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VII.—HOW THE BRIGADIER JOINED THE HUSSARS OF CONFLANS. 


= ; AVE I ever told you, my 
<A by friends, the circumstances 
@) Bia | connected with my joining 








the Hussars of Conflans at 
the time of the siege of Sara- 
gossa and the very remarkable 
exploit which I performed in connection with 
the taking of that city? No? Then you 
have indeed something still to learn. I will 
tell it to you exactly as it occurred. Save 
for two or three men and a score or two of 
women, you are the first who have ever 
heard the story. 

You must know, then, that it was in the 
2nd Hussars—called the Hussars of Cham- 
beran—that I had served as a lieutenant and 
asa junior captain. At the time I speak of I 
was only twenty-five years of age, as reckless 
and desperate a man as any in that great army. 
It chanced that the war had come to a halt 
in Germany, while it was still raging in Spain, 
so the Emperor, wishing to reinforce the 
Spanish army, transferred me as_ senior 
captain to the Hussars of Conflans, which 
were at that time in the 5th Army Corps 
under Marshal Lannes. 

It was a long journey from Berlin to the 
Pyrenees. My new regiment formed part 
of the force which, under Marshal Lannes, 
was then besieging the Spanish town of Sara- 
gossa. I turned my horse’s head in that 
direction, therefore, and behold me a week or 
so later at the French head-quarters, whence 
I was directed to the camp of the Hussars 
of Conflans. 

You have read, no doubt, of this famous 
siege of Saragossa, and I will only say that 
no general could have had a harder task 
than that with which Marshal Lannes was 
confronted. The immense city was crowded 
with a horde of Spaniards—soldiers, peasants, 
priests—all filled with the most furious hatred 
of the French, and the most savage deter- 
mination to perish before they would sur- 
render. There were eighty thousand men in 
the town and only thirty thousand to besiege 
them. Yet we had a powerful artillery, and 
our Engineers were of the best. ‘There was 
never such a siege, for it is usual that when the 
fortifications are taken the city falls, but here 
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it was not until the fortifications were taken 
that the real fighting began. Every house 
was a fort and every street a battlefield, so 
that slowly, day by day, we had to work our 
way inwards, blowing up the houses with 
their garrisons until more than half the city 
had disappeared. Yet the other half was as 
determined as ever and in a better position 
for defence, since it consisted of enormous 
convents and monasteries with walls like the 
Bastille, which could not be so easily brushed 
out of our way. This was the state of 
things at the time that I joined the army. 

I will confess to you that cavalry are not 
of much use in a siege, although there was a 
time when I would not have permitted any- 
one to have made such an observation. ‘The 
Hussars of Conflans were encamped to the 
south of the town, and it was their duty to 
throw out patrols and to make sure that no 
Spanish force was advancing from that 
quarter. The colonel of the regiment was 
not a good soldier, and the regiment was 
at that time very far from being in the 
high condition which it afterwards attained. 
Even in that one evening I saw several things 
which shocked me, for I had a high standard, 
and it went to my heart to see an ill- 
arranged camp, an ill-groomed horse, or a 
slovenly trooper. ‘That night I supped with 
twenty-six of my new brother-officers, and I 
fear that in my zeal I showed them only too 
plainly that I found things very different to 
what I was accustomed in the army of 
Germany. There was silence in the mess 
after my remarks,.and I felt that I had 
been indiscreet when I saw the glances that 
were cast at me. ‘The colonel especially 
was furious, and'a great major named Olivier, 
who was the fire-eater of the regiment, sat 
opposite to me curling his huge black 
moustaches, and staring at me as.if he would 
eat me. However, I did not resent his 
attitude, for I felt that I had indeed been 
indiscreet, and that it would give a bad 
impression if upon this my first evening I 
quarrelled with my superior officer. 

So far I admit that I was wrong, but now 
I come to the sequel. Supper over, the 
colonel and some other officers left the 
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room, for it was in a farmhouse that the mess 
was held. There remained a dozen or so, 
and a goat-skin of Spanish wine having been 
brought in we all made merry. Presently 
this Major Olivier asked me some questions 
concerning the army of Germany and as to 
the part which I had myself played in the 
campaign. Flushed with the wine, I was 
drawn on from story to story. It was not 
unnatural, my friends. You will sympathize 
with me. Up there I had been the model 
for every officer of my years in the army. I 
was the first swordsman, the most dashing 
rider, the hero of a hundred adventures. 
Here I found myself not only unknown, but 
even disliked. Was it not natural that I 
should wish to tell these brave comrades 
what sort of man it was that had come 
among them? Was it not natural that I 
should wish to say, “Rejoice, my friends, 
rejoice! It is no ordinary man who has 
joined you to-night, but it is I, Ae Gerard, 
the hero of Ratisbon, the victor of Jena, the 
man who broke the square at Austerlitz”? I 
could not say all this. But I could at 


least tell them some incidents which would 
them to say it for 
They listened unmoved. I 


themselves. I 


told 


enable 
did so. 
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them more. At last, after my tale of 
how I had guided the army across the 
Danube, one universal shout of laughter 
broke from them all. I sprang to my feet, 
flushed with shame and anger. They had 
drawn me on. They were making game of 
me. They were convinced that they had to 
do with a braggart and a liar. Was this my 
reception in the Hussars of Conflans? I 
dashed the tears of mortification from my 
eyes, and they laughed the more at the 
sight. 

“Do you know, Captain Pelletan, whether 
Marshal Lannes is still with the army?” 
asked the major. 

“I believe that he is, sir,” said the other. 

“Really, I should have thought that his 
presence was hardly necessary now that 
Captain Gerard has arrived.” 

Again there was a roar of laughter. I can 
see the ring of faces, the mocking eyes, the 
open mouths—Olivier with his great black 
bristles, Pelletan thin and sneering, even the 
young sub-lieutenants convulsed with merri- 
ment. Heavens, the indignity of it! But 
my rage had dried my tears. I was myself 
again, cold, quiet, self-contained, ice without 
and fire within. 


x 
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“* May I ask, sir,” said I to the major, “at 
what hour the regiment 1s paraded ?” 

“T trust, Captain Gerard, that you do not 
mean to alter our hours,” said he, and again 
there was a burst of laughter, which died 
away as I looked slowly round the circle. 

“What hour is the assembly?” I asked, 
sharply, of Captain Pelletan. 

Some mocking answer was on his tongue, 
but my glance kept it there. “The assembly 
is at six,” he answered. 

“T thank you,” said I. I then counted 
the company and found that I had to do 
with fourteen officers, two of whom appeared 
to be boys fresh from St. Cyr. I could not 
condescend to take any notice of their indis- 
cretion. There remained the major, four 
captains, and seven lieutenants. 

“Gentlemen,” I continued, looking from 
one to the other of them, “I should feel my- 
self unworthy of this famous regiment if I 
did not ask you for satisfaction for the rude- 
ness with which you have greeted me, and I 
should hold you to be unworthy of it if on 
any pretext you refused to grant it.” 

“You will have no difficulty upon that 
score,” said the major. “Iam prepared to 
waive my rank and to give you every satisfac- 
tion in the name of the Hussars of Conflans.” 
“T feel, how- 


“T thank you,” I answered. 
ever, that I have some claim upon these 
other gentlemen who laughed at my expense.” 

“Whom would you fight, then?” asked 
Captain Pelletan. 

“ All of you,” I answered. 

They looked in surprise from one to the 


other. Then they drew off to the other end 
of the room, and I heard the buzz of their 
whispers. They were laughing. Evidently 
they still thought that they had to do with 
some empty braggart. Then they returned. 

“Your request is unusual,” said Major 
Olivier, “but it will be granted. How do 
you propose to conduct such a duel? The 
terms lie with you.” 

“Sabres,” said I. “And I will take you 
in order of seniority, beginning with you, 
Major Olivier, at five o’clock. I will thus 
be able to devote five minutes to each before 
the assembly is blown. I must, however, 
beg you to have the courtesy to name the 
place of meeting, since I am still ignorant of 
the locality.” 

They were impressed by my cold and 
practical manner. Already the smile had 
died away from their lips. Olivier’s face 
was no longer mocking, but it was dark and 
stern. 

“There is a small open space behind the 
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horse lines,” said he. ‘ We have held a few 
affairs of honour there and it has done very 
well. We shall be there, Captain Gerard, 
at the hour you name.” 

I was in the act of bowing to thank them 
for their acceptance when the door Of the 
mess-room was flung open and the colonel 
hurried into the room, with an agitated face. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “I have been 
asked to call for a volunteer from among you 
for a service which involves the greatest 
possible danger. I will not disguise from 
you that the matter is serious in the last 
degree, and that Marshal Lannes has chosen 
a cavalry officer because he can be better 
spared than an officer of infantry or of 
Engineers. Married men are not eligible. 
Of the others, who will volunteer ?” 

I need not say that all the unmarried 
officers stepped to the front. The colonel 
looked round in some embarrassment. I 
could see his dilemma. It was the best man 
who should go, and yet it was the best man 
whom he could least spare. 

“Sir,” said I, “may I be permitted to 
make a suggestion ? ” 

He looked at me with a hard eye. He 
had not forgotten my observations at supper. 
“ Speak !” said he. 

“T would point out, sir,” said I, “ that 
this mission is mine both by right and by 
convenience.” 

“ Why so, Captain Gerard ?” 

“ By right because I am the senior captain. 
By convenience because I shall not be 
missed in the regiment, since the men have 
not yet learned to know me.” 

The colonel’s features relaxed. 

“ There is certainly truth in what you say, 
Captain Gerard,” said he. “I think that 
you are indeed best fitted to go upon this 
mission. If you will come with me I will 
give you your instructions.” 

I wished my new comrades good-night as 
I left the room, and I repeated that I should 
hold myself at their disposal at five o’clock 
next morning. They bowed in silence, and 
I thought that I could see from the expression 
of their faces that they had already begun to 
take a more just view of my character. 

I had expected that the colonel would at 
once inform me what it was that I had been 
chosen to do, but instead of that he walked 
on in silence, I foliowing behind him. We 
passed through the camp and made our 
way across the trenches and over the ruined 
heaps of stones which marked the old wall 
of the town. Within there was a labyrinth 
of passages formed among the dééris of the 
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houses which had _ been 
destroyed by the mines of 
Acres and 
acres with 
splintered walls and piles 
of brick which had once 
been a populous suburb. 
Lanes had been driven 
through it and lanterns 
placed at the corners with 
inscriptions to direct the 
wayfarer. The colonel bur- 
ried onwards until at last, 
after a long walk, we found 
our way barred by a high 
grey wall which stretched 
right across our path. Here 
behind a barricade lay our 
advanced guard. The 
led me into a roof. 
house, and there I 
found two general officers, 
a map stretched over a drum 
in front of them, they kneel 
ing beside it and examining 
it carefully by the light of a 
lantern. ‘The one with the 
clean-shaven face and the 
twisted neck was Marshal 
Lannes, the other 
General Razout, the head 
of the Engineers. 

“Captain Gerard 
volunteered to go,” said the 
colonel. 

Marshal Lannes_ rose 
from his knees and shook 
me by the hand. 

“You are a brave man, 
sir,” said he. “I have a 
present to make to you,” he added, handing 
me a very tiny glass tube. “It has been 
specially prepared by Dr. Fardet. At the 
supreme moment you have but to put it to 
your lips and you will be dead in an instant.” 

This was a cheerful beginning. I will 
confess to you, my friends, that a cold chill 
passed up my back and my hair rose upon 
my head. 

“Excuse me, sir,” said I, as I saluted, “I 
am aware that I have volunteered for a 
service of great danger, but the exact details 
have not yet been given to me.” 

“Colonel Perrin,” s2id Lannes, severely, 
“it is unfair to allow this brave officer to 
volunteer before he has learned what the 
perils are to which he will be exposed.” 

But already I was myself once more. 

“ Sir,” said I, “ permit me to remark that 


the Engineers. 


were covered 


colonel 


less 


was 


has 
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“A COLD CHILL PASSED UP MY BACK AND MY HAIR ROSE.” 
. 


the greater the danger the greater the glory, 
and that I could only repent of volunteering 
if I found that there were no risks to be 
run.” 

It was a noble speech, and my appearance 
gave force to my words. For the moment I 
was a heroic figure. As I saw Lannes’s eyes 
fixed in admiration upon my face it thrilled 
me to think how splendid was the début 
which I was making in the army of Spain. 
If I died that night my name would not be 
forgotten. My new comrades and my old, 
divided in all else, would still have a point 
of union in their love and admiration of 
Etienne Gerard. 

“ General Razout, explain the situation !” 
said Lannes, briefly. 

The Engineer officer rose, his compasses 
in his hand. He led me to the door and 
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puinted to the high grey wall which towered 
up amongst the aébris of the shattered 
houses. 

“That is the enemy’s present line of 
defence,” said he. “It is the wall of the 
great Convent of the Madonna. If we can 
carry it the city must fall, but they have run 
countermines all round it, and the walls are 
so enormously thick that it would be an 
immense labour to breach it with artillery. 
We happen to know, however, that the 
enemy have a considerable store of powder 
in one of the lower chambers. If that could 
be exploded the way would be clear for us.” 

“ How can it be reached ?” I asked. 

“T will explain. We have a French agent 
within the town named Hubert. This brave 
man has been in constant communication 
with us, and he had promised to explode the 
magazine. It was to be done in the early 
morning, and for two days running we 
have hada storming party of a thousand 
Grenadiers waiting for the breach to be 
formed. But there has been no explosion, 
and for these two days we have had no com- 
munication from Hubert. The question is, 
what has become of him ?” 

“You wish me to go and see?” 

“ Precisely. Is he ill, or wounded, or 
dead ? Shall we still wait for him, or shall 
we attempt the attack elsewhere ? We can- 
not determine this until we have heard from 
him. This is a map of the town, Captain 
Gerard. You perceive that within this ring 
of convents and monasteries are a number 
of streets which branch off from a central 
square. If you come so far as this square 
you will find the cathedral at one corner. In 
that corner is the Street of Toledo. Hubert 
lives in a small house between a cobbler’s and 
a wine-shop, on the right-hand side as you 
go from the cathedral. Do you follow me?” 

“ Clearly.” 

“You are to reach that house, to see him, 
and to find out if his plan is still feasible or 
if we must abandon it.” He produced what 
appeared to be a roll of dirty brown flannel. 
“This is the dress of a Franciscan friar,” 
said he. “ You will find it the most useful 
disguise.” 

I shrank away from it. 

“Tt turns me intoa spy,” I cried. 
I can go in my uniform ?” 

“Impossible! How could you hope to 
pass through the streets of the city? Re- 
member, also, that the Spaniards take no 
prisoners, and that your fate will be the same 
in whatever dress you are taken.” 

It was true, and I had been long enough 
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in Spain to know that that fate was likely to 
be something more serious than mere death. 
All the way from the frontier I had heard 
grim tales of torture and mutilation. I en- 
veloped myself in the Franciscan gown. 

“ Now I am ready.” 

“ Are you armed ?” 

“ My sabre.” 

“They will hear it clank. Take this knife 
and leave your sword. ‘Tell Hubert that at 
four o’clock before dawn the storming party 
will again be ready. ‘There is a sergeant out- 
side who will show you how to get into the 
city. Good-night and good luck !” 

Before I had left the room the two 
generals had their cocked hats touching each 
other over the map. At the door an under- 
officer of Engineers was waiting for me. I 
tied the girdle of my gown, and taking off my 
busby I drew the cowl over my head. My 
spurs I removed. Then in silence I followed 
my guide. 

It was necessary to move with caution, for 
the walls above were lined by the Spanish 
sentries, who fired down continually at our 
advance posts. Slinking along under the 
very shadow of the great convent, we picked 
our way slowly and carefully among the 
piles of ruins until we came to a large 
cnestnut tree. Here the sergeant stopped. 

“Tt is an easy tree to climb,” said he. 
“ A scaling ladder would not be simpler. 
Go up it, and you will find that the top 
branch will enable you to step upon the roof 
of that house. After that it is your guardian 
angel who must be your guide, for I can 
help you no more.” 

Girding up the heavy brown gown I 
ascended the tree as directed. A half moon 
was shining brightly, and the line of roof 
stood out dark and hard against the purple, 
starry sky. The tree was in the shadow of 
the house. Slowly I crept from branch to 
branch until I was near the top. I had but 
to climb along a stout limb in order to reach 
the wall. But suddenly my ears caught the 
patter of feet, and I cowered against the 
trunk and tried to blend myself with its 
shadow. A man was coming towards me 
on the roof. I saw his dark figure creeping 
along, his body crouching, his head advanced, 
the barrel of his gun protruding. His 
whole bearing was full of caution and 
suspicion. Once or twice he paused, and 
then came on again until he had reached the 
edge of the parapet within a few yards of 
me. Then he knelt down, levelled his 
musket, and fired. 

I was so astonished at this sudden crash 
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at my very elbow that I nearly fell out of the 
tree. For an instant I could not be sure 
that he had not hit me. But when I heard 
a deep groan from below, and the Spaniard 
leaned over the parapet and laughed aloud, I 
understood what had occurred. It was my 
poor, faithful sergeant who had waited to see 
the last of me. The Spaniard had seen him 
standing under the tree and had shot him. 
You will think that it was good shooting in 
the dark, but these people used trebucos, or 
blunderbusses, which were filled up with all 
sorts of stones and scraps of metal, so that 
they would hit you as certainly as I have hit 
a pheasant on a branch. The Spaniard stood 
peering down through the darkness, while an 
occasional groan 
from below 
showed that the 
sergeant was still 
living. The sen- 
try looked round 
and everything 
was still and safe. 
Perhaps he 
thought that he 
would like to 
finish off this 
accursed French- 
man, or perhaps 
he had a desire to 
see what was in 
his pockets ; but 
whatever his 
motive he laid 
down his gun, 
leaned forward, 
and swung him- 
self into the tree. 
The same instant 
I buried my knife 
in his body, and 
he fell with a loud 
crashing through the branches and came 
with a thud to the ground. I heard a 
short struggle below and an oath or two in 
French. ‘The wounded sergeant had not 
waited long for his vengeance. 

For some minutes I did not dare to move, 
for it seemed certain that someone wouid 
be attracted by the noise. However, all was 
silent save for the chimes striking midnight 
in the city. I crept along the branch and 
lifted myself on to the roof. The Spaniard’s 
gun was lying there, but it was of no service 
to me, since he had the powder-horn at his 
belt. At the same time, if it were found it 
would warn the enemy that something had 
happened, so I thought it best to drop it 
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over the wall. Then I looked round for the 
means of getting off the roof and down into 
the city. 

It was very evident that the simplest way 
by which I could get down was that by which 
the sentinel had got up, and what this was 
soon became evident. A voice along the 
roof called “ Manuelo! Manuelo!” several 
times, and, crouching in the shadow, I saw 
in the moonlight a bearded head, which 
protruded from a trap-door. Receiving no 
answer to his summons the man climbed 
through, followed by three other fellows, all 
armed to the teeth. You will see here 


how important it is not to neglect small pre- 
cautions, for had I left the man’s gun where 


“1 SAW IN THE MOONLIGHT A BEARDED HEAD, WHICH PROTRUDED FROM A TRAP-DOOR.” 


I found it a search must have followed and I 
should certainly have been discovered. As 
it was, the patrol saw no sign of their sentry 
and thought, no doubt, that he had moved 
along the line of the roofs. They hurried 
on, therefore, in that direction, and I, the 
instant that their backs were turned, rushed 
to the open trap-door and descended the 
flight of steps which led from it. The house 
appeared to be an empty one, for I passed 
through the heart of it and out, by an open 
door, into the street beyond. 

It was a narrow and deserted lane, but it 
opened into a broader road, which was dotted 
with fires, round which a great number of 
soldiers and peasants were sleeping. The 
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smell within the city was so horrible that one 
wondered how people could live in it, for 
during the months that the siege had lasted 
there had been no attempt to cleanse the 
streets or to bury the dead. Many people 
were moving up and down from fire to fire, 
and among them I observed several monks. 
Seeing that they came and went unquestioned, 
I took heart and hurried on my way in the 
direction of the great square. Once a man 
rose from beside one of the fires and stopped 
me by seizing my sleeve. He pointed to a 
woman who lay motionless on the road, and 
I took him to mean that she was dying, and 
that he desired me to administer the last 
offices of the Church. I sought refuge, how- 
ever, in the very little Latin that was left to 
me. “Ora pro nobis,” said I, from the 
depths of my cowl. “Te Deum laudamus. 
Ora pro nobis.” I raised my hand as I 
spoke and pointed forwards. The fellow 
released my sleeve and shrank back in silence, 
while I, with a solemn gesture, hurried upon 
my way. 

As I had imagined, this broad boulevard 
led out into the central square, which was 
full of troops and blazing with fires. I 
walked swiftly onwards, disregarding one or 
two people who addressed remarks to me. 


I passed the cathedral and followed the 


street which had been described to me. 
Being upon the side of the city which was 
farthest from our attack, there were no troops 
encamped in it, and it lay in darkness, save 
for an occasional glimmer in a window. It 
was not difficult to find the house to which 
I had been directed, between the wine- 
shop and the cobbler’s. There was no light 
within and the door was shut. Cautiously I 
pressed the latch and I felt that it had yielded. 
Who was within I could not tell, and yet I 
must take the risk. I pushed the door open 
and entered. 

It was pitch-dark within—the more so as 
I had closed the door behind me. I felt 
round and came upon the edge of a table. 
Then I stood still and wondered what I 
should do next and how J could gain some 
news of this Hubert, in whose house I found 
myself. Any misteke would cost me not 
only my life but the failure of my mission. 
Perhaps he did not live alone. Perhaps he 
was only a lodger in a Spanish family, and 
my visit might bring ruin to him as well as 
to myself. Seldom in my life have I been 
more perplexed. And then, suddenly, some- 
thing turned my blood cold in my veins. It 
Was a voice, a whispering voice, in my very 
ear. “Mon Dieu!” cried the voice in a 
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tone of agony. “Oh, mon Dieu! mon 
Dieu!” ‘Then there was a dry sob in the 
darkness and all was still once more. 

It thrilled me with horror, that terrible 
voice, but it thrilled me also with hope, for it 
was the voice of a Frenchman. 

“ Who is there ?” I asked. 

There was a groaning, but no reply. 

“Ts that you, Monsieur Hubert ? ” 

“Yes, yes,” sighed the voice, so low that 
I could hardly hear it. ‘ Water, water, for 
Heaven’s sake, water !” 

I advanced in the direction of the sound, 
but only to come in contact with the wall. 
Again I heard a groan, but this time there 
could be no doubt that it was above my 
head. I put up my hands, but they felt only 
empty air. 

“Where are you?” I cried. 

“Here! Here!” whispered the strange, 
tremulous voice. I stretched my hand along 
the wall and I came upon a man’s naked 
foot. It was as high as my face and yet, so 
far as I could feel, it had nothing to support 
it. I staggered back in amazement. Then I 
took a tinder-box from my pocket and struck 
a light. At the first flash a man seemed to 
be floating in the air in front of me, and I 
dropped the box in my amazement. Again 
with tremulous fingers I struck the flint 
against the steel, and this time I lit not only 
the tinder but the wax taper. I held it up, 
and if my amazement was lessened my horror 
was increased by that which it revealed. 

The man had been nailed to the wall asa 
weasel is nailed to the door of a_ barn. 
Huge spikes had been driven through his 
hands and his feet. ‘The poor wretch was in 
his last agony, his head sunk upon his 
shoulder and his blackened tongue protrud- 
ing from his lips. He was dying as much 
from thirst as from his wounds, and these in- 
human wretches had placed a beaker of wine 
upon the table in front of him to add a fresh 
pang to his tortures. I raised it to his lips. 
He had still strength enough to swallow, and 
the light came back a little to his dim eyes. 

“ Are you a Frenchmait ?” he whispered. 

“Ves. They have sent me to learn what 
had befallen you.” 

“They discovered me. ‘They have killed 
me for it. But before I die let me tell you 
what I know. A little more of that wine, 
please! Quick! Quick! I am very near 
the end. My strength is going. Listen to 
me! The powder is stored in the Mother 
Superior’s room. The wall is pierced, and 
the end of the train is in Sister Angela’s cell 
next the chapel. All was ready two days 
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ago. But they discovered a letter and they 
tortured me.” 

“Good heavens ! 
here for two days ?” 

tg like years. Comrade, I 
have served France, have I not? Then do 
one little service for me. Stab me to the 
heart, dear friend! I implore you, | entreat 
you to put an 
end to my suffer- 
ings.” 

The man was 
indeed in a hope- 
less plight, and 
the kindest action 
would have been 
that for which he 
begged. And yet 
I could not in 
cold blood drive 
my knife into his 
body, although I 
knew how I 
should have 
prayed for such 
a mercy had I 
been in his place. 
But a sudden 
thought crossed 
my mind. In my 
por ket I held 
that which would 
give an instant 
and a_ painless 
death. It was my 
own safeguard 
against _ torture, 
and yet this poor 
soul was in very 
pressing need of 
it, and he had 
deserved well of 
France. I took 
out my phial and 
emptied it into 
the cup of wine. 
I was in the act of handing it to him 
when I heard a “sudden clash of arms 
outside the door. In an instant I put out 
my light and slipped behind the window- 
curtains. Next moment the door was flung 
open and two Spaniards strode into the 
room, fierce, swarthy men in the dress of 
citizens, but with muskets slung over their 
shoulders. I looked through the chink in 
the curtains in an agony of fear lest they had 


have you been hanging 


seems two 


come upon my traces, but it was evident that 
their visit was simply in order to feast their 


eyes upon my unfortunate compatriot. One 
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of them held the lantern which he carried up 
in front of the dying man, and both of them 
burst into a shout of mocking laughter. 
Then the eyes of the man with the lantern 
fell upon the flagon of wine upon the table. 
He picked it up, held it with a devilish grin 
to the lips of Hubert, and then, as the poor 
wretch involuntarily inclined his head forward 
to reach it, he 
snatched it back 
and took a long 
gulp himself. At 
the same instant 
he uttered a loud 
cry, clutched 
wildly at his own 
throat, and fell 
stone-dead upon 
the floor. His 
comrade _ stared 
at him in horror 
and amazement. 
Then, overcome 
by his own super- 
stitious fears, he 
gave a yell of 
terror and rushed 
madly from the 
room. I heard 
his feet clattering 
wildly on the cob- 
ble - stones until 
the sound died 
away in the 
distance. 

The lantern 
had been left 
burning upon the 
table, and by its 
light I saw, as I 
came out from 
behind my cur- 
tain, that the 
unfortunate 
Hubert’s head 
had fallen forward 
upon his chest and that he also was dead. That 
motion to reach the wine with his lips had been 
his last. A clock ticked loudly in the house, 
but otherwise all was absolutely still. On the 
wall hung the twisted form of the Frenchman, 
on the floor lay the motionless body of the 
Spaniard, all dimly lit by the horn lantern. 
For the first time in my life a frantic spasm 
of terror came over me. I had seen ten 
thousand men in every conceivable degree of 
mutilation stretched upon the ground, but the 
sight had never affected me like those two 
silent figures who were my companions in 
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that shadowy room. I rushed into the street 
as the Spaniard had done, eager only to leave 
that house of gloom behind me, and I had 
run as far as the cathedral before my wits 
came back to me. There I stopped panting 
in the shadow, and, my hand pressed to my 
side, I tried to collect my scattered senses 
and to plan out what I should do. As I 
stood there, breathless, the great brass bells 
roared twice above my head. It was two 
o'clock. Four was the hour when the storm- 
ing party would be in its place. I had still 
two hours in which to act. 

The cathedral was brilliantly lit within, 
and a number of people were passing in 
and out; so I entered, thinking that I was 
less likely to be accosted there and that I 
might have quiet to form my plans. It was 
certainly a singular sight, for the place had 
been turned into an hospital, a refuge, and a 
storehouse. One aisle was crammed with 
provisions, another was littered with sick and 
wounded, while in the centre a great number 
of helpless people had taken up their abode 
and had even lit their cooking fires upon the 
mosaic floors. There were many at prayer, 
so I knelt in the shadow of a pillar and I 
prayed with all my heart that I might have 
the good luck to get out of this scrape 


alive, and that I might do such a deed that 
night as would make my name as famous 
in Spain as it had already become in Ger- 


many.. I waited until the clock struck three 
and then I left the cathedral and made my 
way towards the Convent of the Madonna, 
where the assault was to be delivered. You 
will understand, you who know me so 
well, that I was not the man to return 
tamely to the French camp with the report 
that our agent was dead and that other 
means must be found of entering the city. 
Either I should find some means to finish 
his uncompleted task or there would be a 
vacancy for a senior captain in the Hussars 
of Conflans. 

I passed unquestioned down the broad 
boulevard, which I have already described, 
until I came to the great stone convent which 
formed the outwork of the defence. It was 
built in a square with a garden in the centre. 
In this garden some hundreds of men were 
assembled, all armed and ready, for it was 
known, of course, within the town that this was 
the point against which the French attack 
was likely to be made. Up to this time our 
fighting all over Europe had always been 
done between one army and another. It 
was Only here in Spain that we learned how 
terrible a thing it is to fight against a people. 
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On the one hand there is no glory, for what 
glory could be gained by defeating this rabble 
of elderly shopkeepers, ignorant peasants, 
fanatical priests, excited women, and all the 
other creatures who made up the garrison? 
On the other hand there were extreme dlis- 
comfort and danger, for these people would 
give you no rest, would observe no rules of 
war, and were desperately earnest in their 
desire by hook or by crook to do you an 
injury. I began to realize how odious was 
our task as I looked upon the motley but 
ferocious groups who were gathered round 
the watch-fires in the garden of the Convent 
of the Madonna. It was not for us soldiers to 
think about politics, but from the beginning 
there always seemed to be a curse upon this 
war in Spain. 

However, at the moment I had no time to 
brood over such matters as these. There 
was, as I have said, no difficulty in getting as 
far as the convent garden, but to pass inside 
the convent unquestioned was not so easy. 
The first thing which I did was to walk round 
the garden, and I was soon able to pick out 
one large stained-glass window which must 
belong tothe chapel. I had understood from 
Hubert that the Mother Superior’s room in 
which the powder was stored was near to 
this, and that the train had been laid through 
a hole in the wall from some neighbour- 
ing cell. I must at all costs get into the 
convent. There wasa guard at the door, and 
how could I get in without explanations? 
But a sudden inspiration showed me how 
the thing might be done. In the garden 
was a well, and beside the well were a numbei 
of empty buckets. I filled two of these and 
approached the door. The errand of a 
man who carries a bucket of water in each 
hand does not need to be explained. The 
guard opened to let me through. I found 
myself in a long, stone-flagged corridor lit 
with lanterns, with the cells of the nuns 
leading out from one side of it. Now at last 
I was on the high road to success. I walked 
on without hesitation, for I knew by my 
observations in the garden which way to go 
for the chapel. 

A number of Spanish soldiers were 
lounging and smoking in the corridor, 
several of whom addressed me as I passed. 
I fancy it was for my blessing that they asked, 
and my “ Ora pro nobis” seemed to entirely 
satisfy them. Soon I had got as far as the 
chapel, and it was easy enough to see that 
the cell next door was used as a magazine, 
for the floor was all black with powder in 
front of it. The door was shut, and two 
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fierce-looking fellows stood on guard outside 
it, one of them with a key stuck in his belt. 
Had we been alone it would not have been 
long before it would have been in my hand, 
but with his comrade there it was impossible 
for me to hope to take it by force. ‘The cell 
next door to the magazine on the far side 
from the chapel must be the one which 
belonged to Sister Angela. It was half open 
I took my courage in both hands and 
leaving my buckets in the corridor, I walked 
unchallenged into the room 

I was prepared to find half-a-dozen fierce 
Spanish desperadoes within, but what actually 
met my eyes was even more embarrassing 
The room had apparently been set aside for 
the use of some of the nuns, who for some 
had refused to quit their home. 
Three of them were within, one an elderly, 
stern faced dame who was evidently the 
Mother Superior, 
the others young 
ladies of charming 
appearance. They 
were seated to- 
gether at the far 
side of the room, 
but they all rose at 
my entrance, and 
I saw with some 
amazement, by 
their manner and 
expressions, that 
my coming was 
both welcome and 
expected. In a 
moment my pre- 
sence of mind had 
returned, and I 
saw exactly how 
the matter lay. 
Naturally, since an 
attack was about to 
be made upon the 
convent, 
had 
expecting to be 
directed to some 
place of safety. 
Probably they were under vow not to 
quit the walls and they had been told to 
remain in this cell until they received 
further orders. In any case I adapted my 
conduct to this supposition, since it was clear 
that I must get them out of the room, and 
this would give me a ready excuse to do so. 
I first cast a glance at the door and observed 
that the key was within. I then made a 
gesture to the nuns to follow me. The 


reason 


these 


sisters been 
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Mother Superior asked me some question, 
but I shook my head impatiently and 
beckoned to her again. She hesitated, but I 
stamped my foot and called them forth i so 
imperious a manner that they came at once. 
They would be safer in the chapel, and 
thither I led them, placing them at the end 
which was farthest from the magazine. As 
the three nuns took their places before the 
altar my heart bounded with joy and pride 
within me, for I felt that the last obstacle had 
been lifted from my path. 

And yet how often have I not found that 
that 1s the very moment of danger? I took 
a last glance at the Mother Superior, and to 
my dismay I saw that her piercing dark 
eyes were fixed, with an expression in which 
surprise was deepening into suspicion, upon 
my right hand. ‘There were two points 


which might well have attracted her atten- 


‘*? SAW THAT HER PIERCING DARK EYES WERE FIXED UPON MY RIGHT HAND.” 


tion. One was that it was red with the 
blood of the sentinel whom I had stabbed in 
the tree. That alone might count for litile, 
as the knife was as familiar as the breviary 
to the monks of Saragossa. But on my 
forefinger I wore a heavy gold ring—the gift 
of a certain German baroness whose name | 
may not mention. It shone brightly in the 
light of the altar lamp. Now, a ring upon a 
friar’s hand is an impossibility, since they 
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are vowed to absolute poverty. I turned 
quickly and made for the door of the 
chapel, but the mischief was done. As 
I glanced back I saw that the Mother 
Superior was already hurrying after me. I 
ran though the chapel door and along the 
corridor, but she called out some shrill warn- 
ing to the two guards in front. Fortunately 
I had the presence of mind to call out also, 
and to point down the passage as if we were 
both pursuing the same object. Next instant 
I had dashed past them, sprang into the cell, 
slammed the heavy door, and fastened it upon 
the inside. With a bolt above and below 
and a huge lock in the centre it was a piece 
of timber that would take some forcing. 
Even now if they had had the wit to put 
a barrel of powder against the door I should 
have been ruined. It was their only chance, 
for I had come to the final stage of my 
adventure. Here at last, after such a string 
of dangers as few men have ever lived to 
talk of, I was at one end of the powder train, 
with the Saragossa magazine at the other. 
They were howling like wolves out in the 
passage, and muskets were crashing against 
the door. I paid no heed to their clamour, 
but I looked eagerly around for that train of 
which Hubert had spoken. Of course, it 
must be at the side of the room next to the 
magazine. I crawled along it on my hands 
and knees, looking into every crevice, but no 
sign could I see. Two bullets flew through 
the door and flattened themselves against 
the wall. The thudding and smashing grew 
ever louder. I saw a grey pile in a corner, 
flew to it with a cry of joy, and found that it 
was only dust. Then I got back to the side 
of the door where no bullets could ever 
reach me—they were streaming freely into 
the room-—and I tried to forget this 
fiendish howling in my ear and to think 
out where this train could be. It must 
have been carefully laid by Hubert lest these 
nuns should see it. I tried to imagine how I 
should myself have arranged it had I been 
in his place. My eye was attracted by a 
statue of St. Joseph which stood in the 
corner. There was a wreath of leaves along 
the edge of the pedestal, with a lamp burn- 
ing amidst them. I rushed across to it and 
tore the leaves aside. Yes, yes, there was a 
thin black line, which disappeared through a 
small hole in the wall. I tilted over the 
lamp and threw myself on the ground. 
Next instant came a roar like thunder, the 
walls wavered and tottered around me, the 
ceiling clattered down from above, and over 
the yell of the terrified Spaniards was heard 
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the terrific shout of the storming column of 
Grenadiers. As in a dream—a happy dream 
—I heard it, and then I heard no more. 


When I came to my senses two French 
soldiers were propping me up, and my head 
was singing like a kettle. I staggered to my 
feet and looked around me. The plaster 
had fallen, the furniture was scattered, and 
there were rents in the bricks, but no signs 
of a breach. In fact, the walls of the 
convent had been so solid that the ex- 
plosion of the magazine had been insufficient 
to throw them down. On the other hand, it 
had caused such a panic among the defenders 
that our stormers had been able to carry 
the windows and throw open the doors 
almost without assistance. As I ran out into 
the corridor I found it full of troops, and I 
met Marshal Lannes himself, who was enter- 
ing with his staff. He stopped and listened 
eagerly to my story. 

“Splendid, Captain Gerard, splendid !” 
he cried. “These facts will certainly be 
reported to the Emperor.” 

“T would suggest to your Excellency,” 
said I, “that I have only finished the work 
that was planned and carried out by Monsieur 
Hubert, who gave his life for the cause.” 

“ His services will not be forgotten,” said 
the Marshal. ‘ Meanwhile, Captain Gerard, 
it is half-past four and you must be starving 
after such a night of exertion. My staff and 
I will breakfast inside the city. I assure you 
that you will be an honoured guest.” 

“TI will follow your Excellency,” said I. 
“ There is a small engagement which detains 
me.” 

He opened his eyes. 

“At this hour ?” 

“Yes, sir,” I answered. “My fellow- 
officers, whom I never saw until last night, 
wil] not be content unless they catch another 
glimpse of me the first thing this morning.” 

“Au revoir, then,” said Marshal Lannes, 
as he passed upon his way. 

I hurried through the shattered door of 
the convent. When I reached the roofless 
house in which we had held the consultation 
the night before, I threw off my gown and I 
put on the busby and sabre which I had left 
there. ‘hen, a Hussar once more, I hurried 
onwards to the grove which was our 
rendezvous. My brain was still reeling from 
the concussion of the powder, and I was 
exhausted by the many emotions which had 
shaken me during that terrible night. It is 
like a dream, all that walk in the first dim 
grey light of dawn, with the smouldering 
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camp-fires around me and the buzz of the 
waking army. Bugles and drums in every 
direction were mustering the infantry, for the 
explosion and the shouting had told their 
own tale. I strode onwards until, as I 
entered the little clump of cork oaks behind 
the horse lines, I saw my twelve comrades 
waiting in a group, their sabres at their 
sides. They looked at me curiously as 
I approached. Perhaps with my powder- 
blackened face and my bloodstained hands 
I seemed a different Gerard to the young 
captain whom they had made game of the 
night before. 

“Good morning, gentlemen,” said I. “I 
regret exceedingly if I have kept you waiting, 
but I have not been master of my own time.” 

They said nothing, but they still scanned 
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me with curious eyes. I can see them now, 
standing in a line before me, tall men and 
short men, stout men and thin men: Olivier, 
with his warlike moustache ; the thin, eager 
face of Pelletan; young Oudin, flushed by his 
first duel; Mortier,-with the sword-cut across 
his wrinkled brow. I laid aside my busby 
and drew my sword. 

“T have one favour to ask you, gentle- 
men,” said I. “ Marshal Lannes has invited 
me to breakfast and I cannot keep him 
waiting.” 

“What do you suggest?” asked Major 
Olivier. 

“That you release me from my promise 
to give you five minutes each, and that you 
will permit me to attack you alltogether.” I 
stood upon my guard as I spoke. 

But their answer was 
truly beautiful and truly 
French. With one impulse 
the twelve swords flew from 
their scabbards and were 
raised in salute. There they 
stood, the twelve of them, 
motionless, their heels to- 
gether, each with his sword 
upright before his face. 

I staggered back from 
them. I looked from 
one to the other. For an 
instant I could not believe 
my own eyes. They were 
paying me homage, these, 
the men who had jeered me ! 
Then I understood it all. I 
saw the effect that I had 
made upon them and their 
desire to make reparation. 
When a man is weak he can 
steel himself against danger, 
but not against emotion. 
“Comrades,” I cried, ‘‘com- 
rades—-—!” but I could 
say no more. Something 
seemed to take me by the 
throat and choke me. And 
then in an instant Olivier’s 
arms were round me, Pel- 
letan had seized me by the 
right hand, Mortier by the 
left, some were patting me 
on the shoulder, some were 
clapping me on the back, on 
every side smiling faces were 
looking into mine ; and so it 
was that I knew that I had 
won my footing in_ the 
Hussars of Conflans. 














From the Painting by) 
St. George 


St. George he was for England, St. Denis was for 
France ; 
Sing ‘* Hond soit gui mal y pense.” 
PON the twenty-third of 
the present month falls St. 
George’s Day. The patron 
saint of England is perhaps 
better known to the majority 
of Englishmen by name than 
in the details of his history; and there are 
comparatively few who could say offhand 
how and why St. George of Cappadocia 
became St. George of England, or when his 
image made its first appearance upon certain 
of our coins. 

The lines quoted at the head of this article 
are the refrain of one of the old ballads 
in honour of the patron saint of England, 

and present St. George to us in two of the 
three guises in whic h we know him: as the 

‘hampion of England, as the Conqueror of 
the Dragon, and as the Patron of the Order 
of the Garter, whose motto, as no one needs 
reminding, is the French phrase above quoted, 
which was spoken by King Edward III., at 
that memorable ball when the Countess of 














ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON, 


[Carpaccio 


of England. 


Salisbury of the time met with an embar- 
rassing accident. 

The legend which associated St. George 
and the dragon dates from the time when, 
as a tribune in the Roman army, he visited 
the City of Silena, in Libya. Outside the 
walls of the town was a great lake in which 
the dragon dwelt. In the pursuit of its 
prey the dragon used to go up to the 
very walls of the city. The terrified people, 
to keep it at a distance, used to lead 
two sheep into the country beyond the 
walls on the way to the lake in order to 
satisfy the hunger of the dragon. Eventually, 
when the supply of sheep was nearly gone, 
and they could only give the beast one a day, 
they were compelled to add a man or a 
woman, who was chosen by lot. At last, 
when nearly all the young men and women 
had fallen victims to the dragon, the lot fell 
on the King’s daughter, whe was her parents’ 
only child. The Royal couple prevailed on 
the people to grant a respite for a week, in 
the hope that some means might be devised 
to stop the ravages of the dragon. On the 
eighth day, however, the Princess, dressed in 
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her richest garments, by order of the King, 
so that it might seem as if she were going to 
her bridal rather than her death, was led 
to the field to be devoured. Then it was 
that, with dramatic suddenness, St. George 
appeared upon the scene, offered battle to 
the monster, and, after a terrific combat, 
slew him with his lance. 

According to one of the traditions, how- 
ever, St. George, having wounded the dragon, 
told the Princess to bind her girdle around 
the dragon’s neck and not be afraid. When 
she did this “the 
dragon followed 
as it had been a 
meke and 
debonayre,” and 
an old wood en 
graving thus 
represents them. 

In this way the 

Princess led the 

dragon back to 

the city. When 

the people saw 

them coming 

they fled for fear, 

but St. 
bade them re 

turn, and pro- 

mised to slay the 

dragon if they 

would adopt 

Christianity and 

be baptized. The 

King consented, 

and was followed 

by more than 

fifteen thousand 

men, in addition 

to the women 

and children, 

whereupon St. George slew the dragon and 
cut off his head. This baptism of the King 
and the nobles was taken as a subject by 
Carpaccio in the picture. Indeed, Carpaccio 
painted several versions of the legend, which 
may be seen in the different churches of 
Venice, and one of the most striking of 
which is reproduced at the head of this 
article His treatment is realistic in the 
extreme, for he always introduces bones and 
skulls, as well as the mangled bodies of men 
who had been eaten by the dragon, and the 
skulls and bones of animals, with crawling 
reptiles that dwelt in the mud by the margin 
of the lake. 

But was this feat of dragon-slaying the 
reason why St. George was adopted as the 


beest 


George 
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By no means 


patron saint of England ? 
by any 


That position he achieved not 


imaginary exploit, but by real feats of valour 
What these were may now be 


and of arms. 
briefly told. 

He was born in Cappadocia about 269 A.D. 
His parents, who were of noble birth, were 
Christians ; but when he was quite a boy he 
lost his father. His mother thereupon took 
him to Palestine, where she was born and 
had a considerable estate. Even in those 
days the profession of arms was as alluring 
to the sons of 
the rich as it is 
to-day, and 
young George 
entered the 
Roman army, 
where he was 
soon advanced 
to the rank of 
tribune. Brave, 
handsome, dar- 
ing, he was just 
the sort of youth 
to win the regard 
of the soldiery, 
for men are men 
whether they 
wear the plumed 
helmets of 
ancient Rome or 
the khaki of 
King Edward 
VII., and the 
same qualities 
produce the same 
effects whatever 
the year may be. 

George’s fame 
soon reached 
the ears of the 
Emperor Diocletian, who advanced him 
to a high position in the Imperial Court. 
Just then the soothsayers of the Oracle of 
Apollo, with an outburst of candour as un- 
expected as it was impolitic, declared that 
the Oracle could no longer foretell the future 
by reason of the multiplication of the genera 
tion of the just. “Who are the just?” 
demanded the Emperor. “The Christians, 
sire,” replied the soothsayers. 

The Emperor thereupon issued an edict 
threatening with death every Christian in the 
province who did not renounce his faith. 
George tore down the proclamation, thus 
revealing his Christianity to all the Roman 
world ; and going into the Senate, before 
which Diocletian had presented a request 
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that the edict should be proclaimed through- 
out the whole of the Roman Empire, he 
denounced the idolators with such eloquence 
and invective that the Emperor had him 
removed in chains, imprisoned, tortured with 
all the barbarity of which the Romans were 
capable, and finally beheaded. This occurred 
in the City of Nicomedia on Good Friday, 
April 23rd, A.D. 290, when George had just 
completed his twenty-first year, and he was 
buried, in accordance with his own request, 
in Palestine. 

George’s bravery in the face of the 
Romans was seized by the soldiery as a type 
of what a soldier 
should and 
he thus became 
the patron of all 
military men. 
For this reason 
he was held in 
honour by most 
of the European 
nations. In the 
Holy Land his 
fame was at its 
height during 
the time of the 
Crusades. And 
the reason 
he became 
chosen as the 
patron saint of 
England be- 
comes easy to 
understand. He 
was the choice of 
the Crusaders. 

George 
formed a 
favourite subject 
f all the great 
tists of the 
orld, both in 

\inting and 

ulpture. He is 

r the most part 

presented asa 

ry young man, 
tably in the 
ture by Ra- 
el, which is 
produced on 
preceding page, 
means improbable the 
own face as the model, 
nes did introduce himself into his own 
tures. Paris Bordone, whose _render- 
ing is given on this page, on the other 
48 
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now 
why 
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for which it is by 


painter used 
for he some- 
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hand, makes St. George look decidedly older 
than twenty or twenty-one, and Albrecht 
Diirer makes him seem about middle-aged. 
The former artist, it will be noticed, too, by 
looking closely at the reproduction, intro- 
duces some of the realistic details of dead 
men’s bones into his picture. 

Particularly interesting is the picture of 
St. George by Rubens at Buckingham Palace, 
in which Charles I. is represented as St. 
George and Queen Henrietta Maria as the 
Princess Cleodelinde, who is thus given a 
name which very rarely appears in any ‘of 
the legends. Charles I. impersonating St. 
George brings to 
mind the fact 
that the saint 
was at one time 
very frequently 
introduced on 
the stage, espe- 
cially at panto- 
mime time, and 
the, sub-title 
“Harlequin St. 
George and the 
Dragon” was 
constantly oc- 
curring, especi- 
ally in those 
theatres like the 
Astleys’, of 
which our fathers 
and grandfathers 
still talk, and 
Ducrow was an 
actor who won 
great fame by 
his spirited re- 
presentation of 
the patron saint. 

In the old 
days, when our 
soldiers went 
into battle with 
a war-cry, St. 
George’s name 
was the one 
they invariably 
uttered, as every 
reader of Shake- 
speare’s _histori- 
cal plays will 
remember. Richmond, for instance, finishes 
his address to his soldiers with — 

Sound, drums and trumpets, bold and cheerfully, 

God and St. George, Kichmond and victory. 

And Henry V., addressing his men, bade them 
Upon this charge 
Cry ‘‘ Ged for Harry, England, and St. George.” 


{Paris Bordone 
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GEORGE. (Rubens, in Buckingham Patate. 


(By permission of Franz Hanfstaeng]l.) 


In the reign of Henry VII. the Irish were 
forbidden to use their own battle-cry, “ Aboo,” 
or “other words like or otherwise contrary 
to the King’s laws, his crown, dignity, and 
peace, but to call on St. George or the name 
of his Sovereign Lord the King of England 
for the .time being.” Indeed, in a glossary 
it is furthermore stated “that all souldiers 
entering into battaile, assault, skirmish, or 
other faction of armes, shall have for their 
common cry and word, ‘ St. George Forward,’ 
or, ‘Upon them, St. George,’ whereby the 
soldier is much comforted, and the enemie 
dismaied by calling to minde the ancient 
valour of England, which with that name has 
so often been victorious.” 

St. George, as every happy possessor of a 
sovereign or a five-shilling piece can testify, 
also figures on the coinage, though, strange 
as it must seem, when we con 


coin at the time of Isaac II. In this he 
stands on the left hand of the King, 
and, that there may be no possibility of 
error as to who is intended, his name is 
added. The dragon may, however, be seen 
on a much earlier English coin than that of 
George III., for it is on the angel, which 
dates back to the reign of Edward IV., the 
figure which is piercing the beast being St. 

Michael, whence the coin got its name. 
Pistrucci’s design is the one which appears 
on all the coins of our time, and anyone 
who will take the trouble to look at a 
sovereign with a magnifying glass will see 
just under the dragon, and to the right of 
the date, the initials “B. P.,” with which 
Pistrucci always signed his work. 
His was a remarkable career. 
Rome in 1784, he began to learn gem 
engraving at fourteen, and so 
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sider how many centuries he has 
been the patron saint, it was not 
until so recently as 1817 that 
he first appeared an our money 
as the result of a design by 
Benedetto Pistrucci. 

Some six centuries and a half 
before this, however, St. George 
emblem on a 





was used as an 


great was his skill that in a few 
months he cut a stone of three 
strata for a cameo merchant 
named Bonelli, who was able to 
pass it off as an antique, when 
it went into the cabinet of the 
then Empress of Russia. Before 
he was sixteen he began, as he 
has said himself, “ the career ol 








piece of money, for he is repre 
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a professor, loaded with com 
missions on all sides.” Before he 
was thirty he came to London, 
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bringing some cameos with him. He was_ point of view. “As a piece of mere die- 
introduced to Sir Joseph Banks, at whose cutting,” he wrote, “that St. George is one 
house he met Richard Payne-Knight, who of the best pieces of work we have on our 
had called to show Sir Joseph a fragmentary money. But, as a design, how brightly 
cameo of a Flora he had bought in Rome _ comic it is! The horse looks abstractedly 
as an antique from Bonelli for a hundred into the air, instead of where precisely it 
pounds. would have looked, at the beast between its 
“Antique!” said Pistrucci, when it was legs; St. George, with nothing but his helmet 
shown to him ; “why, I madethat cameomy- on (being the last piece of armour he is 
self for Bonelli six years ago, and he didn’t likely to want), putting his naked feet—at 
pay me five pounds for it. If you will look _ least, his feet showing their toes through the 
in the corner you will see my private mark.” — buskins—-well forward, that the dragon may, 
Not unnaturally Mr. Payne-Knight flew with the greatest convenience, get a bite at 
into a rage. He refused to cede the point, them; and about to deliver a mortal blow 
and declared “It zs an antique,” and to prove at him with a sword which cannot reach 
the point he added, “The wreath of the him by a couple of yards—or, I think, in 
Flora is not a wreath of roses, George IIT.’s piece with a field- 
but an extinct species of pome- =, - :!rshal’s truncheon.” 
granate blossom.” Sir Joseph, When the chief engraver to 
to settle the matter, got a | the Mint died Pistrucci was 
stronger glass and looked more offered the appointment, but 
carefully at the cameo. “ But, Ps sO great was the opposition on 
by gad, they ave roses,” he the ground that he was a 
exclaimed, “and JZ am a jf foreigner, not only by the Cor- 
botanist.” | poration of the Mint, but by 
That very cameo of Flora —_ — the Press, that the office re- 
formed part of the Payne “*,oe an antique, _Mained vacant for several years, 
Knight bequest to the British though Pistrucci did all the 
Museum, and it can, no doubt, be seen in work. At last, however, the second engraver 
the national collection by anyone who is was made chief, and a special appointment as 
curious enough to ask to have it pointed out. “‘ chief medallist ” was instituted for Pistrucci, 
So impressed was Sir Joseph Banks with an honour he thoroughly deserved, for all the 
Pistrucci’s talent that, when the artist made critics and connoisseurs agree in awarding 
him a head of George III., he sent him with him the premier position among the coin 
it to Wellesley Pole, the Master of the Mint, designers not only of his day, but probably 
and Pole told the chief engraver to copy it of the nineteenth century. It was he who 
for reproduction on the new half-crown piece made the Waterloo medal, the commission 
which was about to be coined. Pistrucci for which was given in 1817, though the work 
also showed Pole the wax model for agem was not delivered until 1850. For this he 
on the subject of St. George and the dragon received no less a sum than three thousand 
which he had been commissioned by the five hundred pounds, as it was supposed to 
then Earl Spencer to make for him for a represent more work than thirty ordinary 
George, as the jewel of the Garter is called. medals, for each of which he always got a 
Pole was struck with the appropriateness of hundred pounds. 
the design for the reverse of the new gold In honour of St. George several military 
coinage he had under consideration, and he orders have been founded, among them 
gave Pistrucci a commission to do him a_ being one by the Emperor Frederick III., in 
jasper cameo on the same lines. This Pistrucci 1470, to guard the frontiers of Bohemia and 
did, modifying his original design and model- Hungary against the Turks, and the Order of 
ling the figure from life, using for the pur- St. George of Alfama by the Kings of Aragon. 
pose an Italian servant who was employed Most important of all, however, is the 
at the hotel in Leicester Square where he Order of the Garter, the oldest European 
lived. This design was subsequently repeated order extant, preceding, as it did, the in- 
on the crown of George IV., which Denon, _ stitution of the Order of St. Michael, by 
the director of the French Mint, declared was Louis XI., by fifty-nine years, the Golden 
the most beautiful coin in Europe. Fleece by eighty years, the Elephant of Den- 
Denon’s opinion was shared by no less an mark by two hundred and nine years, and 
authority than Ruskin, who, however, found the St. Esprit by two hundred and twenty- 
much to criticise in the design from another _ nine years, 
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The Flying Death. 


By SAMUEL Hopkins ADAMS. 


Part II. —- THE 


DocuMENT No. 3. —Extract from letter written by 
Stanford Colton to his father, John Colton, Esq., of 
New York City. Date, September 21st, 4 p.m. 





O there, my dear dad, is the 
case against the Pteranodon. 
To your hard business sense 
it will seem a thing for laughter. 
You wouldn’t put a cent in 
Pteranodon stock on the word 
of an idealistic, scientific theorist like old 
Ravenden, backed by a few queer marks on 
a beach. Very well, neither would I. All 
the same, I ducked and ran when the owl 
flapped out from the cliff. And I wonder if 
you wouldn’t have been dragging us to 
shelter yourself if you had been there. 

Now as to poor Haynes. I was the last 
person to speak to him. He woke me out of 
a troubled dream by walking along the hall 
at six o'clock. 

“Ts that you, Haynes ?” I called. 

“Yes,” he said. “I’m off for the beach.” 

“Wait fifteen minutes and I'll 
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seven o’clock breakfast. Half an hour later 
I was on the way to find Haynes. I went 
direct down the beach. Haynes had gone 
this way before me, as I saw by his tracks. 
It was a dead-and-alive sort of morning- 
grey, with a mist that seemed to smother 
sound as well as sight. I went forward with 
damped spirits and little heart in the enter 
prise. As I came to the turn of the cliff that 
opens up the view down the shore I halloaed 
for Haynes. No reply came. Again I 
shouted, and this time, as my call drew no 
answer, I confess that a clammy feeling of 
loneliness hastened my steps. I rounded 
the cliff at a good pace and saw ahead what 
checked me like a blow. 

Almost at the spot where we had found 
Serdholm a man lay sprawled grotesquely. 
Though the face was hidden and the posture 
distorted, I knew him instantly for Haynes, 
and as instantly knew that he was dead. 
There’s a bad streak in me, dad, and it came 








go with you,” I suggested. 

“If you don’t mind, Colton, I’d 
rather you wouldn’t. I want to go 
But 
after 


over the ground alone first. 


I wish you'd come down 
breakfast and join me.” 

“ All right,” I said. “It’s your 
game to play. Good luck! Oh! 
hold ona minute. Have you got 
a gun?” 

“* No,” he answered. 

“ Better take mine.” 

“You must have been having 
bad dreams,” he said, lightly. “A 
good night’s rest has scared the 
Professor's Cretaceous jub-jub bird 
out of my mental premises. Any- 
how, I don’t think a revolver would 
be much use against it, do you? 
But I’m much obliged, Colton.” 

I was now up and at the door. 

“Well, good luck!” I said again, 
and for some reason I reached out 
and shook hands with him. 

He looked rather surprised 
perhaps just a bit startled—but he 
only said, “See you in a couple of 
hours.” 

Sleep was not for me after that. 
I tried it, but it was no go. The 
Stratton family almost expired of 
amazement when I showed up for 
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out at that instant, for I had wheeled to run 
before I realized the shame of it. ‘Then, 
thank Heaven, I caught mysélf and stopped. 
As I turned again my foot struck a small 
rock. It wasn’t much of a weapon, but it 
was the best at hand. I picked it up and 
went forward to the body, sickening at every 
step. 

Haynes had been struck opposite the gully. 
rhe weapon that killed him had been driven 
with fearful impetus between his ribs, from 
the back. A dozen staggering prints showed 
where he had plunged forward before he fell. 
The heart was touched, and he must have 
been dead almost on the stroke. His flight 
was involuntary — the blind, mechanical 
instinct of escape from death. To one who 
had seen its like before there was no mis- 
taking that great gash in his back. Haynes 
had been killed as Serdholm was. But for 
what cause? What possible motive of murder 
could embrace those two who had never 
known or so much as spoken to each other ? 
No; it was motiveless: the act of a thing 
without mind, inspired by no motive but the 
blood-thirst, the passion of slaughter. At 
that the picture of the Pteranodon, as the 
Professor had drawn it, took hold of my 
mind. I ran to the point whence Haynes 
had staggered. Beginning there, in double 


line over the clean sand, stretched the grisly 


track of the talons. 
sand was untouched. 

So great an access of horror possessed me 
that I became, for the moment, irresponsible. 
Perhaps it was instinct that sent me to the 
water. Iran in to my knees, dropped on all 
fours, and not only plugged my head in, but 
took great gulps of the salt water. The 
retching that followed cleared my brain. I 
was able to command myself as I returned 
to the body of Haynes. Yet it was still with 
an overmastering repulsion that I scanned 
the heavens for wings; and when I came to 
climb to the cliffs top for a better view, 
three several times my knees gave way and 
I rolled to the gully. Nothing was in sight. 
Again I returned to the body, now some- 
what master of myself. A hasty exami- 
nation convinced me that Haynes had been 
dead for some time—perhaps an_ hour. 
here was but one thing to do. I set off for 
the house at my best speed. 

Of the formalities that succeeded there is 
no need to speak; but following what I 
thought Haynes’s method would have been, 
I investigated the movements of Schenck, 
the coastguard, that morning. From six 
o'clock till eight he was at the station, His 
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alibi is perfect. In the killing of poor 
Haynes he had no part. ‘That being proved 
sufficiently establishes his innocence of the 
Serdholm crime. Both were done by the 
same murderer. 

Professor Ravenden is now fixed in his 
belief that the Pteranodon, or some little- 
altered descendant, did the murders. I am 
struggling not to believe it, yet it lies at the 
back of all my surmises as a hideous pro- 
bability. One thing I know, that nothing 
would tempt me alone upon that beach to- 
night. ‘To-morrow morning I shall load my 
Colt and go down there with the Professor, 
who is a game old theorist, and can be 
counted on to see this through. He is 
sketching out, this afternoon, a monograph 
on the survival of the Pteranodon. It will 
make a stir in the scientific world. Don’t 
be worried about my part in this. I'll be 
cautious to-morrow. No other news to tell ; 
nothing but this counts. 

Your affectionate son, 
STANFORD. 

P.S.— Dad, couldn’t you do something to 
help Haynes’s people? Not financially—I 
don’t believe they need that. If they’re 
anything like Haynes they wouldn’t accept it 
anyhow. But go and see them, and tell 
them how much we thought of him here, and 
how he died trying to get at the truth. I’ve 
written to them, but you can do so much 
more on the ground. 

STAN. 


DocuMENT No. 3 (A).—Statement by Stanford 
Colton regarding his part in the events of the 
morning of September 22nd, 1902. 


This is written at the request of Pro 
fessor Ravenden, to be embodied with his 
report on the Montauk Point tragedies. 
On the morning of the day after the killing 
of Harris Haynes I went to the beach 
opposite Stony Gully. It was seven o'clock 
when I reached the point where the bodies 
were found. Professor Ravenden was to 
have accompanied me. He _ had started 
out while I was at breakfast, however, 
through a misunderstanding as to time. 
His route was a roundabout one, bringing 
him to the spot after my arrival, as will 
appear in his report. I went directly down 
the shore. In my belt was a forty-five-calibre 
revolver. 

As I came opposite Stony Gully I care- 
fully examined the sand. It had been much 
trodden by those who had taken the body 
of Haynes to the house. ‘Toward the soft 
beach and the gully’s mouth, however, there 
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had been no effacement, though there was a 
slight blurring effected by a mild fall of rain. 
My first action was to look carefully about 
the country to discover any possible peril 
near by. Having satisfied myself that I was 
not threatened, I set about inspecting the 
sand. ‘There were no fresh marks. The five- 
taloned tracks were in several places almost 
as distinct as on the previous day. Fortu- 
nately, owing to the scanty population and 
the slow transmission of news, there had 
been very few visitors to the scene, and those 
few had been careful in their movements, so 
the evidence was not trodden out. 

For a closer examination I got down on 
my hands and knees above one of the tracks. 
There was the 
secret, if I could 
but read it. The 
mark was in all 
respects the coun- 
ter- part of the 
sketch made by 
Haynes, and of the 
impress on the 
Cretaceous rock of 
Professor Raven- 
den. I might have 
been in that pos 
ture two or three 
minutes, my mind 
immersed in con- 
jecture. Then I 
rose, and as 
I stood and looked 
down there sud 
denly flashed into 
my brain the solu 
tion. I started for 
ward to the next 
mark, and as I 
advanced some 
thing sang in the 
air behind me. _ I 
knew it was some 
swiftly flying thing ; 
knew in the same 
agonizing moment 
that I was 
doomed ; tried to face my death; and then 
there was a dreadful, grinding shock, a flame 
tore through my brain, and I fell forward into 
darkness. 


“A FLAME TORE 


Document No. 4.—The explanation by Professor 

Willis Ravenden, F.R.S., etc., of the events of 

September 2oth, 21st, and 22nd, 1902, surrounding the 

death of Paul Serdholm and Harris Haynes and the 
striking down of Stanford Colton. 


Of the events of the three days, September 
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2oth, 21st, and 22nd, 1902, at Montauk 
Point, culminating in my own experience of 
the final date, I write with some degree of pain 
due to the personal element in my own attitude 
toward the case, and, as such, unworthy 
of a well-balanced intelligence. It is the 
more difficult for me to recount equably these 
matters in that I was shaken, at successive 
moments of the denouement, by many and 
violent passions: grief, fear, horror, and, 
finally, an inhuman rage which shamefully 
rankles in my memory. Yet what I here set 
down is told with such fidelity as I can 
achieve, bearing due reference to the com- 
parative value of the elements, and without, 
I trust, unnecessary circumlocution or ob- 
trusion of my own 
sentiments and 
theories. 

Upon the death 
of my esteemed 
young friend, Mr. 
Haynes, I made 
minute examina- 
tion of the vestigia 
near the body. 
These were obvi- 
ously the foot- 
prints of the same 
creature that killed 
Serdholm, the 
coast-guard. Not 
only the measure- 
ments and depth 
of indentation, but 
the intervals corre- 
sponded _ exactly 
to those observed 
in the first investi- 
gation. The non- 
existence of any 
known five - toed 
birds drove me to 
consideration of 
other winged 
creatures, and 
certainly none 
may say that, 
with the evidence 
on hand, my hypothesis of the survival and 
reappearance of the Pteranodon was not 
justified. 

Having concluded my examination into 
the circumstances of Mr. Haynes's death, 
I returned to Third House and set about 
embodying the remarkable events in a 
monograph. In this work I employed the 
entire afternoon and evening, with the excep 
tion of an inconsiderable space devoted to 
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a letter which it seemed proper to write to the 
afflicted family of Mr. Haynes, and in which 
I suggested for their comfort the fact that he 
met his death in the noble cause of scientific 
investigation. In pursuance of an under- 
standing with Mr. Colton, he and I were to 
have visited, early on the following morning, 
the scene of the tragedies. By a misconcep- 
tion of the plan I set out before he left, 
thinking that he had already gone. My pur- 
pose was to proceed to the spot along 
the cliffs instead of by the beach, this route 
affording a more favourable view, though an 
intermittent one, as it presents a succession 
of smoothly rolling hillocks. Hardly had I 
left the house when the disturbance of the 
grasses incidental to my passage put to 
flight a fine specimen of the Lycaena 
pseudargiolus, whose variations I have been 
investigating. I had, of course, taken my 
net with me, partly, indeed, as a weapon of 
defence, as the butt is readily detachable 
and heavily. loaded. 

In the light of subse- 
quent events I must confess 
my culpability in allowing 
even so absorbing an in- 
terest as this that suddenly 
beset my path to turn me 
from my engagement to 
meet Mr. Colton. _Instinc- 
tively, however, I pursued 
the insect. Although this 
species, as is well known, 
exhibits a power of sus- 
tained flight possessed by 
none other of the lepi- 
dopterz of corresponding 
wing area, I hoped that, 
owing to the chill morning 
air, this specimen would be 
readily captured. Provok- 
ingly it alighted at short 
intervals, but on each 
occasion rose again as I 
was almost within reach. 
Thus lured on I descrived 
a half-circle and was, ap- 
proximately, a third of a 
mile inland -when finally I 
netted my prey on the leaves 
of a Quercus _ ilicifolia. 
Having deposited it in the 
oison jar which I carried 
on a shoulder-strap, I made 
not without some 
juickenings of self-reproach, 

ward the cliff. Incentive 
to greater haste was fur- 
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nished by a fog-bank that was approach- 
ing from the south. Heading directly for 
the nearest point of the cliff, I reached it 
before the fog arrived. ‘The first object that 
caught my eyes, as it ranged for the readiest 
access to the beach, was the outstretched 
body of Colton lying upon the hard sand 
where Serdholm and Haynes had met their 
deaths. He was barely within my scope of 
vision, the nearer beach being cut off from 
sight by the cliff-line. 

I may say, without being intemperate of 
expression, that for the moment I was 
stunned into inaction. Then came the 
sense of my own guilt and responsibility. 
Along the cliff I ran at full speed, dipped 
down into a hollow, where, for the time, the 
beach was shut off from view, and _ sur- 


mounted the hill beyond, which brought me 
almost above the body a little to the east of 
the gully. 
ing swiftly, and now as I 


The fog, too, had been advanc- 
reached the 
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chffs edge it spread a grey mantle over 
the body lying there alone. Already I 
had reached the head of the gully, when 
there moved very slowly out upon the hard 
sand a thing so out of all conception, an 
apparition so monstrous to the sight, that my 
net fell from my hand and a loud cry burst 
from me. In the grey folds of mist it 
wavered, assuming shapes Leyond compre- 
hension. Suddenly it doubled on itself, con- 
tracted to a compact mass, underwent a 
strange inversion, and before my clearing 
vision there arose a man, dreadful of aspect 
indeed, but st Il a human being, and, as such, 
not beyond human powers to cope with. 
Coincident with this recognition I noted a 
knife, inordinately long of blade and bulky 
of handle, on the sand almost under Colton. 
Toward this the man had been moving when 
my cry arrested him, and now he stood facing 
the height with strained eye and bestially 
gnashing teeth. 

Here was no time for delay. The facile 
descent of the gully was out of the question. 
It was over the cliff or nothing ; for if Colton 
was alive his only chance was that I should 
reach his assailant before the latter could 
come at the knife. Upon the flash of the 
thought I was in mid-air, a giddy terror dull- 
ing my brain as I plunged down through the 
fog. Fortunately for me—for the bones of 
sixty years are brittle—I landed upon a slope 
of soft sand. Forward I pitched, threw my- 
self completely over, and, carried to my feet 
by the impetus, ran down the lesser slope 
upon the man. That he was obsessed by a 
mania of murder was written on his face and 
in his eyes. But now his expression, as he 
turned toward me, was that of a _ beast 
alarmed. To hold his attention I shouted. 
The one desideratum was to reach him 
before he turned again to the knife and 
Colton. 

The maniac crouched as I ran in upon 
him, and I must confess to a certain savage 
exultation as I noted that he had little the 
advantage of me in size or weight. Although 
not a large man, I may say that I am of wiry 
frame, which my out-of-door life has kept in 
condition. So I felt no great misgivings as to 
the outcome. We closed. As my opponent's 
muscles tightened on mine I knew, with a 
sudden, daunting shock, that I had met the 
strength of fury. For a moment we strained, 
I striving for a hold which would enable me 
to lift him from his feet. Then with a rabid 
scream the creature dashed his face into my 
shoulder and bit through shirt and flesh until 
] felt the teeth grate on my shoulder-blade. 
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Not immprobably this saved my life and 
Colton’s For, upon the outrage of that 
assault, a fury not less mSane than that of 
my enemy fired me, and I, who have ever 
practised a_ certain scientific austerity ot 
emotional hfe, became, to my dishonour, a 
raging beast. Power as of steam flashed 
through every vein, strength as of steel 
distended every muscle. Clutching at the 
throat of my assailant I tore that hideous 
face from my shoulder. My right hand, 
drawn back for a blow, twitched the cord of 
my heavy poison bottle. Shouting aloud I 
swung the formidable weapon up and brought 
it down upon his head with repeated blows. 
His grasp relaxed. I sprang back for a 
fuller swing and beat him to the ground. 
The jar was shattered, but such was my 
ecstasy of murderousness that I forgot the 
specimen of pseudargiolus, which fell with 
the fragments and was trodden mto the sand. 

In my hand I still held the base of the jar. 
My head was whirling. I staggered back- 
ward, and with just sense enough left to 
know that the deadly fumes of the cyanide 
were doing their work flung it far away. A 
mist fell like a curtain somewhere between my 
eyes and my brain, befogging the processes 
of thought. That Colton was now sitting up 
I knew to be a hallucination. Colton was 
dead—Colton was dead, said the spirit of 
murder deep in my brain. It remained for 
me to kill his slayer. ‘The world reeled about 
me, so I dropped to all fours and crawled 
to the man. That Colton should seem to 
have arisen and to be staggering toward 
us further enraged me. It was but fair that 
he should not interfere until I had finished 
my work. There was blood on the man’s 
face—my blood and his—as I set my fingers 
to his throat. Another moment and I should 
have had the murder of a fellow-man on my 
soul, but an arm slipped under my chest 
and a voice said :— 

“Tn Heaven’s name, Professor, don’t kill 
the poor wretch !” 

My hold relaxed. 


I felt myself lifted, and 
then I was lying on my back, looking into 


Colton’s white face. I must have been say- 
ing something, for Colton replied, as if to a 
question :— 

“Tt’s all right, Professor. ‘There’s no 
pseudargiolus or Pterancdon, or anything. 
Just lie quiet for a moment.” 

But it was borne in upon me that I had lost 
my prize. “Let me up!” I cried. “I’ve 
lest it—it fell when the poison jar broke.” 

“There, there,” he said, soothingly, as one 
calms a delirious person. “ Just wait——” 





THE FLYING DEATH. 


“*IN HEAVEN'S NAME, PROFESSOR, DON'T KILL THE POOR WRETCH !” 


“I’m speaking of my specimen, the pseu- 


dargiolus.” The mist was beginning to lift 
from my brain, and the mind now swung 
dizzily back to the great speculation. “ The 
Pteranodon ?” I gasped, looking about me. 
“There!” Colton laughed shakily as he 
pointed to the blood-besmeared form lying 
quiet on the sand. 
“ But the footprints ! the footprints ! 
fossil marks on the rock !” 
“Footprints on the rock? Handprints here.” 
“Handprints!” I repeated; “tell me 
slowly. I must confess to a degree of be- 
wilderment to which I am not accustomed.” 
“No wonder, sir. Here it is. I saw it 
all just before I was hit. This man is 
Serdholm’s cousin, the juggler. He’s crazy, 
probably from Serdholm’s blow.  He’s 
evidently been waiting for a chance to kill 
Serdholm. That rock in the gully’s mouth 
is where he waited. You've seen circus- 
jugglers throw knives—well, that’s the way 
he 
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killed Serdholm. In his crazy cunning 

saw that footprints would give him away, 
so he utilized another of his circus tricks and 
recovered the knife by walking on his hands. 
Perhaps the snipe tracks hereabout sug- 
gested it.” 

“ But Mr. Haynes? 
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And yourself?” 


“T don’t know why he wanted to kill us, 
unless he feared we would discover his 
secret. I escaped because I was going 
forward as he threw, and that must have 
disturbed his aim so that the knife turned in 
the air and the handle struck me, knocking 
me senseless.” 

Here the juggler groaned, and we busied 
ourselves with bringing him to. 


He is now in an asylum, with a fair chance 
of recovery. Mr. Colton is entirely recovered 
from his experience, as am I, except for an 
inconvenient stiffness in the muscles of my 
right shoulder where I was bitten. My 
physician advises me to train myself to 
manipulate the capturing-net with my left 
hand. After a long search I found the re- 
mains of the pseudargiolus specimen, with 
one wing almost intact. It may still be of 
aid in my work on the structural changes 
of this species. My monograph on the 
Pteranodon, it is hardly needful to state, will 
not be published. At the same time I main- 
tain that the survival of this formidable 
creature, while now lacking definite proof, is 
none the less strictly within the iimits of 
scientific possibility. . . . 
WILLIS RAVENDEN. 
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The Wild Men of Oberstdorf. 


By JAMES 


O-MORROW,” said the Pro- 
fessor, “the wild men are 
going to dance.” 

We were sipping our 
coffee at a little conditored in 
Oberstdorf, not more than a 
few hours’ rail from Munich or Ziirich, yet, 
for all the world, thousands of miles away. 
The village was almost as peaceful as the 
green valley in which it nestled at the foot 
of the Algau Alps, and the half-dozen trains 
which rolled in each day with invalids and 
visitors disturbed but little the quiet of this 
South Bavarian retreat. Some had come to 
be cured, others to rest, and still others to 
see a peasant spectacle which, for peculiarity 
and prettiness, cannot be matched elsewhere 
abroad. 

“ The dance,” continued the Professor, as 
he wiped his glasses, “is a tradition of these 
song-loving, athletic Algau people. How far 
back it goes no one knows, but probably it 
dates from heathen times. One of my fellow- 
professors in Munich says that the wild men 
are a survival of those who danced before 
the God Thor, and this is as good a guess as 
any. The fact is, the peasants themselves 
who dance do not know what they are 
dancing for. ‘They rig themselves up in an 
outlandish dress of fir and lichens, go through 
a series of fab/eaux and figures, partly panto- 
mimic and partly gymnastic, and pass round 
the hat at the end of it. The collection, 
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however, is far from paying for the trouble 
and expense of the performance.” 

The Professor’s description of the dance 
had in it the merit of brevity. He gener- 
ously left to me the full enjoyment of the 
spectacle. We parted at the hotel, to meet 
the following day, and I began to wonder 
how the wild men of Oberstdorf would bear 
up under a lively dance, such as I looked 
forward to, at a temperature of over ninety 
in the shade. For even with the snow on 
distant mountain peaks it was torrid in the 
valley. 

It was plain to see that the people of 
Oberstdorf were highly interested in their 
own spectacle, perhaps because the show had 
not been given for several years. At all 
events, the village was alive on the following 
day and clothed as if for festival. The 
streets were noisier, and the quaint costumes 
of the peasants from the country round lent 
variety and colour to it all. ‘The dance was 
to take place at some slight distance from 
the village, and the afternoon witnessed a 
steady crowd of tourists and natives, in 
cluding the Professor and myself, pouring 
thither, fearless of collection-boxes, and all 
with merry-making face. We soon found our- 
selves in the foreground ofa forest of firs—an 
almost ideal place for an a/ fresco entertain 
ment such as this—the firs bathed in sunlight 
and the sides and back of the roughly-con 
structed stage almost hidden in the shadow 
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of the mountains. It was a crude piece of 
handiwork, the entrance at the back of the 
stage being made of fir-boughs curved 
together like the backs of rustic chairs, and 
surmounted by an eagle with wings out- 
On each side of the stage were six 
or compartments, each separated 
other. Behind these could, at 
be heard a confused murmur, 
which, in conjunction with the nervous 
excitement of the spectators, showed that 
the performance was about to begin. The 
village band was near, giving some snatches 
of local music, which, had they been played 
after the performance, would have been a 


spread. 
“ wings, 
from the 
intervals, 
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welcome relief from the somewhat mono- 
tonous tune which dominated the movements 
of the wild men in their play. 

“There are thirteen wild men in all,” said 
the Professor, “and those six compartments are 
set apart for twelve of them. The thirteenth 
man is the leader and he comes through a 
door in the back, but, except for the slight 
honour of introducing the dancers and drink- 
ing with them at the end, he is a superfluous 
figure and has very little to do. I ought,” 
he added, “to tell you that we Germans 
call this the ‘Wildmdannlestanz,’ or ‘The 
dance of the little wild men,’ and the play is 
best described by its German title. The 
ittle wild men are part and parcel of our 
folk-lore, especially in mountainous regions 
such as this, and the ordinary peasant idea 

one of these gnome-like, tricksy creatures 
of the mountains is suggested, to a certain 
extent, by the dress and antics of the peas- 
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ants in the play.” He broke off suddenly. 
“Keep an eye on the middle door,” he 
added. “There goes the horn.” 

At the same minute emerged from the 
opening at the back of the stage a remark- 
able figure, who looked, indeed, as if he had 
come from some far-off fastness in the heart 
of the mountains. He was clothed from 
head to foot in moss and lichens, sewn on to 
his underclothing in some mysterious way, 
which hid entirely from view the man be- 
neath. His long, flowing beard and moustache 
were made of moss and bits of fir, and on 
his forehead was a wreath of holly. His 


body was surrounded by a fir girdle, and 
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nothing of his face appeared except his eyes 
and nose. 

The horn blown by this curious man in 
green and grey was the signal for the dancers 
to come together. “Will the wild men 
follow the call and hurry forward ?” he cried, 
as the echo of the horn died out. Still there 
was no movement, and the leader stood 
solitary on the stage. Then came the sound 
of a few bars of simple music, and, with the 
first note of the melody, a moss-clad hand 
was visible in each of the wings. Another 
note and these were gone. In a moment 
more hands, then legs, and then,'as if the 
wild men had plucked up courage in the 
stillness, a long-bearded head peeped out 
from each of the wings, only to disappear 
again ina flash. All these elfish movements 
were in strict accompaniment to the music, 
and all were done in unison, with consum- 
mate skill. 
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THE MUSIC OF THE WILD MENS DANCE. 


“ Probably,” said the Professor, as the wild 
men were shyly making their way on to the 
stage, “this is the only part of the old dance 
that has remained uncorrupted. It is always 
done in the same way, and the timidity is so 
well simulated that one feels it to be real.” 

The cry of a child in arms, as if in fear of 
the mountain sprites, gave truth at this 
moment to the Professor’s whispered words. 
‘Thee men were now on the stage in full view 
of* the audience, lightly springing on the 
boards in time with each other, and always 
moving forward. Throughout the whole 


performance they never walked or strode, 
but always, with little jumps, would come out 


of the wings in conformity with the dance 
figure, singly, in pairs, or in straight or 
crooked order, keeping time, with their spring- 
ing step, to the music. The stage trembled 
with the movements of their mossy feet, and 
when each of the figures which form the 
dance .was finished—seventeen in all—they 
disappeared into the wings, quickly to re- 
appear for the next figure in the dance. 

As in a ballet, these figures were at first 
easy, growing more and more difficult as the 
spectacle went on. ‘They stood up in two 
opposing rows, and slapped each other with 
their hands. Then they stood in a straight 
line and swung their legs. It was like a 
gymnastic exercise at school. In the third 
figure they ranged themselves in front of the 
audience and moved their heads and arms 
up and down. Again standing each behind 
the other, they swung their holly head- 
wreaths to right or left, according to the 
order of the dancers. 

More difficult was it when they stood upon 
their heads before the wings, maintaining 
their equilibrium with their arms upon the 
ground and keeping time to the music 
with their legs. As if this were not 
enough they made a simple pyramid and 
then stood up in a row, swinging their legs 
sideways. In the ninth figure six of them 
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stood on their heads in a 
circle and moved their 
legs. The tenth was a 
variation of the ninth. 
Then, as a fitting end of 
the first part of the spec 
tacle, they formed a great 
pyramid from two simple 
pyramids of men, through 
the interstices of which 
peeped the heads of some 
of the dancers, moving in 
rhythm from right to left. 
This group was most effec 
tive and brought forth merited applause. 
During the whole performance the liveliest 
interest of the spectators was kept up by the 
quick and clever movements of the men and 
the mute earnestness of their bearded faces. 
During the en/r’acte the bocks rapidly dis- 
appeared, for the day was sweltering. ‘The 
Professor carries the goodly weight of much 
learning, and I am not an elf, so we felt the 
temperature pressing. But it did not interfere 
with conversation. “I was telling you yester- 
day,” he said, “a little of the history of the 
dance, but I forgot to say that the earliest 
written record of it that we possess tells of a 
performance before one of the German princes 
in 1811. The dance was not got up for the 
reception of the noble guests, but was played 
before them because they wished to see It. 
It may have been developed as a result of 
princely favour, but it is a pity that more 
care hasn’t been taken, by the preservation 
of drawings and properties, to keep it as it 
once was. You will understand what I mean 
when you see the second part of the dance. 
As it is, we have altogether lost some of 
the figures of the dance, and we have no 
idea of the primitive forms of it. Some of 
the dancers who have taken part to-day are 
dependent entirely on their memory of 
previous dances for the figures in it, and the 
public representation occurs so infrequently 
that one wonders that it is so well done.” 
“Of course, it takes considerable practice ?” 
“Tt does, indeed. The men are the best 
athletes in this part of Bavaria, and are 
chosen for their suppleness and endurance. 
More than that, it is no small job to collect 
the moss and fir for those costumes. Some 
of the dancers have been scouring the forests 
for days, getting their clothes ready, as it 
were. It takes a lot of moss to cover the 
bodies of thirteen men; and, by the way,” 
the Professor added, with a wink, “that 
thirteenth man seems a bit unlucky, doesn't 
he? Fancy gathering all that moss for the 
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From a Photo. by) THE PYRAMID WITH THE TEN BOARDS. 
sake of appearing twice in the play! When 
he comes in with the beaker at the end of 
the performance I hope he'll ‘have it filled 
with something better than property beer. 
hose chaps are feeling the heat, too.” 

It was, however, a new set of men who 
came in for refreshment at the end of the 
second part, which was now beginning. I 
noticed that the second act of the play was 
made up almost wholly of pantomime, 
whereas the first act had 
been a series of gymnastic 
feats. My German friend 
told me that the selection 
of men in both divisions 
had been made with con- 
siderable knowledge of the 
effect desired. ‘The panto- 
mime took the form of 
homage before an _ extra- 
ordinary caricature of a wild 
man of the woods, painted 
m ten board squares erected 
on top of each other in the 
centre of the stage. It- 
eemed strange that so 
much action should be so 
lependent upon such a 
trifling subject, and _pro- 
ably it can never be ex- 
plained, as the old forms 
ff the play are lost. 

When we took our places 
in front of the stage the 
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wild men were engaging, 
with antics, in building 
up the picture. It was a 
clownish performance, for 
they put it up wrongly on 
purpose. Each of the 
ten board squares, about 
eighteen inches in width, 
was provided with holes 
above and below, so as 
to be easily fastened with 
wooden pegs, and on the 
floor of the stage was an 
arrangement by which the 
bottom row of four squares 
could be made to stand 
upright. On top of this 
row were placed three 
squares, then two, and 
then one square at the 
top, thus leaving empty 
square places through 
which the wild men, at 
times, protruded their dis- 
hevelled heads, as may be 
seen in the accompanying illustration. After 
the pyramid is first built, improperly, in a 
comic, topsy-turvy way, with the reverse side 
towards the spectators, the wild men, with 
much head-shaking and general buffoonery, 
discover their error and, withdrawing their 
heads, proceed to erect the pyramid correctly. 
In this faé/eau the picture of the wild man 
painted on the squares and joined together is 
shown to the spectators—a gigantic figure, 
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THE FIGHT WITH CLUBS. (J. Heimhuber. 
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dressed as the wild men in the dance; but, 
in detail, pictured according to some lo¢al 
artist’s fancy. The old pictures have gone 
the way of many other good things, and the 
wild man in recent performances dates only 
from 1891. As the Professor remarked, it 
seems a pity that all the early paintings have 
been lost. 

When the painted picture is in full view, 
properly built, the dancers, still in accordance 
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with the music, form a procession around it 
and kneel before it in homage. After this a 
gymnastic feat is shown. Six men stand at 
each side of the picture, representing a bell, 
four of them standing with crossed arms, and 
one man acting as the tongue of the bell. 
In all, twelve men take part, the two remain- 
ing men acting as ropes for the two bells. 
So clever is the /aé/eau that the bell actually 
sways, the tongue moves to accord with the 
action of the human rope, and the men 
maintain their equilibrium with the skill of 
trained gymnasts. When this feat is over 
the squares are taken down and carried away 
with the same swinging gait that has charac- 
terized the whole performance. 

Next comes an actual combat with clubs. 
The dancers emerge one after the other from 
the wings with huge sticks of wood, and 
hop about, shirking the actual encounter 
with cat-like motion, yet all the time 
approaching each other, ready for the fray. 
At last they come into close contact, and 
in a pantomimic encounter batter each other 
bitterly until one of the opposing parties begs 
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for mercy on bended knee. The request is 
granted with well-represented benignity, and 
conqueror dances off with conquered to the 
wings. This combat is shown in the photo- 
graph reproduced at the bottom of the 
preceding page. 

The closing faé/eau shows the wild men 
sitting together, each with a wooden beaker 
and each on the other’s knee. The thirteenth 
man now appears with a large wooden goblet 
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and pours drink into the different beakers. 
A drinking scene follows, and, to the accom- 
paniment of a drinking song sung behind the 
scenes, the dance of the wild men ends. 

As we left this sylvan theatre for the 
village the Professor again lamented the loss 


of the properties in the dance. “I ama bit 
of an antiquarian,” he said, “and I wish I 
knew what that picture of the wild man 
looked like centuries ago. It might open 
up some valuable speculations in folk-lore. 
Those beakers, too, would be interesting if 
they bad been handed down from olden 
times instead of being newly made from 
memory. The songs are fairly well preserved, 
and you will find them, together with a lot of 
interesting information about the dance, in a 
book called ‘Sayings and Customs of the 
Algiu,’ by Dr. Karl Reiser, who knows 
more about it than anyone You 
English people ought really to take pains to 
see the wild men’s dance, for it is one of 
the few remaining peasant spectacles we 
and, so far as I know, there is 
like it in the world.” 


else. 


possess, 
nothing 





Dishonoured and Unsung. 


By Mrs. C. N. WILLIAMSON. 


ARS. STANLEY HUBBARD 
j was giving a dinner-party at 
her new house in Park Lane. 
It was a very gorgeous house, 
and it was certain to be a 
very gorgeous dinner, for she 
had engaged as her chef the great Alphonse, 
whose last place had been with the Emperor 
of Austria. Besides, it had somehow leaked 
out that a slight misunderstanding had arisen 
between Mrs. Hubbard and her social god- 
mother, Lady Willie Onslow, and. people 
thought it would be interesting to see 
how the Bread Trust millionairess managed 
things in her first hour of. freedom. 

Thirteen invitations had been sent out 
and accepted. The first arrival was a youth- 
ful scion of foreign Royalty who had 
borrowed money of Mrs. Stanley Hubbard. 
The second was Lady Willie herself, wearing 
a veiled smile of malicious anticipation, and 
a paste copy of a diamond tiara which had 
been Mrs. Hubbard’s first gift to her. The 





remaining guests then began to follow one 


another in quick succession. 

The grandfather clock in the big hall, 
which did queer, expensive, astronomical 
things to music every fifteen minutes, chimed 
the quarter before nine, and at the same 
instant the tallest footman in London 
announced “ Lord and Lady Hardacre and 
Miss Faithfull.” 

After all—was the thought which tele- 
graphed itself round the drawing-room— 
“Mother Hubbard” was not doing badly 
out of leading-strings. It counted nothing 
that she had secured Prince Roberto, for he 
was to be bought when the price was big 
enough ; and,then, he was in love with pretty 
Lady Willie. But Lady Hardacre had been 
the beauty and wit of several seasons—the 
most popular girl of her day; and Lord 
Hardacre was the hero of the hour, in spite 
of whispers against him since the beginning 
of a certain inquiry. Everybody wanted 
this distinguished pair, who had been married 
a few months ago, soon after Lord Hard- 
acre’s triumphant return from the war; and 
it was a brilliant feather in the cap of such a 
woman as Mrs. Stanley Hubbard to have 
secured them. But the strange thing was 
that Lady Willie Onslow still bore her well- 
known smile of dainty malice. 

Lady Hardacre, sweeping towards her 


hostess in diamantéé draperies of cloudy black 
tulle, might have posed to an artist for the 
Goddess of Night. She was tall and dark, 
smiling and splendid. Everything about her 
glittered : the life-sized diamond swallow in 
her dusky, rippling hair; her great brown 
topaz eyes; her white teeth, between the 
scarlet lips of a mouth over large for perfect 
beauty, but ideal for expression ; the neck- 
lace on her long, white throat, the diamonds 
on her bosom; her belt of brilliants, the 
sparkling embroidery on her dress, the 
buckles on her little pointed shoes. 

She held her head high (as well she might, 
having secured the man whom no girl in 
England would have refused), and looked as 
all young queens or princesses ought to look 
and very seldom do. 

General Lord Hardacre was forty - four ; 
but to be forty-four is to be young when a 
man is a hero to his country. He had a 
well-featured, sallow, smileless face, which his 
friends called intellectual and his enemies 
arrogant. His figure was so erect and military 
that he gave the effect of being-taller than he 
really was; if not precisely handsome, the 
merest passing glance told that he was some- 
one in particular. 

As for Miss Faithfull, she was only Lady 
Hardacre’s sister, eight years younger and 
ten times less beautiful. Nevertheless, she 
was pretty, in a slim, brown, fawn-like little 
way of her own. She had eyes and lashes, 
and she was seventeen. Her name was 
Pearl, though it should, to be suitable, have 
been Hazel ; and she was just “out.” She 
did not talk much, but she looked as if she 
could think seriously, and for that reason 
and many others she would never rival the 
magnificent Diana in popularity. 

Everyone was delighted to see the Hard- 
acres, and “ Mother Hubbard’s” only son, 
down from Oxford for the “ Long,” was 
delighted to see Pearl Faithfull. The girl 
had very little money, but she was related to 
half the aristocracy in England, and a con- 
nection by marriage with Lady Hardacre 
would be as good a thing as could happen 
to a rich new-comer. Mrs. Hubbard had 
gleaned a vast deal of such valuable know- 
ledge as this under Lady Willie’s tutelage, 
and was proud of her ’cuteness in having 
invited the little brown Pearl to-night. Alto- 
gether, the Bread Trust millionairess was 
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well pleased with herself, and was chuckling 
inwardly at what must be Lady Willie's 
chagrin at her unassisted success, when 
another announcement was made. 

“General Falconer.” 

Mrs. Hubbard’s face beamed with hospi- 
tality and pride in the fine sound of the 
name as it rang through her drawing-room. 
That was the secret joy of it all—her guests, 
her drawing-room, her house, her triumph. 
She turned from the Hardacres to welcome 
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raising her heavily-jewelled hand high in air 
to shake that of the soldier. 

But the mysterious chill had touched him 
also. 

He was a tall, lean, dark man, with the 
bold, uncompromising gaze of an eagle. It 
was fierce at this moment as well as uncom 
promising. With his lips pressed together, 
his thin nostrils a-quiver, his sombre eyes 
suddenly alight like a beacon, the man 


looked dangerous. 








“SHE TURNED FROM THE HARDACRES TO WFLCOME THE LAST ARRIVAL.” 


the last arrival, who was the fourteenth 
member of the party, counting the hostess. 
But, even in turning, she was smitten in the 
face with a wave of electricity which tingled 
through the room. 

What was the matter with her guests? 
She did not know. It was as if a spell had 
fallen upon them, freezing them into gravity 
and silence. Something had happened. The 
cold chill which is the forerunner of disaster 
pinched Mrs. Hubbard’s flesh like the icy 
wind that heralds a storm on a warm day of 
sumptuous summer. 

“So glad to see you, dear General 
Falconer,” she rallied her forces to exclaim, 


In the midst of the hush which had fallen 
on the room Mrs. Hubbard, in her torture 
and bewilderment, could have screamed. 
She did not know what to do. Involuntarily 
her frightened eyes travelled for help to 
Lady Willie ; but Lady Willie’s was the one 
radiant face in the stricken circle, and, 
catching that smile, her ex-pupil read the 
truth. She had done something awful. Lady 
Willie had known all the time, had let het 
drift happily to the lip of the cataract, and 
now would rejoice as she went over. This 
was the discarded Mentor’s revenge. 

Had the tension lasted more than one 
intolerable. moment Mrs. Hubbard must 
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have collapsed utterly, but the strain was 
relaxed in a way as unexpected as beneficent. 
Little Pearl Faithfull ran forward, and—-like 
the child that she was—held out both hands 
to General Falconer. 

“Tt is good to see you,” she cried. “I 
don’t know when I’ve been as glad of any- 
thing.” The girl of seventeen and ‘the 
soldier of forty shook hands once and again. 
He smiled down at her and looked at nobody 
else. Then she turned blushing and dewy- 
eyed to Mrs. Hubbard, with a glance which 
took in everyone. “I think I’m very lucky,” 
she said, “to have General Falconer for one 
of my oldest friends. We have known him, 
my sister and I, ever since I was a little girl 

oh, a very little girl. And a great bother 
I must have been to him often, but he was 
always kind, wasn’t he, Di?” 

.This direct challenge Diana Hardacre 
received like the woman of the world that she 
was, though she was in a mood to slaughter 
the widow of Stanley Hubbard and not count 
it murder. She smiled a non-committal 
smile, murmured a few vaguely-agreeable, 
vaguely-audible words, and asked her hus- 
band a question which drew him instantly 
into a conversation with herself and Prince 
Roberto of Pisa. A Liberal peer and his 
wife, who called herself an Anarchist, spoke 
to Falconer, and dinner was announced. 

In wild haste, snatching at salvation for 
herself and her ship of state, the hostess 
stumbled among ideas of readjustment. 
General Falconer was to have taken in Lady 
Hardacre, but now this was clearly im- 
possible; they had scarcely exchanged a 
salutation, and the two men had frankly 
glared for an electric second. 

In sheer desperation Mrs. Hubbard flung 
Falconer and Pearl Faithfull to each other, 
and as this one change upset all other 
arrangements a sort of “ general post ” took 
place. The Prince, who, as the highest in 
rank, should have taken his hostess, got 
Lady Willie, and astonished people were 
paired off helter-skelter, amused or annoyed 
as the case might be. 

“How too terribly delicious ! ” 
Lady Willie to her princely neighbour. 

“My getting you? It’s heavenly,” 
answered Roberto, who would have liked 
to marry morganatically this fascinating 
widow, if she had had any other fortune than 
her face and wicked tongue. 

“No, no. Don’t be foolish. 
course, the situation.” 

“T don’t understand it—-except that some- 
thing is queer.” 

Vol. xxv.—50. 


cooed 


I mean, of 
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Horrid old 
She’ll crawl 


“Something is very queer. 
thing! I could dance with joy. 
to me now. 
worse fall.” 

“What is the mystery ?” asked the Prince. 

“Surely you know about the row between 
Hardacre and Falconer? I thought every- 
body did, except Mother Hubbard. She 
never reads anything in the papers—except 
the society news, as she calls it. She never 
knows what is going on except marriages, or 
what is coming off except divorces and last 
year’s hats. She told me, all puffed up with 
pride like a pouter pigeon, that the Hard- 
acres were coming; and only a day or two 
ago my dear Anarchist cousin happened to 
mention that she and Lord Exmouth had 
persuaded Falconer to accept, lest people 
should say he was ashamed to be seen about. 
But I feared it was too good to be true.” 

“I’m afraid I don’t read your English 
newspapers,” said the Prince. ‘It is all I 
can do to keep up with the squabbles of my 
own country. Besides, I have been in 
London only six weeks, and I have thought 
of nobody but you.” 

“Mother Hubbard has been here twice 
that time and has thought of nobody but 
herself. Oh, there’s no excuse for her. 
She'll never live this down. I’m quite grate- 
ful to you for not knowing the story. I shall 
like telling it. It’s quite a romance. Well, 
to begin with, once upon a time there were 
two men. ‘They were the youngest generals 
in the Army, having been rewarded for mag- 
nificent service in the Soudan campaign ; and 
they were both in love with the same woman 
—who was in love with herself. She was 
twenty-five, and had saved herself up through 
six seasons, with the view of getting the best 
bargain in the market. ‘Then came the war. 
The two men proposed. The girl, being a 
very wise girl, accepted neither, but secretly 
encouraged both to hope. She said she 
could not quite make up her mind, and asked 
each one to wait. There was jealousy be- 
tween them, but neither one dreamed how 
far it had gone with the other ; men never 
do if the woman is clever. So each fought 
to succeed better than his rival, so that in 
the end he might have more to offer. 

“This was what the girl wanted. She 
knew that reputations were made and un- 
made by war, and she didn’t intend to 
commit herself until she saw what would 
happen. 

““What happened was this. 

“In the beginning both men did _ bril- 
liantly, and the eyes of all England were 


Never did pride come before a 
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on them. Falconer was the younger in 
years and in rank, but he made a great 
start ; it looked to those ‘in the know’ as if 
he might win the race. Unluckily for him, 
however, he was under Hardacre’s orders 
(he wasn’t Zord Hardacre then); some 
wily old Boer person was being pursued. 
Falconer had made certain dispositions, 
when Hardacre swept down on him like 
a whirlwind and upset them. He took 
away some of Falconer’s men and _bat- 
teries, and sent a verbal order that a 
direct assault should be made. Falconer 
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aide-decamp was dead also, it was simply 
a question as to which man had lied. 
Hardacre was the one who had the ear of 
the powers that be. He was believed ; and 
as the very next thing he did was to bring off 
a big coup he sprang at once on to a pedestal 
as a hero. The newspapers did the rest. 
Fate was Hardacre’s friend through the whole 
campaign, while that one stroke of ill-fortune 
ruined Falconer. He was blamed for the 


frightful disaster, which he attempted to throw 
on Hardacre’s shoulders ; was severely repri- 
manded, invited to resign, and came home 











“HE SENT A VERBAL ORDER THAT A DIRECT ASSAULT SHOULD BE MADE.” 


(all this is his side of the story) thought there 
must have been some mistake. He says that 
he scribbled off a despatch explaining the 
whole situation, and asking if the order 
really was exactly as he had received it. This 
despatch he sent post-haste by his azde-de 
camp. ‘The answer came again verbally, that 
Falconer was to proceed as directed. He 
obeyed, and had one of the worst disasters 
of the war. 

“Then came the row between the two 
men. Hardacre denied having ordered the 
direct assault. The man who had brought 
the instructions had been killed, but, of 
course, Hardacre’s word was good, and as he 
swore he had never received any such des- 
patch as Falconer said he had sent, and that 


At the end of the war Hardacre returned 
also, but in a very different way ; he was a con- 
queror ; he had a grand reception ; his name 
was on the list for Coronation honours ; he 
was made a viscount ; and soon after Diana 
Faithfull married him. 

“One would have thought that Falconer 
was whistled down the wind ; but having lost 
the girl he loved, and most other things worth 
having, he seemed doggedly determined not 
to let honour go without a last struggle. He 
has some powerful friends, Exmouth among 
others, and the affair came up in Parliament. 
There were furious ructions ; but everybody 
was tired of the war, and the newspapers 
made as little of the matter as they could, 
because they didn’t want Hardacre knocked 
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off the pedestal on which they had helped 
to place him, or Falconer put up on the 
height from which they’d helped to drag 
him down. 

“Nevertheless, you know how stories 
grow. A certain set have started disagree- 
able rumours about Hardacre, and there are 
still people who say that he did give the 
order which caused the disaster; that 
Falconer did send the despatch ; that it was 
received and suppressed by Hardacre to save 
his own reputation and ruin that of his most 
dangerous rival. 

“All this is véewx seu (though the two 
haven’t met socially till to-night), and the 
gossip hasn’t hurt Hardacre much. The 
only thing which could really harm him now 
would be to have it proved that he had got 
the despatch ; but it’s the most unlikely thing 
in the world to happen. Still, there you 
have the situation with the two men, and the 
one woman between them.” 

“ And the little girl with the eyes. Doesn’t 
she count ?” 

“She counted to-night, just as the smallest 
trump may take a trick. But the child has no 
real part in the game, though they do say she 
has been in love with Falconer ever since she 
was eight or ten years old, and he used to take 
Pearl on his knee, tell her stories, and bring 
her sweets or toys, to please Diana. A quiet, 
shy little thing it is, like some small creature 
of the woods. I was surprised to see how she 
came out at the critical moment. I never 
heard her say sO many consecutive words 
before in company. Look at her now, sitting 
next to him. She’s dumb as a little doll. 
The girl lives with the Hardacres, and Di is 
trying to marry her off to Tom Hubbard. 
She'll probably do it, too, unless I put a 
spoke in her wheel.” 

“And shall you ?” 

“T hardly think so. Di Hardacre and I 
have never interfered with each other ; that 
is, neither of us has wanted any of the 
other’s men. She was the most ambitious 
gitl I ever knew---and the hardest. But one 
should always be nice to girls, because one 
doesn’t know whom they may marry ; and I’m 
rather glad now I’ve always been nice to Di. 
She has got what she wanted. She has suc- 
ceeded in reaching the top round of the 
ladder.” 

“Does she love Hardacre ?” 

Lady Willie laughed. ‘“ She loves success. 
But isn’t it amusing? Isn’t it too delicious, 
Mother Hubbard having them all here ?” 

“ Anything is delicious when one is near 
you,” said Prince Roberto. 
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Lord and Lady Hardacre, with the latter’s 
sister, were the first to break up the party, 
which, despite valiant efforts made by some 
of the members, had been a dismal failure. 
The Hardacres were going on to a political 
reception, and dropped the young girl on the 
way at their own house in Berkeley Square. 

It was elevert o'clock ; and though Pearl 
Faithfull was “ out,” eleven stili appeared to 
her a reasonable bedtime. But never in her 
life had she felt less inclined for bed than 
she did to-night. 

Every nerve in her small body was tingling 
as she went up to her room on the third floor 
of the big, silent house. 

It was the end of May, but the night was 
chill, and the girl shivered, either with cold 
or nervousness, as she passed through the 
dimly-lighted corridors. Physically she was 
glad of the freshly-kindled fire which, crackled 
on the hearth and caught her attention as 
she entered the room. A moment later 
Lady Hardacre’s maid appeared, in time to 
take off the long white cloak. Pearl had 
no maid of her own, but this woman had 
been with Diana for years and did what she 
could for the younger sister through fondness 
rather than obligation. 

“This room is in a terrible state, miss,” 
she said, “but you would insist on the 
things being brought in the minute her lady- 


ship had told me what she could spare for 
your poor folk, so here they are, scattered 


about for you to dispose of. I fetched them 
in when I got a bit of time after you had 
gone out; but you won’t want to look 
through anything to-night; and hadn’t I 
better lay them aside till to-morrow, 
when——” 

“No, thank you, Morris,” replied the girl, 
glancing at a pile of miscellaneous clothing 
spread out upon a sofa and chair. “ The 
things won’t be in my way, and I sha’n’t need 
you to help me undress. I may write a few 
letters. Go and have a nap until Lady 
Hardacre wants you.” 

The maid said “ good-night ” and softly shut 
the door. It was good to be alone. Pearl 
breathed more freely. She began walking 
up and down, restlessly, hovering one 
minute before the fire, holding out little, 
ringless hands to the blaze without feeling 
the warmth, then flitting to a long mirror, 
and staring into the eyes of her white reflec- 
tion, as if asking sympathy from-a friend 

Years ago, when Pearl Faithfull had been 
a lonely child, she had given her image in 
the glass a name, pretending that it was 
another little girl, living in an adjoining 
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house with a great, open window in between. 
She called this playmate “Grace,” which 
was her favourite name; and now she 
thought wistfully of the old days when she 
had had Grace to confide in. There was 
no one now. Still, she spoke half aloud to 
the pale reflection. 

“Cruel! cruel!” she said. ‘ What horrible 
injustice! He is so thin and haggard, even 
though he laughed and talked and asked me 
if I remembered little things. If I remem 
bered! Oh, if I could have died to save 
him! The noblest man—the bravest — and 
they have dragged him down———” 

The blood rushed to her face and she saw 
it in the glass. Suddenly she was ashamed 
of her own emotion. She turned from the 
mirror and almost ran across the room to 
the pile of discarded clothing, to which she 
addressed herself in a frenzy of energy. 

Pearl was not like the splendid Diana, 
born for and happy only in society. Since 
she left the schoolroom, where she had 
worked with a strange passion for study— 
almost any study—she would have been 
wretched without her charities. She had a 
few hundreds a year of her own, with which 
she was allowed to do as she chose, and her 
choice was to limit her own wardrobe and 


support a créche, where babies were looked 


after in the absence of their mothers at work. 
Pearl often visited the créche, knew the whole 
life-history of every woman who benefited by 
it, and pestered her sister and friends for 
cast-off clothing to bestow upon them either 
for themselves, their husbands, or their 
children. 

With a view of putting away thoughts which 
clamoured at the door of her heart, the girl 
began feverishly sorting out these last contri- 
butions. There were three country frocks of 
Di’s, nobly sacrificed on the altar of charity 
by Morris; a dressing-gown, several pairs of 
shoes, and two old suits of clothes of Hard- 
acre’s—one “ mufti,” the other battered 
khaki. 

Pearl knew exactly how she would 
apportion off these things. She began 
dividing them into separate heaps, to be 
wrapped in parcels later, and as she took 
up each garment she almost mechanically 
searched the pockets, as Di had once warned 
her she must do, after losing a diamond ring 
unaccountably. 

Morris, evidently, had been before her in 
this task. The dresses were laid aside again, 
after being examined in vain. Hardacre’s 
civilian clothing followed; and then Pearl 
took up the khaki jacket. As she did so a 
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curious pang shot through her, keen and thin 
as a needle’s point. 

“He wore this in battle,” the girl said to 
herself. ‘Could a woman who loved a man 
give away such a thing? If I——no, I 
couldn’t do it! Anything else should go 
sooner.” 

She fumbled in the pockets, as in duty 
bound. ‘There was a half-used package of 
cigarettes in one, which would have seemed 
rather pathetic if she had been fond of Lord 
Hardacre ; but Pearl had not been able 
to love her brother-in-law. It would have 
broken her heart to see Di married to Dick 
Falconer, yet she had wished for the marriage 
for Falconer’s sake, and she resented Hard 
acre’s taking her sister away from the other 
man as if he were a thief who had stolen a 
jewel. Then, as she was folding the coat, 
something rustled. The girl looked again in 
one pocket and saw nothing; but in the 
second the lining was torn, and she found a 
crumpled piece of paper which had worked 
its way between the pocket and the cloth. 
She took it out and tossed it on the floor, 
instead of throwing it into the waste-paper 
basket as she had intended. But it gave 
a disorderly look to the pretty room, and 
she picked it up, meaning to take better aim 
at the basket. Her eyes rested fora moment 
upon the ball of paper. With a quick 
impulse she opened it, and then gave a sharp 
cry which no one heard save Grace, in the 
mirror. 

There was no mistake. Pearl knew the 
whole story. She had read the papers, and 
had never forgotten the wording of the 
famous despatch which General Falconer 
said he had sent and Lord Hardacre said he 
had never received. 

This was the identical document. It had 
been in Bernard’s pocket. He had lied. 

What to do? If the man disgraced 
through that lie had this proof in his pos- 
session and knew where it had been found, 
he could exonerate himself even now. His 
whole life might be different. But what of 
Diana’s husband? What of Diana ? 

Pearl felt herself a child. She knew not 
what to do with this tremendous weapon in 
her hand. Her brain, numbed at first as if 
by a blow, acted slowly ; but pictures of past 
and present rose before her eyes. She saw 
her childhood’s idol in the dust, flung there 
by his rival, who had profited in love and 
honours by the fall. It was in her power— 
hers—to raise him. Could she hesitate? 
“No—no!” she cried out, and sprang to 
her feet. 
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seeing, realized 
that her sister 
knew. 
“What 
patch ? ” 


des- 











“Oh, Di!” the 
girl broke out at 
her, passionately. 
“What is. the use 
of quibbling and 
denying ? Bernard 
did give the order 
and did_ receive 
General Falconer’s 
despatch, which 
he said that he 
had never had. I 
have found it.” 

Diana grew pale. 
In an instant she 
looked years older. 
All the hardness 
of her handsome 
face, veiled at most 
times by the dazzle 








“THIS WAS THE IDENTICAL DOCUMENT.” 


At this instant ringed fingers tapped on 
the door, and Diana came in im her glittering 
black dress and jewels 

“IT saw your light,” she said. “My head 
ached, and it was stupid at the Whitakers’. 
Bernard has gone to the Rag and I came 
home, partly because I was bored and partly 
because I wanted to speak to you alone 
before you had time to get to bed. How 
dared you behave as you did at the Hubbard 
woman’s, talking to that man as if we were 
still friends and nothing had happened? I 
could have boxed your ears. A man who 
has lied and tried to, ruin my husband, 
whose bread you are eating !” 

A wave of fire ran through 
veins. 

“ Richard Falconer never told a lie or did 
a mean or cowardly or dishonourable thing 
in his life,” she said, in a strange voice. “It 
is Bernard who is guilty of all.” 

“ Ungrateful little wretch! I don’t know 
what you mean. I doubt if you know your- 
self.” 

“Are you sure that you don’t know ?” 

“Of course I am sure. What are you 
talking about ? ” 

“The despatch.” 

A sudden and curious change passed over 
Diana Hardacre’s face. It was a quivering 
of the muscles, then a conscious stiffening 
as if to control them. Pearl saw it, and, 


the girl’s 





of her smile, was 
nakedly accentu- 


ated. she said, “that Dick 


“T suppose,” 
Falconer showed something to you which he 
made you believe was the despatch. Of 
course, it is a forgery.” 

Pearl’s eyes blazed. 


“He doesn’t even 
know it exists. But he shall know. Would 
Bernard have carried about a forgery in his 
pocket ?” 

Involuntarily she glanced towards the 
khaki jacket hanging over the back of a 
chair. Diana’s glance followed, and her 
quick wits leaped at the truth. She pointed, 
and her rings and bangles scintillated with 
the shaking of her hand. 
there ?” 

“ Ves. 
torn lining. 

“There is some mistake, of course. But 
—it might do harm. Give what you have 
found to me and I will throw it into your 
fire without even reading it.” 

“T will not give it to you, Di. 
Falconer is to have the paper.’ 

“ Are you mad? That would ruin Bernard 
—ruin me.” 

“Tam very sorry. 
hesitate to ruin Dick.” 

“What did it matter for him, compared 
with us? Listen, Pearl, I am going to tell 
you something. You are only a child, but I 
will throw myself upon your mercy. I lied 
when I said that I didn’t know what you 


It had slipped down through a 


” 


General 


But Bernard’ did not 


“You found it—. 
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This dreadful affair has been half 
poor Bernard for a long time. He 
It isn’t as bad as you 
think—not nearly as bad. He thought he 
had lost or destroyed the paper. When all 
the fuss began and Falconer demanded that 
it should be produced, it was true that 
Bernard hadn’t it. He had never seen the 
As it 


meant. 
killing 


confessed all to me. 


thing since the day it was received. 


couldn’t possibly be 
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“ You shall not!” 

“] shall. Nothing shall prevent me.” 

“T will prevent you.” Fierce and lithe as 
a panther Diana sprang at her. Arguments 
had failed, but force was left, and she was 
stronger than the slender young girl. 

Quick as light Pearl pushed the crumpled 
paper deep down into the low-cut bodice of 
her dress, and was ready, as Diana’s strong 
bands would have 
snatched it, to ward 





produced, the sim- 
plest and best way 
to say that he 
had not had it.” 
“The best 
himself.” 
“The best for 
England. A man in 
his position must 
think of big issues; 
he must even do evil 
if you like to call 
that good may 
To revive 


was 


for 


it so 
come 
the scandal 
when it is dying out, 
would not help Dick 
Falconer much 
and it would ruin 
us for ever.’ 

“It would re 
store Dick’s repu- 
tation. It isn’t too 
late for that.” 

“ His re 
putation is 
a thousand 
times 
important 

-now 

than Ber- 

nard’s for 

England’s 

sake for 

mine. You must see that, 
Pearl. Between two evils 
you must choose the less. I 
have lived through this and 
I have suffered, too; but 
always I said to myself, 
‘The despatch doesn’t exist. No one can 
ever know.’ ‘Think what it would be to 
spoil Bernard’s career just when it is brightest. 
Think what the world would say of you.” 

“I don’t think of the world or care for it, 
though I am sorry for you. Most of all I 
think of Dick—and of the one right thing to 
do. At first I wasn’t sure; but now I am 
sure, and I am going to do it.” 


now, 





less 


““WILL VOU GIVE 


them off and defend 
herself. She was no 
match for the elder 
woman in strength, 
and knew it, but she 
matched her in de 
termination, and was 
ready to guard the 
document which 
meant Dick Fal 
coner’s honour, even 
with her life. 

Diana was a whirl- 
wind as she rushed 
upon her, dashing 
aside the barrier of 
a chair behind which 
Pearl wasentrenched. 
The strong, beautiful 
hands fastened on 
the two slim shoul- 
ders and shook the 
girl till her teeth 
chattered. “Will 
you give it to me?” 
she demanded. 

“No!” came the 
answer, brokenly. 

They struggled 
together, the two 
sisters, swaying, pant- 
ing, their gaze inter- 
locked, their breath 
hot on one another’s 
face. Then Diana’s 
foot turned in her 
high - heeled _ slipper. 
She stumbled ; her 
grasp on Pearl’s 
wrists slackened for a second. 3efore she 
could recover the girl had shaken her off 
and rushed from the room, shutting the door 
with violence. 

Almost instantly Di followed, but already 
her sister had vanished. It was in the 
woman’s mind that the child meant to hide 
the paper where she could not find it. She 
looked for her everywhere, going quietly that 








IT TO ME?’ SHE DEMANDED.” 
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the servants might not hear and have subject 
for wonder and gossip. In each room where 
Pearl might have hidden Diana searched, and 
it was not until the last that she guessed at the 
bold thing which the girl must have done. 

Pearl was not in the house, and there was 
but one person to whom she would have gone 
with that paper. She must have run out in 
her low-necked dinner-dress, without a cloak, 
to give the despatch to General Falconer. It 
was a mad thing to do at any hour, especially 
at such an hour as this ; but Di believed that, 
rather than risk losing the paper, this was the 
thing that she had done. 

Chere was no time to waste in useless 
anger. The despatch must be got back. 
Keen as though a dagger’s point flashed 
through it, and bright as the steel of its 
blade, came an inspiration. There was a way 
by which she might save the situation. To 
try it was to risk something—to risk even 
her reputation ; but when there is only one 
hope of averting ruin a woman is not 
squeamish — especially such a woman as 
Diana Hardacre. 

She had not yet rung for her maid, having 
meant to scold Pearl for her sins before 
beginning to undress. Now she was glad of 
this. She went back to her room, consulted 
the mirror, saw that her pallor took nothing 
from her beauty, rejoiced for a quick instant 
that she was one of the chosen women before 
whom men are as children, put on again her 
cloak of yellow and gold, and let herself 
softly out into the street. 

She walked swiftly away from Berkeley 
Square towards Piccadilly, and in eight or 
ten minutes had hailed a cab. “Take me 
to Queen Anne’s Mansions,” she said to the 
driver. 

On the way there was time to think what 
she would do. The scene to which she 
looked forward would need all her wit, all 
her powers of resource ; yet, since it must be 
gone through, there would be a certain thrill 
of savage joy in it—the joy of mastering a 
strong man made weak by his great love. It 
was not that which she dreaded ; it was the 
thought of the preliminaries. She knew 
where Falconer’s rooms were in Queen 
Anne’s Mansions. He had had them for 
years, and once or twice she had gone there 
to tea with Pearl (then almost a child) and 
an aunt who had been the chaperon of her 
maidenhood. She would be well able to find 
her way to the flat again, but the danger was 
that she would not, at this time of night, be 
allowed to do so unquestioned. Her cab 
was a quick one. She arrived before she had 
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decided on a definite plan of action ; and as 
she entered the hall a big clock announced 
the half hour after midmight. “I am sup- 
ping here with friends,” she said to the 
porter. As she spoke her eyes roved. On 
the list of residents she saw a name she 
knew. ‘“ Lady Arbuthnot,” she added. 

It was enough. Her beauty, her elegance, 
were passport enough; and three minutes 
later she had stepped out of the lift on the 
second floor (where one hasty glance had told 
her Lady Arbuthnot lived) and was on her way 
up to the fourth—Falconer’s floor—on foot. 

Her heart beat thickly. What if he had 
not come home? What if he had come, had 
already seen Pearl, and gone out again? 
There would hardly have been time for that ; 
yet it might have happened. Her hand was 
trembling as she rang Falconer’s bell. But 
her suspense was not for long. She could 
scarcely have counted ten before the man 
himself opened the door. 

The long corridor was dimly lit, but he 
stood with a bright light behind him, which 
shone into her face. 

“Lady Hardacre ! 
the exclamation was not loud. 
not have reached other ears outside. 

“ Yes,” she answered. “I must speak to 
you on a matter of life or death. Are you 
alone?” 

“Quite alone.” 

“*But—someone has been here? 
one has lately left you?” 

“* Yes.” 

“She has been. 


” 


he exclaimed. But 
It could 


Some- 


She has given it to him 
already and gone,” was the thought that 
sprang into Lady Hardacre’s brain with his 


answer. But aloud she Said, “It is late, 
and you will think my coming here to you 
strange, perhaps unpardonable. When you 
have heard what I have to say, though, it 
will seem neither. Please let me come in.” 

“Pray do so.” He spoke coldly. 

She swept past him into the flat and he 
shut the door. When it was safely closed, 
and he had followed her to the room which 
was study and smoking-room combined, she 
stood to face him, her gold and yellow cloak 
thrown off, her perfect neck gleaming with 
the soft whiteness of new ivory under the 
light— uncovered save for jewels—as it rose 
out of her diamond-sewn black dress. 

“Dick !” she faltered, with a sob in her 
voice, which she could make poignant-sweet 
as the low notes of a ’cello—“ Dick, I have 
come to remind you of all we once hoped to 
be to each other and to throw myself on your 
mercy.” 
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“DICK, | HAVE COME TO REMIND YOU OF AI.L WE ONCE 
EACH OTHER.” 


“You have come to remind me of that?” 

“Yes ; for I cared for you then as I 
never have and never can care for anyone 
else. Can’t you believe that ?” 

“T neither can nor do I wish to believe it 
now, Lady Hardacre. It would lower you 
in my eyes to think that you had loved me 
and married another man.” 

* Ah, men can’t understand women. You 
were an ideal man for me, and then, when I 
thought you guilty of terrible mistakes, of 
stooping to untruths to save yourself, the 
ideal died.” 

“Tf you had really cared you would not 
have believed me guilty. Your sister, little 
Pearl, who has thought of me as an elder 
brother-- no more—how faithful she has been 
through all! I never knew till to-night what 
the child’s heart was. It was worth much to 
find out ; and mine has been warmed by her 
dear loyalty as I didn’t know it could ever 
be warmed again.” 

Diana Hardacre’s 


pale cheeks lit with 
sudden anger against Pearl, and against the 
man whose mind could wander from such a 
confession as hers to praise of a child. A 
malicious impulse to strike her sister down 
from the high place where she had climbed 


her to forgetfulness of diplomacy. 


stung 
“ Pearl’s loyalty!” she sneered. ‘ What is 
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loyalty worth when it is not 
disinterested? Pearl has been 
in love with you since be- 
fore she gave up dolls. She 
was sick with jealousy when 
she feared that one day you 
and I might be everything to 
each other. You call her a 
child. But she is a woman, 
passionately in love, and 
ready to fawn on you, to 
show that she would stand 
by you before the world, 
no matter who has turned 
against you. She is ready 
to do any unscrupulous 
thing to win you; she has 
proved that to-night.” 

“Lady Hardacre!” The 
man’s dark face flamed. 
“Shame upon you for such 
words. Even if they were 
true it would be cruel, un- 
womanly, to speak them. As 
they are not true——” 

“Oh, true or not, what 
does it matter?” she broke 
in, quick to see her error 
and anxious to undo it. 
“What does Pearl or anyone or anything 
in this world matter, except the thing 
that brought me to you? Dick, if I have 
offended you, forgive me. I’m half out 
of my mind to-night, or I would not be 
here pleading to you to save me. _ I let 
you go out of my life, and, whatever my 
regret may be, it is too late to think of that, 
madness to dwell on it. Loyalty and all 
interests bind me to the man I have married. 
He and I are one; what breaks him breaks 
me. I don’t plead with you for him, but for 
myself. If it will move you I'll go down on my 
knees and say, ‘Dick, spare me! For Heaven's 
sake, for old days’ sake, spare me !’” 

He sprang forward and caught her up, as 
she would have knelt to him; but when he 
raised her he did not hold the lovely, palpi 
tating figure fast, on an instant’s passionate 
impulse. He put her from him, simply, with 
gentle coldness, the lines of his face harden- 
ing with all a reserved nature’s dislike of 
theatrical surprises. 

“T don’t know what you mean,” he said. 

“But you must know. The despatch— 
oh, how hard you make it for me, since the 
man is my husband, and my duty is to him 
as his wife, no matter what he is, what he 
has done! After all, he received it. The 
revelation came to me to-night. Believe me, 
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if I had guessed—but I mustn’t speak of 
that now. He must have suffered—surely 
he has suffered. If this thought could be 
revenge enough for you—but I can’t hope 
it. You are a good man, but not a saint, 
and so I ask the sacrifice for myself, because 
J am a woman you once loved and you are 
chivalrous. I’m weak—weak. I live for 
the world. I couldn't bear the shame of 
his being found out—all the sordid horror, 
the newspapers, the whispers, the cold looks, 
the fire of adulation which has been my 
life turned to ashes. Think of what it 
means tome. <A thousand times more than 
to a strong nature like yours, Dick. You've 
passed the worst of it. Will you go on 
bearing the burden, to save me from death 
and worse, now that it has been put in your 


power to throw it off? How I would worship . 


you! How I should be down on my knees 
before you, in spirit, so long as I lived ! You 
would be my saviour. If you refuse | shall 
kill myself. Oh, can’t I move you? You 
look at me as if you were made of stone.” 

“If I do it is because I understand no 
more than a stone. We are at cross purposes, 
Lady Hardacre. So far as I know it is not 
in my power to injure you or yours.” 

“What! Pearl has not brought you the 
despatch ?” 

“T have not seen her since you took her 
away from Mrs. Hubbard’s house.” 

“Ah-h!” It was a long breath of mingled 
relief and bewilderment. But the relief was 
only momentary. “She means to give it to 
you,” Diana said. ‘I know her well enough 
to be sure of that. She fought like a tigress 
when I would have taken it to save our 
honour, and her from doing so mad, so cruel 
a thing. She ran out of the house to escape 
from me; and I can’t prevent her now from 
keeping her threat, because she will be 
careful not to put herself in my way before 
she has carried it out. It is certain that 
sooner or later she will come to you and 
give you the despatch which you sent to my 
husband and he said he had never received. 
She found it —no doubt she will tell you how 
and where. I thought she had been before 
me. It was that I was counting on. But it 
is only a question of time—a few minutes ; 
a few hours. I can do nothing. It is only 
you who can do all.” - 

“What is it that you ask me to do?” 

“T—ask you to destroy the paper — the 
one existing proof—to let it be as though it 
had never been found.” 

A strange light leaped into Richard 


Falconer’s eyes. He had flushed at hearing 
Vol. xxv.—61 
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that the despatch was found—whether only 
with surprise or triumph as well Diana 
Hardacre could not guess. She did not 
know him to-night; she could not read his 
eyes now, but she feared the light in them. 

“That is all you ask!” he exclaimed, his 
voice ringing out for an instant beyond self- 
control. “To accept ruin, to save the man 
who of set purpose wrecked my life and 
trampled on it, wearing stolen laurels which 
he had lied to steal. Now, when you say 
I have justice under my hand, that is all 
you ask !” 

“No, no. I ask you to save me.” 

“ By what right do you ask it ?” 

“The right your manhood gives the woman 
you love.” 

His look sent ice into her veins. 

“You killed my love months ago. The 
higher the temple, the greater the fall thereof. 
But if there had been a spark of the old fire 
alive it would have died in this hour.” 

“ You mean because it is unworthy to take 
advantage of my womanhood and to ask 
such a sacrifice by the memory of a love 
which——” 

“You played with. You have put the 
words into my mouth, Lady Hardacre. And 
if I am cold and bitter, is it all my own 
fault ?” 

“You were not always so; I know that. 
Is there nothing left of the old Dick—not 
enough to forgive and pity ?” 

“It is easy to forgive when one has ceased 
to care. As for pity, you have come here 
to-night meaning to play with me again as 
you used to do. Adversity has sharpened 
my eyes. I read you, Lady Hardacre. You 
had to play fora great stake and you have 
played cleverly, but not quite cleverly enough. 
Actress as you are, you could not make your 
voice ring true when you tempted me by 
talking of your love. If you could have 
made me believe that you had once loved 
me—honestly loved me—I might, perhaps, 
in spite of all, have made this sacrifice for 
your sake, happy in thinking that you knew 
what I had done, though no one elSe would 
ever know. As it is, no thrill of passion 
bids me fling my body under your chariot 
wheels.” 

“Oh, Heaven—we are lost then 

“That was the real touch at last, Lady 
Hardacre. But pray wait, don’t go yet. 
You are not lost. I have made up my mind, 
watching and listening to you (since you told 
me the thing that had happened and was 
likely to happen), just what is worth my while, 
what is not worth it. That which is no 
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longer in my heart to do for your sake, some- 
thing in my soul compels me to do for my 
own. I don’t know that I can make you 
understand ; I have hardly argued it out to 
myself, but I feel strongly, because you are 
what you are, because I am what I am, that 
if the document does come into my hands I 
shall destroy it and say nothing.” 

“ Heaven you! You do 
little.” 

“Not for you—except your womanhood. 
Don’t leave me fancying that. I think—if I 
know why I am making this promise—it is 
for scorn, not love. I may say that, because 
it will not hurt you. You want my promise ; 
the rest is a matter of indifference. Well, 
you have it. And now, Lady Hardacre, 
since this interview must be painful to you, 
let us end it. You may trust me. You have 
nothing to fear.” 

She held out both hands to him. 
can I thank you?” 

He did not see the 
thanking me at all.” 

“ But you have saved my life. You have 
given me back everything. Oh, you do not 
even look interested. Dick, the strangeness 


bless care a 


* How 


hands. “By not 


of it! Once the curtain rang up for you only 
when I was on the stage.” 
“IT have outgrown the theatre. Let me 


take you to the door.” 
“ Please come no farther. Good-night, 
Dick.” 
“ Good - bye, 
acre.” 
She gathered up her cloak 
and went out. 
When she had gone and he 
had shut the door behind her 
quickly, that no chance passer- 
by in the corridor might see 
Diana Hardacre leaving him at 
this unseemly hour—-he walked 
back to the room, where the 
perfume of her presence lin- 
gered On the table, among 
a litter of pipes and papers, lay 
a handkerchief. He stood 
looking down at the wisp of 
cambric and lace, unseeingly, 
his head bowed by the weight 
of the burden he had under- 
taken to bear for ever, for the 
sake of — what? His pride, 
perhaps. Or was there something more ? 
As he asked himself these questions, 
dully, the electric bell rang again, as if 
touched by timid fingers. 
He had no doubt that Diana had come 


Lady Hard- 
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back, perhaps to reclaim the forgotten hand- 
kerchief; but it was Pearl Faithfull who 
hovered outside the threshold, in the 
shadows, as he opened the door. 

“My child!” he exclaimed, in a voice 
very different from that which froze Diana’s 
histrionic ardours. “You here? You should 
be at home and asleep.” 

“I have no home any more, and I could 
never sleep until I had given you this,” said 
the girl. “ You know, I suppose? I saw Di 
come out.” 

“ Yes, I know,” answered Falconer. “ Come 
in, child, since you are here, and we will talk 
for a little. But it must not be of me. In- 
stead, we will speak about what you are to 
do and where you are to go if, indeed, for 
my sake you have lost your home with Lord 
and Lady Hardacre.” 

He drew her into the room which Diana 
had perfumed with some rich, tropical flower 
scent. The girl had a folded paper in her 
hand and held it out to him, her big eyes 
shining, her face dusky-pale ; but he did not 
take it. 

He saw that she had snatched up some 
piece of silk-embroidered drapery and flung 
it over her evening dress in place of a 


‘*HE STOOD LOOKING DOWN AT THE WISP OF CAMBRIC AND LACE. 
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cloak, and guessed at the haste with which 
she had left home—for him. 

“T walked here,” she said. “I had no 
money with me, and I had tocome. They 
didn’t want to let me in; I suppose I look 
rather strange, but I told the man my name, 
that we were old friends, and that I must see 
you on important business. Then, when I 
came up here, my courage failed. Over and 
over again I tried to ring or knock. But, I 
thought, what if you were asleep? And as I 
was making up my mind I heard voices just 
inside the door. Oh, how I flew down the 
corridor, all the way to the end! But there 
I turned to look. The light shone out and 
I saw Diana. When she was gone I dared 
to come back. I think Fate must have 
delivered your enemy into your hand. Here 


is the despatch which I found in an old khaki 
It is yours to do with as 


coat of Bernard’s. 
you will.” 

“To do with 
as Iwill?” He 
took the childish 
hand that held 
the folded paper, 
and kissed it with 
grave tenderness. 
“First, then, 
dear little friend, 
I thank you with 
all my soul for 
what you have 
done to-night. I 
know what it has 
cost you. Next, 
since you give 
me the despatch 
to do with as I 
will, this is what 
I will to do.” 

He took it 
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everyone was against me. But I have you 
left, sweet, loyal child ; and I have this mght 
to remember—always ; to the day of my 
death, if it’s at the farthest end of the world. 
Believe me, it is better than any other 
revenge. I’ve chosen the best thing. And 
now, for this night, at all events, you must 
return to your sister. If she refuses to 
receive you (but she will not) you had better 
go to your aunt’s, Mrs. Hawthorne’s. _ I shall 
take you down and put you into a cab.” 

** And to-morrow ?” 

“To-morrow and all the to-morrows I shall 
remember and thank you.” 

The girl covered her face with her hands 
and sobbed. ‘“ You are going away ?” 

“Yes. My arrangements are made. 
England doesn’t want me any more. May- 
be some other country will take a soldier.” 

“ Your friends want you.” 











from her and 
passed it over 
the lamp. The flame leaped up, caught the 
paper, and in an instant a flimsy brown ash 
fell from his fingers. 

The girl cried out sharply, as if her flesh 
had been burnt. “Oh, how could you ?” 

“ Because it was the only thing to do.” 

“* How you love her !” 

“No. It is my pride I love. I had to 
show her how paltry it all is to me. I didn’t 
know myself until anhour ago. That is one 
more thing I have to thank you for. Dear 
little one,.you have brought me back as near 
to happiness as I can ever come. I thought 
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“You are my only friend.” 

She wept the more bitterly, and it was as 
if her tears fell hot upon his heart. “Child!” 
he cried, “if you really care——” 

“If I really care! Don’t go—or else take 
me.” 

“T have no right to ruin your life.” 

“T have no life without you.” 

“Then come. I want you. 
want you !” 

He held out his arms ; the brown ash lay 
on the table forgotten ; and it may be that 
the world was well lost. 


Oh, how I 








A Scheme for a Great National Monument. 


By Davip Watsu, M.D. 


Some Expert OPINIONS OF THE SCHEME :— 


SIR W. B. RICHMOND, R.A., K.C.B., says: ‘If such a plan as the one you indicate could 
be carried out no doubt it would be a noble thing. It is so easy to raise difficulties, and the tendency 
of this over-critical age is always todo that. They are obvious; but nothing is insurmountable even 
in such a commercial time as ours. We live in times of such strange contradictions—one side so 
commonplace, the other nobly Utopian. Anything that may go to cause victory for the latter will 
indeed benefit the higher ideals of a people too much consumed by the worship of Plutus and too 
little by the doctrines of the Republic of Plato.”’ 

MR. G. J. FRAMPTON, R.A., writes: ‘‘ This scheme seems to me worthy of most careful 
attention. To my mind something of the sort should have been carried out centuries ago, in which 
case we should have kept authentic and lasting records of the genius of bygone times, as, for instance, 
those of the great men of the Elizabethan era. Personally, I think the proposed monument would 
serve a more useful purpose as a record of contemporary life and a burial-place for the great dead 
than as a school of sculpture. It would, however, play an invaluable part in the encouragement of 
sculpture by creating a taste and a demand for that kind of art. Consider what a gain to the nation 
it would be to have a sculpture gallery devoted to our chief statesmen, poets, warriors, men of 
science, and other leaders of the intellectual world. Nor would a gallery of kings be less worthy of 
the national care and affection. The scientific study of the agencies that destroy stone and other 
building and plastic surfaces appears to me to be of the utmost practical importance, and the wonder 
is that such an investigation has not been undertaken long ago. The scheme would do away with 
the present inartistic method of cutting up our cathedrals for the construction of tombs. On the 
ground of simplicity, grandeur, and artistic and historical value, I approve warmly of the — 
scheme for a national memorial.’’ 

MR. HAMO THORNYCROFPT, R.A., writes: ‘It strikes me that the most serious abjection to 
your scheme of a national memorial, as I understand it, is that it would seem like a memorial to 
something that is not yet departed. Make it a memorial of the nineteenth century, and let there be 
represented in it the great men and the great movements of the past century; and, if it is a 
monument which shall endure for a couple of thousand years or so, great consideration must be 
given to material used in its construction and decoration ; and, as you say, the sculptor’s art is one 
which would of necessity be employed—as has been the case with Egyptian, Greek, and Roman 
civilizations in public monuments in the past. Sculpture has, in fact, ever been an art so identified 
with the portrayal of things public rather than private that it would seem to be the duty of the |State 
not only to on it by annual purchases of ee but also by special State aid in the schools 
for sculpture rance there is a considerable sum mt every year in purchasing works in 
sculpture, which are placed in the public thoroughfares ona gardens and form objects of interest and 
delight, and, I would also venture to say, are of great educational value.’’ 

MR. ASTON WEBB, A.R.A., F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A., says: ‘* Many thanks for your interesting 
letter on your scheme for a great national monument. it sounds to me too grand to have much 
chance of being carried through in this material age of ours, but I wish you all success.” 


ua CMM N the history of mankind - arts, of his prowess in war, of his weapons— 
m5 fA fa there can be no more fasci- ina word, of his various ways of life both 
HED P nating subject than the rise domestic and tribal. kh ae 
Bas and fall of nations, which Of late years the application of scientific 
eS ONES, register, as it were, the births method to the unravelling of ancient history 
— and deaths of a world too has gone on apace. ‘The systematic unearth- 
busy to heed fallers by the wayside. ing of buried sites, first applied by Dr. 
In past ages whole nations have faded Schliemann to ancient Troy, has laid bare 
away into oblivion, while others have left — the traces of civilizations long buried beneath 
behind them footprints that tell with more the dust of ages. A similar plan has since 
or less certainty of their former greatness been adopted with brilliant success by Pro- 
and of how far they had travelled on the. fessor Flinders Petrie, who has_ thereby 
pathway of civilization. secured evidence of an unbroken series of 
The reverent disposal of the dead in all Egyptian dynasties so far back as the year 
likelihood formed one of the earliest charac- 8000 B.C. 
teristics of reasoning man. Around that The earliest records of a people, then, are 
custom slowly gathered a host of observ- to be found in enduring works of earth or of 
ances, so that in the tombs, not only of stone, and, it may be added, to a less extent 
prehistoric, but also of historic man, we find and in later periods, of metal. In this way 
multitudinous tokens of his beliefs, of his we find the history of races handed down to 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF THE PROPOSED MONUMENT. 


us in objective form. Speaking broadly, the 


value to the historian of tombs, statues, 
monoliths, forts, harbours, roads, aqueducts, 
and other ancient remains clearly depends 
upon their strength and durability. 

The Empire of Great and Greater Britain 


has attained a power and splendour probably 
hitherto unequalled in the history of the 
world. It is interesting to inquire what 
lasting records would be left behind by so 
great a kingdom at its present stage of 
development. To put the matter in another 
way, what evidence would be forthcoming, 
say, in eight thousand years’ time, for some 
future Flinders Petrie digging among the 
buried cities of the British Islands? 

The answer to that question resolves itself 
pretty much into a consideration of what 
there is to survive. In the United Kingdom 
few existing medizval or modern buildings 
would be likely to leave any adequate traces 
of their structure for more than a limited 
number of centuries. Our cathedrals are, 
many of them, splendid and noble as works 
of art, but even with occasional careful 
restoration they are hardly strong enough to 
weather more than, say, a thousand or 
fifteen hundred years. Indeed, it seems 
not unlikely that the circles of Stonehenge, 
the origin of which is lost in prehistoric mist, 
will keep their original form more or less 
intact long after St. Paul’s Cathedral and 
Westminster Abbey have been levelled with 
the dust. The difference between the perish- 


able cathedral and the practically imperishable 
stone circle, or pyramid, is clearly structural. 
The cathedral builders were obliged to sub- 
ordinate massive strength to the needs of a 
structure roofed in to accommodate a large 
body of worshippers, whereas the stone circle 
and pyramid builders were unhampered in 
that direction. Obviously, a roofed structure 
has less chance of survival than one with- 
out a roof. 

Of statuary we have little worth notice. The 
Albert Memorial in Hyde Park is, perhaps, 
our most serious attempt in that direction. 
It is a comparatively small work, however, 
but it serves to illustrate the irony of the 
British position with regard to durability in 
monumental building. After some half a 
century of existence the Albert Memorial is 
fast crumbling to ruin; while, on the other 
hand, our most enduring stone memorial is 
the so-called Cleopatra’s Needle—that is to 
say, an obelisk borrowed from ancient 
Egypt, where it was made in the reign of 
Thothmes III., about pB.c. 1600. The 
modern structure in Hyde Park was built 
literally for its own generation, whereas 
the stone memorial of ancient Egypt, 
whether pyramid, monolith, giant figure, 
rock-cut temple or tomb, was seem- 
ingly fashioned with an eye to all succeed- 
ing time. That the jerry-builder flourished 
in ancient Egypt is more than likely, 
but, happily, his presence did not pre- 
clude the possibility of raising structures 
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that are, humanly speaking, everlasting. 
We modern Britons have the jerry-builder, 
but lack the enduring monuments. With us 
the tendency is to make buildings, monu- 
ments, and places of burial more and more 
slight and perishable. 

It seems not unlikely that the greatest 
memorials we shall leave to distant ages will 
be our railroads, which form a great distin- 
guishing feature of the nineteenth century. 
The marvellous cuttings and embankments 
will exist as long as the face of the country 
in which they are placed. Their chances of 
survival rest on much the same solid basis as 
the early British and pre-British forts, and 
the great walls or earthworks constructed 
to keep the savage northern tribes out of 
Roman Britain. As to the iron bridges, they 
will speedily disappear, together with those 
tunnels that lie in shifting soil. Most of the 
tunnels, however, from the nature of their 
construction, will be well-nigh indestructible. 
One may imagine the delight of some 
antiquarian a few thousand years hence 
tracing the network of tubes and under- 
ground railways beneath the site of once 
famous London. All the square miles of 


jerry-built houses would have left hardly a 
trace beyond a few broken bricks beneath 
the ground-level. 


Here and there the foun- 
dation of some of our most substantial 
buildings, as the Tower of London and the 
Houses of Parliament, might be discernible 
to the experienced eye in the shape of 
slightly elevated mounds. The pedestal of 
the Nelson Column, with its Landseer lions, 
might be unearthed ; but it would be impos- 
sible to name any single monument of our 
times that would survive a thousand years in 
anything like entirety. In London the anti- 
quary of the distant future will probably be 
guided to a great extent in his researches 
mainly by the river embankments, the sewers, 
and the railways. 

At this point the question naturally arises, 
what good end would be gained if we were to 
leave behind us all kinds of lasting monu- 
ments of the present age ? 

An answer may be found in Egypt, the 
history of which has been made known to 
us mainly through its lasting monuments. 
Belief in the immortality of the soul led the 
early Egyptian to make his tomb strong 
enough to protect his body, which he believed 
would one day be revivified by the return of 
the departed spirit. The consequent strength 
and grandeur of his tombs have, however, 
led to results which he did not antici- 
pate. His tombs, although almost universally 
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rifled of their contents, have preserved 
graphic records from which Egyptologists 
have constructed the oldest history yet 
known to mankind. In Egypt, at any rate, 
history has been cut deep in its monuments, 
and has afforded the most fascinating study 
of modern times. If there be any value in 
enduring records it is to be seen in the 
land of the Pharaohs. 

Clearly, the raising of a great national 
memorial from a mere prompting of vanity 
would run counter to our modern ways of 
thinking. But if any useful purpose could be 
thereby and therewith attained, then a pro 
posal of the kind would assume a different 
aspect. If, for instance, a memorial could 
be constructed on such a plan as to foster 
Art and to have a lasting educational value it 
would at once merit careful attention. 

A great and noble branch of Art leads a 
comparatively struggling life within our gates 
—namely, that of sculpture. There are 
fairly obvious reasons for that state of affairs, 
such as the costliness of bronze and marble 
and the small demand for work of the kind 
nowadays. The untoward result is that our 
statues and monuments are scanty in 
number, and present no full and_ lasting 
record of the life of the nation. Here, then, 
are motives enough—namely, to foster a 
national taste for sculpture and, at the same 
time, to raise a monument of the era which 
would have a distinct educational value for 
future generations. ‘To this might be added 
the further object of forming a_burial-place 
for our great men, a point that will be dealt 
with later. These ends might be accom- 
plished by erecting a building on enduring 
lines of sufficient size to furnish ample space 
for sculptors to record the many-sided life 
of the British nation, say, during the nine- 
teenth and the earlier part of the twentieth 
centuries. 

As to a suitable form for such a building, 
it seems likely that the most enduring 
architectural form is the pyramid. A vast 
structure of that kind could be raised, say, 
in Hyde Park, of such a size that it would 
be visible from the greater part of London. 
The slope of the pyramid might be faced 
with triangular blocks of glass, granite, or 
terracotta. The building might be con- 
structed somewhat on the following plan, 
which will be made clearer by a reference to 
the accompanying illustrations. Although 
not solid throughout, it would still retain 
enough of its pyramidal shape to ensure 
stability of structure. 

Outside, the ‘building is divided into two 
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portions, the first a pyramid and the second 
a square base. About two-thirds up the 
pyramidal part windows are cut for the pur- 
pose of lighting a large interior chamber. 
In order to lessen weight the apex—that is 
to say, the part over the windows—is hol- 
lowed out into a large chamber, which might, 
perhaps, be useful as an observatory. 

The pyramid does not run down sheer to 
the ground, but stands on a square pediment 
or base, reaching, say, to a third of the total 
height from apex to ground-level. Supposing 
the total height to be one hundred and fifty 
feet, then the pediment would be thirty-seven 
feet high, a sufficiently imposing size for all 
practical purposes. * 

The pediment has four walls, facing north, 
south, east, and west respectively, and each one 
hundred and fifty feet long; that is, assum- 
ing a perpendicular section of the pyramid 
to be that of an equilateral triangle. On the 
south side is the main entrance, led up to by 
steps and supported by massive 
square pillars. This side has no 
windows, so that on each side of 
the main entrance large wall sur- 
faces are left for sculptured 
panels. The north side 
is like the south in design, 
only that the entrance is 
much smaller. Both east 
and west sides are pierced 
by a row of massive square- 
cut windows. A small 
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that on the west to the underground or 
catacomb chambers. 

The top of the pediment forms an im- 
portant feature. It provides a fine open-air 
terrace, with a breadth equal to the height of 
the pediment. On its outer side runs a solid 
parapet, while large pedestals above the 
entrance doorways and at the four corners 
support groups of gigantic statuary. The 
floor of the terrace is broken by skylight 
windows, arranged so as to light spacious 
chambers lying within the four walls of the 
pediment. It is reached by a flight of stairs 
opening into the entrance-hall, but not shown 
in plan. There is no need to enter at length 
into details, but it may be stated briefly that 
the main principles kept in view are solidity, 
strength, simplicity, and an ample supply of 
wall surface and standing room for all forms 
of descriptive plastic and mural art. 

The pediment chambers play an important 
part in the scheme. According to the plans 
they would have a breadth of 
some thirty feet and a similar 
height. On the north and south 
sides they are lighted solely by 
sky-lights. On the east 
and west sides, in addi- 
tinn to the skylights, there 
are large windows, so that, 
if necessary, additional 
floors could be inserted. 
The purposes to be ful- 
filled by these pediment 
chambers are to provide 
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SECTIONAL VIEW OF MONUMENT. 


4, Central Hall ; 
1, Lifts; 


aaa, Upper Galleries ; 


p, Showing how additional chambers could be constructed ; G, Sculpture Galleries ; 
j, Entrance to Catacombs; x, Underground Storage; 1, Catacombs; M, Terrace; N, Large Upper Chamber; 0, 


Promenade Terrace ; p, Observatory ; Q, Foundation. 


doorway is placed in the centre of each, 
that on the east leading into galleries and 





* The Egyptian model was less pointed and afforded greater 
stability than that of an equilateral sectioned pyramid. The 
original measurements of the Great Pyramid were about seven 
hundred and fifty-five feet at the base by four hundred and 
eighty-one feet in height ; and of the Second Pyramid three 
hundred and fifty feet by two hundred and fifteen feet. They 
date from about 3500 or 4000 B.C. 


space for exhibition galleries and administra- 


tive quarters. = Os 
The foundations of such a building would 


naturally have to be substantial. They are 
indicated in the plans as a bed of concrete, 
say, fifteen feet in thickness. They enclose 
several large parallel iron tubes, lined with 
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masonry and forming underground chambers 
of vast strength, which would make excellent 
catacombs. They would be reached by a 
flight of steps from a central doorway on the 
west side, and, if required, a small mortuary 
temple could be built outside that doorway. 

Another underground chamber lighted from 
the top, area-fashion, is provided on the 
west side for stores, furnaces, and so on. 

A large octagonal chamber measuring some 
forty feet across lies in the heart of the 
pyramid. Its floor is at a higher level— 
some twenty feet—than that of the ground 
outside, and in the centre stands an exact 
reproduction of an ancient Druidical three- 
stone arch or gateway.* Its octagonal walls 
widen as they stretch away upwards to the 
apex in a series of three or four galleries. 
The galleries are. about eight feet wide, with 
a distance of ten or twelve feet one above 
the other; they do not project, but widen 
out stepwise from the base upwards, and 
are connected by flights of steps. The apex 
and other parts of the building might be 
reached by staircases and hydraulic lifts in 
the thickness of the walls—as well as by 
staircases on the outside walls of the pyramid. 

Its roof is dome-shaped, with large panels 
for fresco and mosaic treatment, and light is 
admitted from the windows cut near the apex. 

Returning once again to the purposes that 
could be fulfilled by such a national monu- 
ment, we find an obvious one in its use as a 
burial-place for our great dead. In that 
way it would meet our pressing need of a 
new Valhalla, for the available burying 
space in Westminster Abbey is already of 
the scantiest. Some of its terraces or 
galleries could be allotted to the crematory 
urns and the busts or statues of the illus- 
trious dead buried in the catacombs below. 
A portion of its space might be reserved for 
Royal sepulture, and thereby present to 
remote posterity the tombs of our Kings 
and Queens in the midst of dignified-and 
beautiful surroundings. The Royal tombs 
might have a separate entrance from beneath 
the Druidical arch in the central chamber. 

A great amount of sculptors’ handiwork 
would clearly be required about the building, 
and this might be distributed amongst de- 
serving students, who would thus be enabled 
to earn money during their pupilage. In 
connection with the monument might be pro- 
vided a laboratory for the scientific investiga- 
tion of the agencies that destroy or injure 
stone and all other materials used in_ plastic 


* A small Druidical circle might be placed here to enclose 
the entrance to the catacombs. 
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art. Knowledge gained in that way could 
hardly fail to have a sound economic value 
to the community. For instance, had fully- 
informed judgment been available when the 
present Houses of Parliament were built, the 
loss that has been inflicted by the use of 
stone unable to withstand the smoke-laden 
atmosphere of London might have been 
avoided. 

The cost of the suggested monument 
would undoubtedly be great. The proposed 
building, however, would be a mere dwarf by 
the side of the great Egyptian pyramids. 
That fact may be realized, by remembering 
that the suggested height of a hundred and 
fifty feet is actually less by some twenty-five 
feet than that of the sphinx, the figure of 
which crouches, as it were, at the feet 
of the pyramids. The cost might be to 
some extent reduced by a careful selection of 
materials. For instance, the general plan of 
the building might be outlined, so to speak, 
by iron girder-work. The main body of the 
building could then be filled in with concrete 
and faced with brick, so arranged that the 
ironwork would always be completely encased. 
The marble or other stone tablets for carv- 
ing and the prepared surfaces for frescoes 
could be added at leisure. The monument, 


in a word, could be run up with bare walls, 
to be completed as funds became available. 


Moreover, the size of the pyramid could be 
regulated by the amount of money in hand. 
If a million pounds were forthcoming, the 
memorial might be made so many feet high. 
If, on the other hand, a million and a half or 
two millions were promised the size might be 
proportionately increased. 

The cost of such a building would have to 
be defrayed mainly by public subscription, 
although Government might reasonably be 
asked to contribute the site and to guarantee 
a substantial sum both to foundation and 
to maintenance. As the monuthent would 
be Imperial as well as national in character, 
an appeal might be made to the Colonies 
as well as to the United Kingdom. A 
simple plan of inviting subscriptions would 
be to compute the whole cubic space 
of the monument — regarding it for that 
purpose as a_ solid structure—in_ bricks. 
Each brick might be valued, say, at a penny. 
It would then be possible for the humblest 
of our countrymen or countrywomen to con 
tribute a brick to the great monument. 
Wealthier members of the community might 
subscribe a hundred, a thousand, a hundred 
thousand, a million, and so on. Some rich 
men would perhaps prefer to purchase the 
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successful com- 
petitors might be 
encouraged with 
prizes. Clearly, in 
a monument of 
this kind, no sculp- 
ture should be ad- 
mitted except on 
the score of abso- 
lute and inirinsic 
merit. Competi- 
tors might with 
advantage be 
anonymous, and 
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4, Central Hall (showing galleries); sn, Grand Fntrance ; c, 


Terrace (another at back not shown); F&F, Galleries; u, Offices ; 


a small Mortuary Temple could be erected here ; 


sculpture or the marble of a large panel, of 
a colossal group, or of a gallery; or they might 
endow a studentship in sculpture, or found 
a library or laboratory. Local subscriptions 
might be started throughout the country. 
For instance, the Mayor or Lord Mayor of 
some provincial town might order, say, one 
or two million bricks on behalf of his fellow- 
townsfolk. In return for that contribution 
the right of so many free studentships might 
be vested in that particular town. In that 
way a systematic and widespread recognition 
of special talent would be established. ‘There 
is littke need, however, to labour the point 
further. Millions have oftentimes been 
raised for purposes less worthy than the 
erection of a splendid and enduring monu- 
ment which should benefit the living and 
Shelter the illustrious dead of a mighty 
nation. What was possible in ancient Egypt 
should surely not be altogether impossible 
in modern Britain. ‘The purchase of sculp- 
ture would entail the necessity of an endow 
ment fund, which might be derived partly 
from private and partly from national sources. 


62. 
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Second Entrance ; 
I, 
0, Underground Offices (Stores, Heating, etc.). 


partly ex-officio and 
partly appointed 
and selected mem- 
bers. The Presi- 
dent of the Royal 
Academy might be 
appointed ex-officio, the Government might 
three or four other men eminent 
in Art, the House of Commons and the 
House of Lords might each appoint a 
competent member, and one nomination 
might be vested in His Majesty the 
King. Constituted on some such lines, 
the committee of selection and managcment 
would secure the public confidence. ‘They 
would choose the subjects for competition 
and make the awards, and funds would be 
arranged so as to provide for the systematic 
purchase of sculptured and other plastic 
work. ‘ 

The range of subjects to be illustrated 
should embrace the whole of the life of the 
nineteenth century, and is, therefore, of the 
widest. ‘The value of each plastic work will 
be increased by cutting into the neighbouring 
stone a short description of the main facts 
connected with that particular subject. Fol 
lowing the lines of the Albert Memorial, the 
four corners of the pediment terrace might 
be occupied with groups representing the 
chief British Colonies. 


p, Stairs to Main 


Lifts; Kk, Entrance to Catacombs 
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GEORGE BURTON, 
naval pensioner, sat at the 
door of his lodgings gazing in 
placid content at the sea. It 
was early summer, and the air 
was heavy with the scent of 

flowers; Mr. Burton’s pipe was cold and 
empty, and his pouch upstairs. He shook 
his head gently as he realized this, and, 
yielding to the drowsy suiet of his surround- 
ings, laid aside the useless pipe and fell into 
a doze. 

He was awakened half an hour later by 
the sound of footsteps. A tall, strongly-built 
man was approaching from the direction of 
the town, and Mr. Burton, as he gazed at 
him sleepily, began to wonder where he had 
seen him before. Even when the stranger 
stopped and stood smiling down at him his 
memory proved unequal to the occasion, and 
he sat staring at the handsome, shaven face, 
with its little fringe of grey whisker, waiting 
for enlightenment. 

“ George, my buck,” said the stranger, 
giving him a hearty slap on the shoulder, 
“ how goes it?” 

*o Bless my eyes, I mean,” said 
Mr. Burton, correcting himself, “if it ain’t 
Joe Stiles. I didn’t know you without your 
beard.” 

“That’s me,” 


“Tt’s quite 
by accident I heard where you were living, 
I offered to go and sling my ham- 
mock with old Dingle for a week or two, and 


said the other. 
George ; 


he told me. Nice quiet little place, Sea- 


combe. Ah, you were lucky to get your 
pension, George.” 

“1 deserved it,” said Mr. Burton, sharply, 
as he fancied he detected something am- 
biguous in his friend’s remark. 

“Of course you did,” said Mr. Stiles ; “so 
did I, but I didn’t get it. Well, it’s a poor 
heart that never rejoices. What about that 
drink you were speaking of, George ?” 

“IT hardly ever touch anything now,” 
replied his friend. 

“I was thinking about myself,” said Mr. 
Stiles. “I can’t bear the stuff, but the 
doctor says I must have it. You know what 
doctors are, George ! ” 

Mr. Burton did not deign to reply, but 
led the way indoors. 

“Very comfortable quarters, George,’ 
remarked Mr. Stiles, gazing round the room 
approvingly ; “‘ship-shape and tidy. I’m 
glad I met old Dingle. Why, I might never 
ha’ seen you again; and us such pals, too.” 

His host grunted, and from the back of a 
small cupboard produced a bottle of whisky 
and a glass, and set them on the table. 
After a momentary hesitation he found 
another glass. 

“Our noble selves,” said Mr. Stiles, with 
a tinge of reproach in his tones, “and may 
we never forget old friendships.” 

Mr. Burton drank the toast. “I hardly 
know what it’s like now, Joe,” he said, slowly. 
“You wouldn’t believe how soon you can 
lose the taste for it.” 

Mr. Stiles said he would take his word for 
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it. “You've got some nice little public- 
houses about here, too,” he remarked. 
“ There’s one I passed called the Cock and 
Flowerpot ; nice cosy little place it would be 
to spend the evening in.” 

“JT never go there,” said Mr. Burton, 
hastily. ‘‘I—a friend o’ mine here doesn’t 
approve o’ public-’ouses.” 

“ What’s the matter with him ?” inquired 
his friend, anxiously. 

“It’'s—it’s a ’er,” 
some confusion. 

Mr. Stiles threw himself back in his chair 
and eyed him with amazement. ‘Then, re- 
covering his presence of mind, he reached 
out his hand for the bottle. 

“We'll drink her health,” he said, in a deep 
voice. ‘‘What’s her name?” 

“Mrs. Dutton,” was the reply. 

Mr. Stiles, with one hand on his heart, 
toasted her feelingly ; then, filling up again, 
he drank to the “ happy couple.” 

“She’s very strict about drink,” said Mr. 
Burton, eyeing these proceedings with some 
severity. 

“ Any 
ping a 
response. 

“She’s comfortable,” replied the other, 
awkwardly. “Got a little stationer’s shop 
in the town ; steady, old-fashioned business. 


said Mr. Burton, in 


dibs?” inquired Mr. Stiles, slap- 
pocket which failed to ring in 


She’s chapel, and very strict.” 
“Just what you want,” remarked Mr. Stiles, 


placing his glass on the table. ‘“ What d’ye 
say to a stroll?” 

Mr. Burton assented, and, having replaced 
the black bottle in the cupboard, led the way 
along the cliffs towards the town some half- 
mile distant, Mr. Stiles beguiling the way by 
narrating his adventures since they had last 
met. A certain swagger and richness of 
deportment were explained by his statement 
that he had been on the stage 

“Only walking on,” he said, with a shake 
of his head. “The only speaking part I 
ever had was a cough. You ought to ha’ 
heard that cough, George ! ” 

Mr. Burton politely voiced his regrets and 
watched him anxiously. Mr. Stiles, shaking 
his head over a somewhat unsuccessful 
career, was making a bee-litie for the Cock 
and Flowerpot. 

‘* Just for a small soda,” he explained, and, 
once inside, changed his mind and had 
Whisky instead. Mr. Burton, sacrificing 
principle to friendship, had one with him. 
The bar more than fulfilled Mr. Stiles’s ideas 
as to its cosiness, and within the space of ten 
minutes he was on excellent terms with the 


regular clients. Into the little, old-world bar, 
with its loud-ticking clock, its Windsor-chairs, 
and its cracked jug full of roses, he brought 
a breath of the bustle of the great city and 
tales of the great cities beyond the seas. 
Refreshment was forced upon him, and Mr. 
Burton, pleased at his friend’s success, 
shared mildly in his reception. It was nine 
o'clock before they departed, and then they 
only left to please the landlord. 

“Nice lot o’ chaps,” said Mr. Stiles, as he 
stumbled out into the sweet, cool air. ‘‘ Catch 
hold—o’ my—arm, George. Brace me—upa 
bit.” 

Mr. Burton complied, and his friend, re- 
assured as to his footing, burst into song. 
In a stentorian voice he ‘sang the latest song 
from comic opera, and then with an adjura- 
tion to Mr. Burton to see what he was 
about, and not to let him trip, he began, in 
a lumbering fashion, to dance. 

Mr. Burton, still propping him up, trod a 
measure with fewer steps, and cast uneasy 
glances up the lonely road. On their left 
the sea broke quietly on the beach below ; 
on their right were one or two scattered cot- 
tages, at the doors of which an occasional 
figure appeared to gaze in mute astonishment 
at the proceedings. 

“Dance, George,” said Mr. Stiles, who 
found his friend rather an encumbrance. 

“H’sh! Stop!” cried the frantic Mr. 
Burton, as he caught sight of a woman’s 
figure bidding farewell in a lighted doorway. 

Mr. Stiles replied with a stentorian roar, 
and Mr. Burton, clinging despairingly to his 
jigging friend lest a worse thing should 
happen, cast an imploring glance at Mrs. 
Dutton as they danced by. The evening 
was still light enough for him to see her face, 
and he piloted the corybantic Mr. Stiles the 
rest of the way home in a mood which 
accorded but ill with his steps. 

His manner at breakfast next morning 
was so Offensive that Mr. Stiles, who had risen 
fresh as a daisy and been out to inhale the 
air on the cliffs, was somewhat offended. 

“You go down and see her,” he said, 
anxiously. “Don’t lose a moment; and 
explain to her that it was the sea-air acting 
on an old sunstroke.” 

“She ain’t a_ fool,” 
gloomily. 

He finished his breakfast in silence, and, 
leaving the repentant Mr. Stiles sitting in 
the doorway with a pipe, went down to the 
widow’s to make the best explanation he 
could think of on the way. Mrs. Dutton’s 
fresh-coloured face changed as he entered 


said Mr. Burton, 
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the shop, and her still good eyes regarded 
him with scornful interrogation. 

“T—saw you last night,” began Mr. 
Burton, timidly. 

“I saw you, too,” said Mrs. Dutton. “I 
couldn’t believe my eyesight at first.” 

“Tt was an old shipmate of mine,” said 
Mr. Burton. “He hadn’t seen me for 
years, and I suppose the sight of me upset 
im.” 

“I dare say,” replied the widow; “that 
and the Cock and Flowerpot, too. I heard 
about it.” 

“ He would go,” said the unfortunate. 

“ You needn't have gone,” was the reply. 

*] ’ad to,” said Mr. Burton, with a gulp; 
“ he—he’s an old officer o’ mine, and it 
wouldn’t ha’ been discipline for me to refuse.” 

“ Officer ?” repeated Mrs. Dutton. 

“* My old admiral,” said Mr. Burton, with 
a gulp that nearly clioked him. “ You've 
heard me speak of Admiral Peters ?” 

“ Admiral?” gasped the astonished widow. 
“ What, a-carrying on like that ?” 

“He’s a reg’lar old sea-dog,” said Mr. 
Burton. “ He’s staying with me, but of 


course ’e don’t want it known who he is. I 
couldn’t refuse to ’ave a drink with im. I 
was under orders, so to speak.” 

“No, I suppose not,” said Mrs. Dutton, 
“Fancy him staying with you !” 


softening. 

“ He just run down for the night, but I 
expect he'll be going ’ome in an hour or 
two,” said Mr. Burton, who saw an excellent 
reason now for hastening bis ‘guest’s de- 
parture. 

Mrs. Dutton’s facz> fell. ‘“ Dear me,” she 
murmured, “I should have liked to have 
seen him; you have told me so much about 
him. If he doesn’t go quite so soon, and 
you would like to bring him here when you 
come to-night, I’m sure I should be very 
pleased.” 

“ ]’ll mention it to ’im,” said Mr. Burton, 
marvelling at the change in her manner. 

“Didn't you say once that he was uncle 
to Lord Buckfast?” inquired Mrs. Dutton, 
casually. 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Burton, with unnecessary 
doggedness ; “I did.” 

“The idea of an admiral staying with 
you !” said Mrs. Dutton. 

“Reg'lar old sea-dog,” said Mr. Burton 
again; “and, besides, he don’t want it 
known. It’s a secret between us three, Mrs. 
Dutton.” 

“To be sure,” said the widow. “ You can 
tell the admiral that I shall not mention it to 
a soul,” she added, mincingly. 
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Mr. Burton thanked her and withdrew, 
lest Mr. Stiles should follow him up before 
apprised of his sudden promotion. He found 
that gentleman, however, still sitting at the 
front door, smoking serenely. 

“T’li stay with you for a week or two,” said 
Mr. Stiles, briskly, as soon as the other had 
told his story. “It'll do you a world o’ good 
to be seen on friendly terms with an admiral, 
and I’ll put in a good word for you.” 

Mr. Burton shook his head. “No, she 
might find out,” he said, slowly. “I think 
that the best thing is for you to go home 
after dinner, Joe, and just give ’er a look 
in on the way, p’raps. You could say a lot 
o’ things about me in arf an hour.” 

“No, George,” said Mr. Stiles, beaming 
on him kindly ; “when I put my hand to 
the plough I don’t draw back. It’s a good 
speaking part, too, an admiral’s. I wonder 
whether I might use old Peters’s language.” 

“Certainly not,” said Mr. Burton, in 
alarm. “You don’t know how particular 
she is.” 

Mr. Stiles sighed, and said that he would 
do the best he could without it. He spent 
most of the day on the beach smoking, and 
when evening came shaved himself with 
extreme care and brushed his serge suit with 
great perseverance in preparation for his visit. 

Mr. Burton performed the ceremony of 
introduction with some awkwardness ; Mr. 
Stiles was affecting a stateliness of manner 
which was not without distinction ; and Mrs. 
Dutton, in a black silk dress and the cameo 
brooch which had belonged to her mother, 
was no less important. Mr. Burton had an 
odd feeling of inferiority. 

“It’s a very small place to ask you to, 
Admiral Peters,” said the widow, offering 
him a chair. 

“Tt’s comfortable, ma’am,” said Mr. Stiles, 
looking round approvingly. “ Ah, you should 
see some of the palaces I’ve been in abroad ; 
all show and no comfort. Not a decent 
chair in the place. And, as for the antima- 
cassars——” 

“Are you making a long stay, Admiral 
Peters ?” inquired the delighted widow. 

“It depends,” was the reply. “ My inten- 
tion was just to pay a flying visit to my 
honest old friend Burton here—best man in 
my squadron—but he is so hospitable, he’s 
been pressing me to stay for a few weeks.” 

“ But the admiral says he mus¢ get hack 
to-morrow morning,” interposed Mr. Burton, 
firmly. 

“ Unless I have a letter at breakfast-time, 
Burton,” said Mr. Stiles, serenely. 
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“MR. STILES WAS AFFECTING A STATELINESS OF MANNER WHICH WAS NOT WITHOUT DISTINCTION,” 


Mr. Burton favoured him with a mutinous 
scowl. 

“Oh, I do 
Dutton. 

“T have a feeling that I shall,” said Mr. 
Stiles, crossing glances with his friend. 
“The only thing is my people ; they want 
me to join them at Lord Tufton’s place.” 

Mrs. Dutton trembled with delight at 
being in the company of a man with such 
friends. ‘What a change shore-life must 
be to you after the perils of the sea!” she 
murmured. 

“Ah!” said Mr. Stiles. “True! True!’ 

“ The dreadful fighting,” said Mrs. Dutton, 
closing her eyes and shuddering. 

“You get used to it,” said the hero, 
simply. “ Hottest time I had I think was 
at the bombardment of Alexandria. I stood 
alone. All the men who hadn’t been shot 
down had fled, and the shells were bursting 
round me like—like fireworks.” 

he widow clasped her 
shuddered again. 

“T was standing just behind ’im, waiting 
any orders he might give,” said Mr. Burton. 

“Were you?” said Mr. Stiles, sharply— 
“were you? I don’t remember it, Burton.” 

“Why,” said Mr. Burton, with a faint 


hope you will,” said Mrs. 


’ 


and 


hands 
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ees laugh, “I was just 
eae j behind you, sir. 
, If you remember, 
sir, 1 said to you 
that it was pretty 
hot work.” 

Mr. Stiles affec- 
ted to consider. 
“No, Burton,” he 
said, bluffly—‘“no; 
so faras my 
memory goes I 
was the only man 
there.” 

“A bit of a 
shell knocked my 
cap off, sir,” per- 
sisted Mr. Burton, 
making laudable 
efforts to keep his 
temper. 

“ That'll do, my 
man,” said the 
other, sharply; 
“not another 
word. ‘“‘ You for- 
get yourself.” 

He turned to 
the widow and 
began to chat 
about “his people” again to divert her 
attention from Mr. Burton, who seemed 
likely to cause unpleasantness by either burst- 
ing a blood-vessel or falling into a fit. 

““My people have heard of Burton,” he 
said, with a slight glance to see how that 
injured gentleman was progressing. “He 
has often shared my dangers. - We have been 
in many tight places together. Do you 
remember those two nights when we were 
hidden in the chimney at the palace of the 
Sultan of Zanzibar, Burton ?”. 

*“T should think I do,” said Mr. Burton, 
recovering somewhat. 

“ Stuck so tight we could hardly breathe,” 
continued the other. 

*‘T shall never forget it as long as I live,” 
said Mr. Burton, who thought that the other 
was trying to make amends for his recent 
indiscretion. 

“Oh, do tell me about it, Admiral Peters,’ 
cried Mrs. Dutton. 

“Surely Burton has told you that?” said 
Mr. Stiles. 

“ Never breathed a word of it,” said the 
widow, gazing somewhat reproachfully at the 
discomfited Mr. Burton. 

“Well, tell it now, Burton,” said 
Stiles. 
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* You tell it better than I do, sir,” said the 
other. 

“No, no,” said Mr. Stiles, whose powers 
of invention were not always to be relied 
upon. “ You tell it; it’s your story.” 

‘The widow looked from one to the other. 

“ It’s your story, sir,” said Mr. Burton. 

“No, I won’t tell it,” said Mr. Stiles. “It 
wouldn’t be fair to you, Burton. I'd for- 
gotten that when I spoke. Of course, you 
were young at the time, still——” 

“IT done nothing that I’m ashamed of, 
sir,” said Mr. Burton, trembling with passion. 

‘“*T think it’s very hard if I’m not to hear 
it,” said Mrs. Dutton, with her most fas 
cinating air. 

Mr. Stiles gave her a significant glance, 
and screwing up his lips nodded in the 
direction of Mr. Bur’ _., 

“At any rate, you were in the chimney 
with me, sir,” said that unfortunate. 

“Ah!” said the other, severely. 
what was I there for, my man ?” 

Mr. Burton could not tell him ; he could 
only stare at him ina frenzy of passion and 
dismay. 

“What were you there for, 
Peters?” inquired Mrs. Dutton. 

““] was there, ma’am,” said the unspeak- 
able Mr. Stiles, slowly—“ I was there to save 
the life of Burton. I never deserted my 
men—never. Whatever scrapes they got into 
I always did my best to get them out. News 
was brought to me that Burton was suffo- 
cating in the chimney of the Sultan’s favourite 
wife, and I——” 

“Sultan's favourite wife!” gasped Mrs. 
Dutton, staring hard at Mr. Burton, who 
had collapsed in his chair and was _ regard- 
ing the ingenious Mr. Stiles with open- 
mouthed stupefaction. “Good gracious ! 
I—I never heard of such a thing. I am 
surprised !” 

“So am I,” said Mr. Burton, thickly. “I 


* But 


Admiral 


|- 


“How did you escape, Admiral Peters ?” 
inquired the widow, turning from the flighty 
Burton in indignation. 

Mr. Stiles shook his head. 
that would be to bring the French Consul 
into it,” he said, gently. ‘I oughtn’t to have 


“To tell you 


mentioned the subject at all. Burton had 
the good sense not to.” 

The widow murmured acquiescence, and 
stole a look at the prosaic figure of the latter 
gentleman which was full of scornful curiosity. 
With some diffidence she invited the admiral 
to stay to supper, and was obviously delighted 
when he accepted. 
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In the character of admiral Mr. Stiles 
enjoyed himself amazingly, his one regret 
being that no discriminating theatrical 
manager was present to witness his_per- 
formance. His dignity increased as the 
evening wore on, and from good-natured 
patronage of the unfortunate Burton he pro- 
gressed gradually until he was shouting at 
him. Once, when he had occasion to ask 
Mr. Burton if he intended to contradict him, 
his appearance was so terrible that his hostess 
turned pale-and trembled with excitement. 

Mr. Burton adopted the air for his own 
use as soon as they were clear of Mrs. 
I)utton’s doorstep, and in good round terms 
demanded of Mr. Stiles what he meant by it. 

“It was a difficult part to play, George,” 
responded his friend. “We ought to have 
rehearsed it a bit. I did the best I could.” 

** Best you could ?” stormed Mr. Burton. 
“Telling lies and ordering me about ? ” 

“TI had to play the part without any 
preparation, George,” said the other, firnily. 
“You got yourself into the difficulty by 
saying I was the admiral in the first place. 
I'll do better next time we go.” 

Mr. Burton, with a nasty scowl, said that 
there was not going to be any next time, but 
Mr. Stiles smiled as one having superior 
information. Deaf first to hints and then to 
requests to seek his pleasure elsewhere, he 
stayed on, and Mr. Burton was soon brought 
to realize the difficulties which beset the path 
of the untruthful. 

The very next visit introduced a fresh 
complication, it being evident to the most 
indifferent spectator that Mr. Stiles and the 
widow were getting on very friendly terms. 
Glances of unmistakable tenderness passed 
between them, and on the occasion of the 
third visit Mr. Burton sat an amazed and 
scandalized spectator of a flirtation of the 
most pronounced description. A despairing 
attempt on his part to lead the conversation 
into safer and, to his mind, more becoming 
channels only increased his discomfiture. 
Neither of them took any notice of it, and a 
minute later Mr. Stiles called the widow a 
“saucy little baggage,” and said that she 
reminded him of the Duchess of Marford. 

“T used to think she was the most charm- 
ing woman in England,” he said, meaningly. 

Mrs. Dutton simpered and looked down ; 
Mr. Stiles moved his chair a little closer to 
her, and then glanced thoughtfully at his 
friend. 

“ Burton,” he said. 

“Sir,” snapped the other. 

“Run back and fetch my pipe for me, 





ADMIRAL PETERS. 


said Mr. Stiles. “I left it on the mantel- 
piece.” 

Mr. Burton hesitated, and, the widow 
happening to look away, shook his fist at his 
superior officer. 

“Look sharp,” said Mr. 
peremptory voice. 

“T’m very sorry, sir,” 


Stiles, in a 


said Mr. Burton, 
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“T can’t help being good-looking,” said 
the latter, with a smirk. 

“Your good looks wouldn’t hurt any- 
body,” said Mr. Burton, in a grating voice ; 
“it’s the admiral business that fetches her. 
It’s turned ’er head.” 

Mr. Stiles smiled. “She'll say ‘snap’ to 
my ‘snip’ any time,” he remarked. “And re- 
member, George, 
there'll always be 
a knife and fork 
laid for you when 
you like to come.” 

“I dessay,” re- 
torted Mr. Burton, 
with a dreadful 
sneer. “Only as 
it happens I’m 
going to tell ’er the 
truth about you 
first thing to-mor- 
row morning. If 
I can’t have ’er 
you sha’n’t.” 

“That'll spoil 
your chance, too,” 
said Mr. Stiles. 
“ She’d never for- 
give you for fool- 
ing her like that. 
It seems a pity 
neither of us 
should get her.” 








“MIR. STILES CALLED THE WIDOW A ‘SAUCY LITTLE BAGGAGE.’” 


whose wits were being sharpened by mis- 
fortune, “ but I broke it.” 
“ Broke it ?” repeated the othcr. 


“ Yes, sir,” said Mr. Burton. “I knocked 
it on the floor and trod on it by accident ; 
smashed it to powder.” 

Mr. Stiles rated him roundly for his care- 
lessness, and asked him whether he knew 
that it was a present from the Italian 
Ambassador. 

“ Burton was always a clumsy man,” he 
suid, turning to the widow. “He had the 
name for it when he was on the Des/ruction 
with me ; ‘ Bungling Burton’ they called bim.” 

He divided the rest of the evening between 
flirting and recounting various anecdotes of 
Mr. Burton, none of which were at all flatter- 
ing either to his intelligence or to his sobriety, 
and the victim, after one or two futile 
attempts at contradiction, sat in helpless 
wrath as he saw the infatuation of the widow. 
They were barely clear of the house before 
his pent-up emotions fell in an avalanche of 
words on the faithless Mr. Stiles. 


“ You’re a sar- 
pent,” exclaimed 
Mr. Burton, savagely—‘“a sarpent that I’ve 
warmed in my bosom and——” 

“ There’s no call to be indelicate, George,” 
said Mr. Stiles, reprovingly, as he paused at 
the door of the house. “ Let’s sit down and 
talk it over quietly.” 

Mr. Burton followed him into the room 
and, taking a chair, waited. 

“It’s evident she’s struck with me,” said 
Mr. Stiles, slowly; “it’s also evident that if 
you tell her the truth it might spoil my 
chances. I don’t say it would, but it might. 
That being so, I’m agreeable to going back 
without seeing her again by the six-forty 
train to-morrow morning if it’s made worth 
my while.” 

“Made worth your while?” repeated the 
other. 

“Certainly,” said the unblushing Mr. 
Stiles. “She’s not a bad-looking woman— 
for her age—and it’s a snug little business.” 

Mr. Burton, suppressing his choler, affected 
to ponder. “If arf a sovereign——” he said, 
at last. 
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“Half a fiddlestick !” said the other, im- 
patiently. “I want ten pounds. You've 


just drawn your pension, and, besides, you’ve 

been a saving man all your life.” 
“Ten pounds ?” gasped the other. 

a gold-mine in 


“* T)’ye 
think I’ve got the back 
garden ?” 

Mr. Stiles leaned back in his chair and 
crossed his feet. “I don’t go for a penny 
less,” he said, firmly. “Ten pounds and my 
ticket back. If 
you call me any 
more o’ those 


names I'll make it 
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of his approaching deliverance. Gloom 
again overtook him at the booking-office, 
where the unconscionable Mr. Stiles insisted 
firmly upon a first-class ticket. 

“Who ever heard of an admiral riding 
third ?” he demanded, indignantly. 

“ But they don’t know you're an admiral,” 
urged Mr. Burton, trying to humour him. 

“No; but I feel like one,” said Mr. 
Stiles, slapping his pocket. ‘I’ve, always 
felt curious to see 
what it feels like travel- 
ling first-class; besides, 
you can tell Mrs. Dut- 





twelve.” 

* And what am 
I to explain to 
Mrs. Dutton?” 
demanded Mr. 

Burton, after a 
quarter of an 
hour’s altercation. 

“ Anything you 
like,’’ said his 
generous friend. 
“Tell her I’m 
engaged to my 
cousin, and our marriage 
keeps being put off and 
off on account of my 
eccentric behaviour. And 
you can say that that was 
caused by a splinter of a 
shell striking my _ head. 
Tell any lies you like; I 
shall never turn up again 
to contradict them. If 
she tries to find out things 
about the admiral, remind 
her that she promised to 
keep his visit here secret.” 

For over an hour Mr. 
Burton sat weighing the 
advantages and disadvan- 
tages of this proposal, and “ 
then—Mr. Stiles refusing 
to seal the bargain without — shook hands 
upon it and went off to bed ina state of mind 
hovering between homicide and lunacy. 

He was up in good time next morning, 
and, returning the shortest possible answers 
to the remarks of Mr. Stiles, who was in 
excellent feather, went with him to the rail- 
way station to be certain of his departure. 

It was a delightful morning, cool and 
bright, and, despite his misfortunes, Mr. 
Burton’s spirits began to rise as he thought 





*GOUD RIDDANCE,’ SAID MR, BURTON, SAVAGELY.” 


ton.” 

“T could tell ’er that in 
any case,” returned Mr. 
Burton. 

Mr. Stiles looked 
shocked, and, time press- 
ing, Mr. Burton, 
breathing so hard 
that it impeded 
his utterance, 
purchased a first- 
class ticket and 
conducted him to 
the carriage. Mr. 
Stiles took a seat 
by the window, 
and lolling back 
put his foot up 
on the cushions 
opposite. A 
large bell rang 
and the carriage- 
doors were slam- 
med. 

“Good-bye, 
George,” said the 
traveller, putting 
his head to the 
window. “I’ve 
enjoyed my _ visit 
very much.” 

**Good 
dance,” said Mr. Burton, savagely. 

Mr. Stiles shook his head. “I’m letting 
you off easy,” he said, slowly. “If it hadn't 
ha’ been for one little thing I’d have had the 
widow myself.” 

“ What little thing ?” demanded the other, 
as the train began to glide slowly out. 

“My wife,” said Mr. Stiles, as a huge 
smile spread slowly over his face. “Good- 
bye, George, and don’t forget to give my love 
when you go round.” 





rid- 





PATIENTS WAITING AT THE LONDON HOSPITAL. 


The London Hospital. 


By RUDOLPH DE CORDOVA. 


/ilustrations from Photographs specially taken by George Newnes, Limited. 


VILLAGE of pain and suffer- 
ing and disease. That is what 
the London Hospital literally 
is, seeing that under its roof 
every night sleep over seven 
! hundred desperately ill men, 
women, and children. 

Every cloud, however, has its silver lining, 
and this village may truly be said to be sur- 
rounded by tender solicitude, anxious care, 
and sympathetic knowledge, for the best 
physicians and surgeons to be found in 
London give their time ungrudgingly and 
without payment to the alleviation of the 
suffering of the inhabitants, whose needs 
are further ministered to by a staff of five 
hundred well-trained and kindly nurses and 
one hundred less skilled assistants. 

There are, thus, well over a thousand 
people who sleep in that hospital every 
night. The hospital itself is, however, awake 
every hour in the twenty-four, and never 
sleeps one day in the year, for a competent 
staff is always on duty to meet the demands 
which are inevitable from its position. 

No one needs be told that the London 
Hospital is. the largest in the whole of 
London’s vast area. That fact alone is 


sufficient to prove that it is the largest in the 
Vol. xxv.—63. 





country and one of the largest in the world. 
For this reason alone an account of it and 
of the work it does would be sufficient to 
ensure readers of THE STRAND taking an 


interest in it. This year, however, happens 
to be unique in its history, for the great new 
out-patient building, which has just been 
finished at a cost of seventy thousand pounds, 
is to be opened, probably very shortly after 
this article appears, by His Majesty the King, 
who will be accompanied by the Queen. 
While hospitals in general are known to 
lie close to the heart of the Sovereign and his 
Consort, the London Hospital has a special 
claim on the regard of their Majesties, for 
without stretching the point too far it may be 
said that, under the blessing of Providence, 
both the King and the Queen, as well as the 
nation at large, owe a debt of gratitude to 
that institution. When His Majesty was ill 
last year it was the London Hospital which 
furnished the surgeon whose skill saved the 
King’s life; it was the London Hospital 
which supplied the giver of the anzesthetic 
which saved the King pain ; and it was the 
London Hospital which supplied two of the 
three nurses who tended the King’s wound. 
Immediately after the King got well and 
could dispense with her services, one of 
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his chief nurses had to go off to nurse the 
Bishop of London, who happened to fall ill 
at the time. At the London Hospital, as at 
all the other hospitals throughout the country, 
it is the pleasant custom at Christmas-time 
to have a great Christmas-tree, when little 
gifts are made to the patients and to the 
staff. The fact that one nurse had been 
attending the King and the Bishop was 
too good not to be made use of. The 
students got a chessboard on which they 
fixed two pieces, a king and a bishop, and 
sent it to the nurse with “ What is the next 
move ?” written across it. 

The new out-patient department covers an 
area of thirty-one thousand square feet, on 
which thirty-eight houses, the property of 
the hospital, used to stand. These houses 
represented an annual rental of nine hundred 
and fifty pounds, and that sum is, therefore, 
lost to the hospital. In view, however, of the 
imperative necessity of an out-patient depart- 
ment sufficiently large to meet the pressing 
needs of the institution, the committee, 
whose chairman is the Hon. Sydney Holland, 
did not hesitate to make the sacrifice of 
income. 


Why they did not hesitate every- 





THE DISPENSING DEPARTMENT—THE PATIENTS AKE WAITING AT THE PIGEON-HOLES IN THE 
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one will understand when it is added that 
during last year no fewer than one hundred 
and sixty-two thousand one hundred and 
forty-seven out-patients were treated in the 
hospital. Large as the number is, however, 
it does not mean that the activity of the 
hospital was limited to this number. The 
number of attendances of these one hundred 
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and sixty-two thousand one hundred and 
forty-seven patients were no fewer than four 
hundred and thirty thousand and seventy 
during the twelve months, or an average of 
over eleven hundred a day! 

It seems almost impossible to believe that 
so much sickness and suffering can congre- 
gate at one single relieving station. It, 
however, becomes understandable when it 
is remembered that the London is the 
only hospital for adults in the whole of the 
East-end (with the exception of the little 
Poplar Hospital, which has sixty accident or 
surgical and twenty medical beds), and it is 
the only hospital for the Port of London and 
for most of that teeming population which 
works by the riverside. “It is in the midst 
of the poorest people on God’s earth,” says 
Mr. Sydney Holland, in the special appeal 
which he is making for funds this year in 
accordance with the custom of the institu- 
tion, which, instead of pressing its claims in 
season and out of season, and for ever going 
round, as it were, with the hat, makes its 
appeal to the charitable only once in five 
years, and will assuredly not make its appeal 
in vain this year, so that it may carry on its 
good work for the 
next five. 

It is no small 
sum which the 
hospital wants, for 
its annual ex- 
penses are between 
eighty and ninety 
thousand pounds, 
and its revenue is 
only twenty-two 
thousand pounds. 
It has probably less 
money invested, 
says the chairman, 
than any hospital 
in England, and 
even those re- 
sources have had 
to be drawn upon 
to meet existing 
needs. For the 
London has a 
great work to do 
a work it cannot shirk, a work the nation dare 
not let it shirk lest England stultify herself in 
the eyes of the world, and it be said that, 
while she puts her hands deep into her 
pockets and scatters money with a lavish hand 
for the relief of those abroad, she shuts her 
eyes to the suffering which is within her gates. 

There is one fact in connection with the 
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London Hospital which cannot be too 
widely known or too strongly recommended. 
At most hospitals, before a patient, however 
ill, is seen, unless in the case of an acci- 
dent, it is necessary that a letter should be 
got from some subscriber. This Mr. Holland 
has long felt to be a great cruelty. He con- 
siders, as one wishes most people would 
consider, that the proper question to ask a 
poor person asking for help is, “ Are you ill ? 
Are you poor?” 
not “ Have you 
got a letter from a 
subscriber?” In 
other words, that 
the passport for 
admission should 
be illness or injury, 
not the possession 
of a letter. This 
view so dominated 
the mind of a cer- 
tain gentleman 
that he offered a 
donation of 
twenty-five thou- 
sand pounds to 
the re-building of 
the out-patient 
department on two 
conditions. The 
first of these was 
that letters should 
be abolished, and the second that those out- 
patients who could afford to do so should 
pay something towards the cost of the medi- 
cines supplied to them. These two con- 
ditions have been loyally carried out, though 
by the abolishing of letters the hospital has 
undoubtedly lost some subscribers. People 
do so like having something in return for 
what they give. 

The patients pay threepence for medicine 
or bandages on entering the out-patient 
department, and this sum is refunded if they 
do not receive any and only get advice from 
the doctor. If, however, any patient says 
that he cannot afford even this small sum he 
is not sent away, but is treated, and inquiry 
made subsequently as to the truth of the 
statement. These payments, though small, 
in the aggregate reached a total of fifteen 
hundred pounds last year. One class of 
patient is, however, never charged at all 

the children—the reason being that 
if there were a charge, however small, the 
mothers might be tempted not to send their 
little ones, and the neglect might cause the 
sacrifice of lives which may develop later to 
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great use. ‘This statement wili no doubt seem 
strange to the readers of THE STRAND, but 
things which appear strange to the educated 
are very ordinary indeed in the lives of those 
from whose ranks hospital patients in such a 
region as Whitechapel are drawn. Here is an 
example, happily of a humorous character. 
What mother ts there who, reading these 
words, could imagine the possibility of failing 
to recognise her own child when she had not 


THE CORONATION WARD FOR CHILDREN, 


seen it for a couple of days? That, however, 
was an experience at the London Hospital 
only a day or two before I paid the visit on 
which this article is based. ‘“ What was the 
reason for this lack of recognition?” every 
reader will naturally ask. The answer is 
simple—“ Soap and water.” ‘The little mite, 
which had been taken for relief to the out- 
patient department, was so ill that it was 
admitted as an in-patient, and was thoroughly 
washed before it was put to bed. That 
simple operation caused such a change in its 
appearance that the mother passed by the 
cot in which it was lying. No magic change 
had, however, been wrought in the appearance 
of the mother—she was as grimy as ever— 
and as she went away from the cot the baby 
voice cried, ‘‘ Mother, mother ! ” 

The wisdom of the law regarding the 
admission of children is shown in the fact 
that last year the number treated in the out- 
patient department alone reached a total 
every week of one thousand four hundred, 
while there were admitted as_ in-patients 
during the same time only one less than three 
thousand five hundred, which is equivalent 
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to practically seventy beds occupied every 
week by little sufferers under twelve years 
of age. 

That unselfish consideration for others 
which is so characteristic of the patients in 
hospital, who, in the midst of their pain, 
always have a thought and a cheering word 
for the others in the ward, is frequently shown 
even by the little ones. Only a few days 
before my visit to the hospitala small boy 
had to have his leg amputated. In the bed 
next his was another boy who also had to 
undergo an operation, but of a relatively un- 
important character. As soon as the former 
boy recovered consciousness the first thing he 
asked was, “ How is No. 9?” and that little 
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culation, to cover a line six and a half miles 
in length. Of soup seven thousand three 
hundred and ninety-one gallons were used, 
and two thousand nine hundred and thirty- 
eight gallons of beef-tea. ‘The butcher’s bill 
was five thousand three hundred pounds and 
the milk bill three thousand five hundred 
pounds, while every day there were used half 
a ton of ice and four hundred siphons of 
soda-water. Of medical stores between five 
and six tons of extract of malt were used, 
six tons of cotton-wool for dressings, one 
hundred and nine miles of lint, and five 
hundred and twenty miles of bandages. The 
first cost of these dressings in 1901—the last 
year for which the figures have been fully 
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man, so tenderly considerate of another’s 
pain, came from what it is the fashion to call 
the dregs of the population. 

The number of in-patients treated last year 
was thirteen thousand one hundred and 
sixty, nearly twice as many as at any other 
hospital in London, and the average length 
of time spent by each patient in the hospital 
was as nearly as possible twenty days. 

To feed these patients and to treat them 
naturally involves the use of great quantities 
of food and drugs. Thus last year the meat 
used (including mutton, beef, bacon, and 
rabbits) reached a total of thirty-three and a 
half tons, while of eggs there were used one 
hundred and twenty-seven thousand eight hun- 
dred and thirty-three, or enough, if placed end 
to end, according to Mr. Sydney Holland's cal- 


made up—was three thousand seven hundred 
and thirty-eight pounds, while tiie cost for 
drugs was five thousand eight hundred and 
thirty pounds. There were also used two 
million five hundred thousand pills and some 
three tons of cough lozenges. Thirteen 
qualified dispensers are employed daily 
under Mr. Morris, the head of that depart- 
ment. It is apparent from these figures that 
things are done_on a scale almost impossible 
to realize—a scale, however, in proportion 
to the size of the hospital, the main build- 
ing of which covers an area of seven and 
a half acres. 

We are constantly hearing the distinction 
being drawn between aseptic and antiseptic 
surgery, but few people outside the medical 
profession realize what that difference 1s. 
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THE DISINFECTING AND STERILIZING ROOM, 


Antiseptic surgery depends on the use of 
carbolic acid, perchloride of mercury, or some 
other chemical which prevents or, at all 
events, retards the development of germs, 
and so lessens the chances of the formation 
of “matter.” Aseptic surgery, on the other 
hand, depends on the use of dressings which 
are perfectly free from germs themselves and 
block out the possibility of their entrance 
to the wound. Aseptic surgery is, in fact, 
almost universally practised to-day, as anti- 
septic surgery was universally practised trom 
the time Lord Lister pointed out its advan- 
tages until the better aseptic surgery was 
discovered. 


: : A, 
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In making 
dressings aseptic 
the cotton - wool 
or other material 
to be used is put 
into its receptacle, 
which with its 
cover is placed in 
the .sterilizer, 
which is like a 
big oven. The air 
is then exhausted 
and steam, heated 
to a temperature 
considerably 
higher than that 
at which it is 
formed, is forced 
in under pressure 
and allowed to 
remain for a 
time. The steam 
is then exhausted in its turn, and air, after 
it has been washed with water and strained 
through pure cotton-wool so as to be quite 
free from germs, is allowed to enter the 
sterilizer until the vacuum is entirely over- 
come and the door can be opened. Were a 
man with ordinarily clean hands to touch 
any of these dressings, even for a moment, 
he would contaminate them. In order to 
prevent the possibility of this, the assistant 
whose sole duty it is to sterilize the dress- 
ings wears a long white smock, which 
has itself been previously sterilized, and 
covers his hands with white gloves which 
have been subjected to the same treatment. 





a 


THE OPERATING THEATRE—READY FOR A PATIENT, 
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He takes out the tin of dressings, covers 
it with its lid, and seals it down. Until the 
seal is broken it is practically impossible for 
any germs to get to the dressings, but to 
diminish the risk only enough dressings for 
two or three days’ use are sterilized at a time, 
and the bacteriologist of the hospital is 
constantly round taking samples for testing. 
Test as he will, however, when once those 
tins have been sealed as thoroughly sterilized, 
he has never been able to find any germs. 
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in which the dressings are made absolutely 
aseptic, no one will need to be told that every 
possible precaution is taken to keep the 
operating theatres perfectly free from germs. 
As soon as an operation is about to start the 
doors are shut and locked, and only air which 
has been well washed with water and filtered 
through cotton-wool and warmed to a proper 
temperature is allowed to enter the theatre. 
The water used is boiled under pressure and 
allowed to get cold, so that it is absolutely 
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So perfectly sterilized are the dressings at 
this hospital that the surgeons are allowed to 
get what they need for use in their private 
practice from the hospital, though I need 
hardly say they have to pay the full value for 
all they have. 

Thanks to the generosity of an anonymous 
friend of the hospital five of the finest opera- 
ting theatres in the world have been erected 
at a cost of thirteen thousand pounds. These 
are always ready for use night and day, and 
each surgeon has his own theatre, so that 
there is never any delay in treating an urgent 
case, while between each theatre is a room in 
which the patient is given the necessary 
anesthetic. 

From what I have written about the way 


pure, and the hot water is similarly prepared. 


Before an operation begins the two are 
allowed to flow in such proportions that they 
form a mixture which, tested by a very 
delicate thermometer, is exactly of the 
temperature of the body, so that when 
required for washing out the wound it is 
quite ready and gives no shock to the most 
delicate system. ‘To such an extent is the 
use of aseptic surgery carried that-in one of 
the theatres no antiseptic has ever been used 
since the day it was first opened. Everyone 
who enters the room has to wear a long 
smock which has been sterilized, while still 
further to obviate the possibility of any 
danger each theatre is thoroughly cleaned 
every day by having every aperture closed 
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THE X-RAY ROOM. 


and steam pumped in for a certain time, 
after which the air-pumps are used and the 
steam is driven out by absolutely pure air. 

No one requires to be told what an hospital 
ward is like. There are about forty in the 
London, divided up for medical and surgical 
and among these wards are certain 
ones in which only Jewish patients are 
treated. All the food for these patients is 
prepared in accordance with the special 
requirements of the Mosaic system. ‘There 
are a special kitchen, a Jewish cook, and 
special crockery. It is interesting in these 
wards to see the Passover cake hanging up 
on the wall and the Mezuzah, or scroll con- 
taining the Ineffable Name, on the lintel of 
the door. 

One of the surgical wards has its walls 
covered entirely with glass. Some day, 
perhaps, a millionaire will arise who will send 
a cheque for the purpose of having all the 
wards similarly treated. This wall lining not 
only adds to the hygienic conditions, but 
saves the hospital a great deal of money. It 
cost one thousand pounds to cover the walls 
of this set of four wards with glass, and the 
committee save thirty pounds a year in 
spring cleaning—3 per cent. on the cost. 

In addition to the general wards there are, 
it need hardly be said, special departments 
for skin, eyes, teeth, ears, nose, and throat, 
as well as a maternity department, and, 
thanks to the Queen, a department where 
lupus, that most dreadful and disfiguring 
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disease, is cured. 
The first lamp 
ever used in 
England was the 
gift of the Queen, 
the gracious lady 
whose womanli- 
ness and sym- 
pathy crown her 
in the eyes of 
the people with a 
diadem of more 
surpassing splen- 
dour than even 
the Crown Royal 
which she wears 
upon her head. 
The treatment, 
though slow, is 
sure, and over 
the Queen’s lamp 
are painted the 
appropriate 
words, “ Nothing 
like persever- 
Those words were used by Her 
Mr. Sydney Holland, 


ance.” 
Majesty herself to 


and nothing more appropriate could ever 


A BRKUAEN KNEK-CAP—TAKEN IN THE PRESENCE OF THE 
PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 
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have been taken as the motto of this 
special department, where, thanks to the 
generosity of Mr. Alfred Harmsworth, who 
gave a donation of ten thousand pounds, 
more lamps have been added, and fifteen 
nurses now work at nothing else than the 
application of light. So numerous are the 
cases, however, that, according to Mr. Holland, 
“it will take two years before we can get 
through the patients waiting to be cured from 
all parts of England.” It is, however, not 
only from England that they come, for one 
of the most remarkable successes was made 
with a patient from New Zealand. 

Happily the treatment is practically pain- 
less, as the heat rays of the powerful elec- 
tric lights are cut 
off and only the 
cold light rays are 
used to affect the 
tissues. 

Where every 
detail is so perfect 
and cared for, it 
need hardly be 
said that the com- 
fort of the nurses 
is well looked 
after. Each nurse 
has an airy and 
comfortable _ bed- 
room, There is 
a well-selected 
library in a charm- 
ing room, and a 
sitting-room which 
was fitted up at 
the expense of the 
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This is a delightful 

room, so furnished 

that it might be 

regarded as several 

rooms in one, and 

little groups can 

gather together 

without —disturb- 

ing, or being dis- 

turbed by, others 

who may be pre- 

sent. There is 

also a garden en- 

tirely reserved for 

their use. It 

bears the appro- 

priate name of 

the “Garden of 

Eden,” for only 

one man, the 

gardener—and his name, curiously enough, is 

Adam—is allowed to enter it. It is an ideal 

place in summer, when hammocks swing from 

every tree, and their thick-leaved branches 

block out every vestige of the buildings in 

the neighbourhood. It was in the “ Garden 

of Eden” that Queen Alexandra reviewed the 

twenty-six nurses whom Her Majesty selected 
from this hospital to send to South Africa. 

Nowhere in the wide world, it is safe to 

say, can sick and wounded get more tender 

care, or have lavished on them all the skill 

that the profoundest knowledge can suggest, 

than in the hospital for whose claims Mr. 

Sydney Holland has been pleading so 
earnestly, and to which he devotes his life. 


THE NURSES’ “GARDEN OF EDEN,” 





The Truth About Pyecrafe. 
By H. G. WELLs. 


E sits not a dozen yards away. 

If I glance over my shoulder 

I can see him. And if I catch 

his eye—and usually I catch 

his eye—he meets me with an 
Sh See’> expression- 

It is mainly an imploring look—and yet 
with suspicion in it. 

Confound his suspicion! If I wanted to 
tell on him I should have told long ago. - I 
don’t tell and I don’t tell, and he ought to 
feel at his ease. As if anything so gross and 
fat as he could feel at ease! Who would 
believe me if I did tell ? 

Poor old Pyecraft! Great, uneasy jelly of 
substance! ‘The fattest clubman in London. 

He sits at one of the little club tables in 
the huge bay by the fire, stuffing. - What is 
he stuffing? I glance judiciously and catch 
him biting at a round of hot buttered tea- 
cake, with his eyes on me. Confound him! 
—with his eyes on me! 

That settles.it, Pyecraft! Since you wi#// 
be abject, since you zeé// behave as though I 
was not a man of ‘honour, here, ‘right under 
your embedded. eyes,: I write the thing 
down—the plain. truth about Pyecraft. ‘The 
man’ I helped, the man I shielded, and who 
has requited me by making my club un- 
endurable, absolutely unendurable, with his 
liquid appeal, with the perpetual “don’t 
tell” of his looks. 

And, besides, why does he 
keep on eternally eating ? 

Well, here goes for the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth ! 

Pyecraft——. I made the 
acquaintance of Pyecraft in this 
very smoking-room. I was a 
young, nervous new member, 
and he saw it. I was sitting all 
alone, wishing I. knew more of 
the members, and suddenly he —/ 
came, a great rolling front of 
chins and abdomina, towards 
me, and grunted and sat down 
in a chair close by me and 
wheezed for a space, and scraped 
for a space with a match and 
lit a cigar, and then addressed me. I forget 
what he said—something about the matches 
not lighting properly, and afterwards as he 
talked he kept stopping the waiters one by 
one as they went by, and telling them about 


the matches in that thin, fluty voice he has. 
Vol. xxv.—§4. 
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Sut, anyhow, it was in some such way we 
began our talking. 

He talked about various things and came 
round to games. And thence to my figure 
and complexion. “ You ought to be a good 
cricketer,” he said. I suppose I am slender, 
slender to what some people would call lean, 
and I suppose I am rather dark, still———_ | 
am not ashamed of having a Hindu great 
grandmother, but, for all that, I don’t want 
casual strangers to see through me at a 
glance to her. So that I was set against 
Pyecraft from the beginning. 

But he only talked about me in order to 
get to himself. 4 

“T expect,” he said, “you take no more 
exercise than I do, and probably you eat no 
less.” (Like all excessively obese people he 
fancied he ate nothing.) ‘“ Yet” —and he 
smiled an oblique smile—“ we differ.” 





“1 CATCH HIM BITING AT A ROUND OF HOT BUTTERED TEA CAKE.” 


And then he began to talk about his fat- 
ness and his fatness ; all he did for his fatness 
and all -he was going ‘to do for his fatness ; 


what people had advised him to do for his 


fatness and what he had heard of people 
doing for fatness similar to his. “4 priori,” 
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he said, “one would think a question of 
nutrition could be answered by dietary and a 
question of assimilation by drugs.” It was 
stifling. It was dumpling talk. It made me 
feel swelled to hear him. 

One stands that sort of thing once in a 
way at a club, but a time came when I 
iancied I was standing too much. He took 
to me altogether too conspicuously. I could 
never go into the smoking-room but he 
would come wallowing towards me, and 
sometimes he came and gormandized round 
and about me while I had my lunch. He 
seemed at times almost to be clinging to 
me. He was a bore, but not so fearful a 
bore as to be limited to me; and from 
the first there was something in his manner 

almost as though he knew, almost as 
though he penetrated to the fact that I migh¢ 

that there was a remote, exceptional chance 
in me that no one else presented. 

“I'd give anything to get it down,” he 
would say—“ anything,” and peer at me over 
his vast cheeks and pant. 

Poor old Pyecraft! He has just gonged, 
no doubt to order another buttered tea-cake ! 

He came to the actual thing one day. 
“ Our Pharmacopeeia,” he said, “ our Western 
Pharmacopeeia, is anything but the last word 
of medical science. In the East, I’ve been 
told ——” 

He stopped and stared at me. 
being at an aquarium. 

I was quite suddenly angry with him. 
“Look here,” I said, “ who told you about 
my great-grandmother’s recipes ?” 

“Well,” he fenced. 

*“ Every time we’ve met for a week,” I 
said —“ and we’ve met pretty often—you’ve 
given me a broad hint or so about that little 
secret of mine.” 


It was like 


“ Well,” he said, “ now the cat’s out of the ° 


bag, I'll admit, yes, it is so. I had it 

“ From Pattison ?” 

“ Indirectly,” he said, which I believe was 
lying, “yes.” 

“ Pattison,” I said, “ took that stuff at his 
own risk.” 

He pursed his mouth and bowed. 

“ My great-grandmother’s recipes,” I said, 
“are queer things to handle. My father was 
near making me promise ; 

“ He didn’t ?” 

“No. But he warned me. 
used one—once.” 

“Ab! . But do you think—— ? Sup- 
pose—suppose there did happen to be 
one—— 

“The things are curious documents,” I 


He himself 
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said. “Even the smell of ’em. 
No!” 

But after going so far Pyecraft was 
resolved I should go farther. I was always a 
little afraid if I tried his patience too much he 
would fall on me suddenly and smother me. 
I own I was weak. But I was also annoyed 
with Pyecraft. I had got to that state of 
feeling for him that disposed me to say, 
“Well, take the risk!” The little affair of 
Pattison to which I have alluded was a 
different matter altogether. What it was 
doesn’t concern us now, but I knew, anyhow, 
that the particular recipe I used then was 
safe. The rest I didn’t know so much about, 
and, on the whole, I was inclined to doubt 
their safety pretty completely. 

Yet even if Pyecraft got poisoned—— 

I must confess the poisoning of Pyecraft 
struck me as an immense undertaking. 

That evening I took that queer, odd 
scented sandalwood box out of my safe and 
turned the rustling skins over. ‘The gentle- 
man who wrote the recipes for my great- 
grandmother evidently had a weakness for 
skins of a miscellaneous origin, and his hand- 
writing was cramped to the last degree. 
Some of the things are quite unreadable to 
me—though my family, with its Indian Civil 
Service associations, has kept up a knowledge 
of Hindustani from generation to generation 

and none are absolutely plain sailing. But 
I found the one that I knew was there soon 
enough, and sat on the floor by my safe for 
some time looking at it. 

‘** Look here,” said I to Pyecraft next day, 
and snatched the slip away from his eager 
grasp. 

“So far as I can make it out, this Is 
a recipe for Loss of Weight. (‘¢Ah!” said 
Pyecraft.) I’m not absolutely sure, but | 
think it’s that. And if you take my advice 
you'll leave it alone. Because, you know—I 
blacken my blood in your interest, Pyecraft 

my ancestors on that side were, so far as I 
can gather, a jolly queer lot. See?” 

“Let me try it,” said Pyecraft. 

I leant back in my chair. My imagination 
made one mighty effort and fell flat within 
me. “What in Heaven’s name, Pyecraft,” 
I asked, “ do you think you'll look like when 
you get thin?” 

He was impervious to reason. 
him promise never to say a word to me 
about his disgusting fatness again whatever 
happened—never, and then I handed him 
that little piece of skin. 

“It’s nasty stuff,” I said. 

“No matter,” he said, and took it. 


I made 
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He goggled at it. ‘“ But—but——” he 
said. 

He had just discovered 
English. 

“To the best of my ability,” I said, “I 
will do you a translation.” 

I did my best. After that we didn’t speak 
for a fortnight. Whenever he approached me 
| frowned and motioned him away, and he 
respected our compact, but at the end of the 
fortnight he was as fat as ever. And then 
he got a word in. 

“I must speak,” he said. “It isn’t fair. 
here’s something wrong. It’s done me no 
good. You're not doing your great-grand- 
mother justice.” 

“‘ Where’s the recipe ?” 

He produced it gingerly from his pocket- 


book. 


that it wasn’t 


I ran my eye over the 
items. “Was the 
addled ?” I asked. 

“No. Ought it to 
have been ?” 

“That,” I said, “ goes 
without saying in all 
great-grandmother’s recipes. When 
condition or quality is not specified you 
must get the worst. She was drastic 
or nothing. And there’s one or two 
possible alternatives to some of these 
other things. You got fresh rattlesnake 
venom ?” 

“T got a rattlesnake from Jamrach’s. It 
cost —it cost ——” 


“70 
€ss 


my poor dear 
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“That’s your affair, anyhow. This last 
item——” 

“T know a man who——” 

“Ves. H’m. Well, I'll write the alterna 
tives down. So far as I know the language, 
the spelling of this recipe is particularly 
atrocious. By-the-bye, dog here probably 
means pariah dog.” 

For a month after that I saw Pyecraft 
constantly at the club and as fat and anxious 
as ever. He kept our treaty, but at times he 
broke the spirit of it by shaking his head 
despondently. Then one day in the cloak- 
room he said, “Your great-grandmother . 

“ Not a word against her,” I said; and he 
held his peace. 

I could have fancied he had desisted, and 
I saw him one day talking to three new 
members about his 
fatness as though he 
was in search of other 
recipes. And then, 
quite unexpectedly, 
his telegram came. 

“Mr. Formalyn!” 
bawled a _ page-boy 
under my nose, and 
I took the telegram 
and opened it at once. 

“ For Heaven's sake 
come.— Pyecraft.” 

“H’m,” said I, and 
to tell the truth I was 
so pleased at the re- 
habilitation of my 
great - grandmother's 
reputation this evi- 
dently promised that 
I made a most excel- 
lent lunch. 

I got Pyecraft’s 
address from the hall 
porter. Pyecraft in- 
habited the upper half 
of a house in Blooms- 
bury, and I went 
there so soon as I had 
done my coffee and 
‘Trappistine. I did not 
wait tofinish my cigar. 

“Mr. Pyecraft ?” 
said I, at the front 
door. 

They believed he was ill ; he hadn’t been 
out for two days. 

“ He expects me,” said I, and they sent 
me up. . 

I rang the bell at the lattice-door upon 
the landing. 


ADDLED?' 1 
ASKED. 
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“He shouldn’t have tried it, anyhow,” I 
said to myself. “A man who eats like a pig 
ought to look like a pig.” 

An obviously worthy woman, with an 
anxious face and a carelessly placed cap, 
came and surveyed me through the lattice. 

I gave my name and she let me in in a 
dubious fashion. 

“Well?” said I, as we stood together in- 
side Pyecraft’s piece of the landing. 

“’E said you was to come in if you came,” 
she said, and regarded me, making no motion 
to show me anywhere. And then, confiden- 
tially, ‘*’E’s locked in, sir.” 

Locked in ?” 

“Locked himself in yester- 
day morning and ’asn’t let any- 
one in since, sir. And ever and 
again swearing. Oh, my!” 

I stared at the door she in- 
dicated by her glances. “In 
there?” I said. 

‘Ts 

“What's up?” 

She shook her head 

sadly. “’E keeps on 
calling for vittles, sir. 
"Eavy vittles ’e wants. 
I get ‘im what I can. 
Pork ’e’s ’ad,  sooit 
puddin’, sossiges, noo 
bread. Everythink like 
that. Left outside, if 
you please, and me go 
away. ’E’s eatin’, sir, 
somethink azefud.” 

There came a piping 
bawl from 
inside the 
door: “That 
Formalyn ?” 

“7 eat 
you, Pye- 
craft?” I 
shouted, 
and went 
and banged 
the door. 

“Tell 
away.” 

1 did. 

Then I could hear a 
curious pattering upon 
the door, almost like 
someone feeling for the 
handle in the dark, and Pyecraft’s familiar 
grunts, 

“Tt’s all right,” I said, “she’s gone.” 

But for a long time the door didn’t open. 


her to go 
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I heard the key turn. Then Pyecraft’s 
voice said, “ Come in.” 

I turned the handle and opened the door. 
Naturally I expected to see Pyecraft. 

Well, you know, he wasn’t there! 

I never had such a shock in my life. 
There was his sitting-room in a state of 
untidy disorder, plates and dishes among the 
books and writing things, and several chairs 
overturned, but Pyecraft—— 

“It’s all right, o’ man; shut the door,” he 
said, and then I discovered him. 

There he was right up close to the cornice 
in the cor- 
ner by the 
door, as 
though 
someone 
had _— glued 

him to the ceil- 
ing. His face 
was anxious and 
angry. He pan 
ted and gesticu- 
lated. “Shut the 
door,” he said. 
“Tf that woman 
gets hold of it— 

I shut the door, 
and went and stood 
away from him and 
stared. 

“If anything 
gives way and you 
tumble down,” I 
said, “ you'll break 
your neck, Pye- 
craft.” 

‘I wish I could,” 
he wheezed. 

“A man of your 
age and weight get- 
ting up to kiddish 
gy minastics—- 

* Don’t,” he said, 
and looked ayon 
ized. 

“Tl tell 
he said, 
gesticulated. 

“ How the deuce,” said I, 

“are you holding on up 
there ?” 

And then abruptly I real 
ized that he was not holding 
on at all, that he was floating up there—just 
as a gas-filled bladder might have floated in 
the same position. He began a struggle to 
thrust himself away from the ceiling and to 
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you,” 
and 
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clamber down the wall to me. “It’s that 
prescription,” he panted, as he did ‘so. 
“Your great-gran——” 

He took hold of a framed engraving 
rather carelessly as he spoke and it gave 
way, and he flew back to the ceiling again, 
while the picture smashed on to the sofa. 
Bump he went against the ceiling, and I 
knew then why he was all over white on 
the more salient curves and angles of his 
person. He tried again more carefully, 
coming down by way of the mantel. 

It was really a most extraordinary spec- 
tacle, that great, fat, apoplectic-looking man 
upside down and trying to get from the 
ceiling to the floor. “That prescription,” he 
said. ‘Too successful.” 

“ How?” 

“ Loss of weight—almost complete.” 

And then, of course, I understood. 

“ By Jove, Pyecraft,” said I, “what you 
wanted was a cure for fatness! But you 
always called it weight. You would call it 
weight.” 

Somehow I was extremely delighted. I 
quite liked Pyecraft for the time. “Let me 
help you!” I said, and took his hand and 
pulled him down. He kicked about, trying 
to get foothold somewhere. It was very like 
holding a flag on a windy day. 

“That table,” he said, pointing, “is solid 
mahogany and very heavy. If you can put 
me under that——” 

I did, and there he wallowed about like a 
captive balloon, while I stood on his hearth- 
rug and talked to him. 

I lit a cigar. ‘Tell me,” I said, “ what 
happened ?” 

“I took it,” he said. 

“* How did it taste ?” 

“Oh, deastly /” 

I should fancy they all did. Whether one 
regards the ingredients or the probable com- 
pound or the possible results, almost all my 
great-grandmother’s rem-dies appear to me 
at least to be extraordinarily uninviting. 
For my own part—— 

“T took a little sip first.” 

“Ves?” 

“And as I felt lighter and better after an 
hour, I decided to take the draught.” 

*“* My dear Pyecraft !” 

“I held my nose,” he explained. “ And 
then I kept on getting lighter and lighter 
and helpless, you know.” 

He gave way suddenly to a burst of 
passion. “ What the goodness am I to do ?” 
he said. 

“'There’s one thing pretty evident,” I said, 
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“that you mustn’t do. If you go out of 
doors you'll go up and up.” I waved an 
arm upward. ‘“ They’d have to send Santos- 
Dumont after you to bring you down again.” 

“ T suppose it will wear off?” 

I shook my head. “I don’t think you 
can count on that,” I said. 

And then there was another burst of 
passion, and he kicked out at adjacent chairs 
and banged the floor. He behaved just as 
I should have expected a great, fat, self- 
indulgent man to behave under trying cir- 
cumstances—that is to say, very badly. He 
spoke of me and of my great-grandmother 
with an utter want of discretion. 

“T never asked you to take the stuff,” I said. 

And generously disregarding the insults he 
was putting upon me, I| sat down in his arm- 
chair and began to talk to him in a sober, 
friendly fashion. 

I pointed out to him that this was a 
trouble he had brought upon himself, and 
that it had almost an air of poetical justice. 
He had eaten too much. This he disputed, 
and for a time we argued the point. 

He became noisy and violent, so I 
desisted from this aspect of his lesson. 
“ And then,” said I, “you committed the 
sin of euphuism. You called it, not Fat, 


which is just and inglorious, but Weight. 


You—— 

He interrupted to say that he recognised 
all that. What was he to do? 

I suggested he should adapt himself to his 
new conditions. So we came to the really 
sensible part of the business. I suggested 
that it would not be difficult for him to learn 
to walk about on the ceiling with his hands— 

“IT can’t sleep,” he said. 

But that was no great difficulty. It was 
quite possible, I pointed out, to make a shake- 
up under a wire mattress, fasten the under 
things on with tapes, and have a blanket, 
sheet, and coverlet to button at the side. 
He would have to confide in his housekeeper, 
I said, and after some squabbling he agreed 
to that. (Afterwards it was quite delightful 
to see the beautifully matter-of-fact way with 
which the good lady took all these amazing 
inversions.) He could have a library ladder 
in his room, and all his meals could be laid 
on the top of his bookcase. We also hit on 
an ingenious device by which he could get to 
the floor whenever he wanted, which was 
simply to put the British Encyclopedia 
(tenth edition) on the top of his open shelves. 
He just pulled out a couple of volumes and 
held on, and down he came. And we agreed 
there must be iron staples along the skirting, 
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so that he could cling to those whenever 
he wanted to get about the room on the 
lower level. 

As we got on with the thing I found myself 
almost keenly interested. It was I who called 
in the house 
keeper and 
broke things to 
her, and it was 
I chiefly who 
fixed up the 
inverted bed. In 
fact, I spent two whcle 
days at his flat. lam 
a handy, interfering 
sort of man with a 
screw -driver, and I 
made all sorts of in 
genious adaptations 
for him —ran a wire to 
bring’ his bells within 
reach, turned all his elec- 
tric lights up instead of 
down, and so on. ‘The 
whole affair was extremely 
curious and interesting to 
me, and it was delightful 
to think of Pyecraft like 
some great, fat blow-fly, 
crawling about on his ceil- 
ing and clambering round 
the lintel of his doors from 
one room to another, and 
never, never, never coming 
to the club any more. 

Then, you know, my fatal 

ingenuity got the better of me. 
I was sitting by his fire drink 
ing his whisky, and he was 
up in his favourite corner by 
the cornice, tacking a ‘Turkey 
carpet to the ceiling, when 
the idea struck me. “ By 
Jove, Pyecraft!” I said, “all 
this is totally unnecessary.” 

And before I could calcu- 
late the complete consequences of my 
notion I blurted it out. “Lead under- 
clothing,” said I, and the mischief 
was done. 

Pyecraft received the thing almost in 
tears. “To be right ways up again——” 
he said. 

I gave him the whole secret before I 
saw where it would take me. “ Buy sheet 
lead,” I said, “stamp it into discs. Sew ‘em 
all over your underclothes until you have 
enough. Have lead-soled boots, carry a bag 
of solid lead, and the thing is done! Instead 
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of being a prisoner here you may go abroad 
again, Pyecraft ; you may travel---—” 

A still happier idea came to me. “ You 
need never fear a shipwreck. All you need 
do is just slip off some or all of your clothes, 
take the necessary amount of lug 
gage in your hand, and float up in 
the air——” 

In his emotion he dropped the 
tack-hammer within an ace of my 
head. “By Jove!” he said, “I 
shall be able to come back to the 
club again.” 

The thing pulled me up short 
“ By Jove!” I said, faintly. “ Yes 
Of course —you will.” 

He did. He does. There he 
sits behind me now, stuffing—as I 
live !—a third go of buttered tea- 
cake. And no one in the whole 
world knows — except his house- 

keeper and me-——that he weighs 

practically nothing ; that he is a 

mere boring mass of assimilatory 

matter, mere clouds in clothing, 
niente, nefas, the most incon- 
siderable of 

men. There he 

sits watching 

until I have 

done this writ 

ing. ‘Then, if 

he can, he will 

waylay me. He 

will come bil- 

lowing up to 

me... 

He will tell 
me over again 

all about it, 

how it feels, 

how it doesn't 

feel, how he 
sometimes 

‘ hopes it is 
passing off a little. And 
always somewhere in 
that fat, abundant dis- 
course he will say, “ ‘The 
secret’s keeping, eh? If 
anyone knew of it—I 
should be so ashamed 
Makes a_ fellow 

look such a- fool, you 
Crawling about on a ceiling and all 


” 


7 “> ) 


SAN 


4 


~G’ L r 


DROPPED THE TACK- 
WITHIN AN ACE 
OF MY HEAD, 


know. 
that. 

And now to elude Pyecraft, occupying, 4s 
he does, an admirable strategic position 
between me and the door. 





England and America, as Illustrated by “ Punch.” 


By JoHn Hot SCHOOLING. 


[The Proprietors of “Punch” have given special permission to reproduce the accompanying cartoons, all 
of which have appeared in ** Punch” during the sixty years now surveyed. | 


yan) N view of the maintenance of 

2 cordial relations with the 
United States—our full peer 

and equal—a thing so desired 

by us, and, as one hopes and 

believes, by Americans also, the present 
juncture of affairs makes specially interest- 
ing a glance back over our relations with 
the United States during the last sixty 
years as illustrated by Punch. I owe many 
thanks to the proprietors of Punch for their 
kind permission to show some of the 
cartoons. Men of the present generation 
can hardly believe that the earlier car- 
toons now shown could have represented 
with approximate accuracy the British 
attitude towards America in years gone 








The first Anglo-American Punch cartoon. Fair Rosamond ; 
or, The Ashburton Treaty. 1.—1842. 


by. Nowadays Americans can well afford to 
laugh with us at the piquant grotesqueness of 
the British attitude represented by the earlier 

unch cartoons, although an earlier genera- 
tion of Americans was undoubtedly much 
irritated by these cartoons. 


No. 1 is the first cartoon in Punch that 
dealt with Anglo-American affairs. It related 
to the matter of a long-disputed boundary 
between Maine and British territory in 
America. Lord Ashburton was sent to the 


You young Yankee-Noodle, strike your own father!” 
—BY JOHN LEECH, March 14th, 1846. 


* What? 





Joun anv JonaTHan.—Punch, “ Now, Master Bull, what's 
all this noise about?” 

Master Bull. “\f you please, sir, young Jonathan wanted 
my dinner, and a fish-bone stuck in his throat. But it's all 
right now.” 3-—August 28th, 1852. 
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Cartoon No. 2, published in 
March, 1846, referred to another 
boundary dispute—connected with 
the State of Oregon. The Americans 
had lately annexed Texas and were 
in a quarrel with Mexico (which led 
to war with Mexico), and this car 
toon pooh-poohs certain threats 
against us then uttered in the 
United States. 

When No. 3 was published in 
1852 the two nations had been dis 
puting some fishery rights. The 
affair was amicably settled by Daniel 



























Sroitt Cun D 


rue Parent. * | dont like to 
correct him just now, because he's about his teeth, 
and sickening for his measles — but he certainly 
deserves a clout on the head 
4-— June 28th, 1856 


United States by Peel to arrange the 
affair, and the treaty was signed in 
1842. 

The first mention of the United 
States that I find in Punch occurs 
in the first volume, October 3oth, 
1841. There is a short paragraph : 
“Express from America. We are 
authorized to state there is a man in 
New Orleans so exceedingly bright 
that he uses the palm of his hand 
for a looking-glass.” 





—m—€ How Tuey Went To Take Canava.—“ For the outrage 
3 Sa, offered in the Queen's Sag meg the United States will 
™ ~ 
eo ¥ S ~J * Wiig possess itself of ‘Canada. Vew lork Herald. 
i} \ 6.—/ Aug ust 17th, 1861 


Webster, the great American statesman, and 
the British representative. 

“The Spoilt Child” cartoon, No. 4, was 
published in June, 1856. There was a rather 
Serious misunderstanding with regard to the 
interpretation of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, 
which we had offered to submit to arbitra 
tion. Mr. Crampton, the British Envoy, had 
just been dismissed by the American Govern 
ment at Washington. Certain British rights, 
or alleged British rights, in Central America 
were being rather truculently treated by 
President Pierce, and war was discussed 
here and in the United States. However, 
the British Government abstained from re 
taliating upon the reckless President, and 
retained his Envoy, Mr. Dallas, at the Court 
of St. James, with the result that the danger 
passed. 

Cartoon No. 5 refers to a serious com 
Tue American Crisis. Mr. Bull (to his extravagant mercial crisis in the United States, 1857 


child). ** The fact is, Jonathan, both you “and your wife have 


been living too fast. 5.—November arst, 1857. ‘Trade was very bad, and large numbers ol 
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Tue Witrut Bov.—/onathan. “1 will fight—I wid/ have a 
Nationat Dest like other people !’ 
7.-—November 23rd, 1861. 


men were out of work and clamouring for 
food. 

At the end of 1860 South Carolina seceded 
from the Union of States, and early in 1861 
other States seceded. In April, 1861, the 
war between the Northern and Southern 
States began. In England the Session of 
Parliament was brought to a close in August, 
1861, by the 
Queen’s Speech, 
in which were 
these words: 
“The dissensions 
which arose some 
months ago in 
the United States 
of North America 
have, unfortu- 
nately, assumed 
the character of 
open war. Her 
Majesty, deeply 
lamenting this 
calamitous result, 
has determined, 
in common with 
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Look Our For Saquatis.—/ack Bull. “You do what's 
right, my son, or I'll blow you out of the water.” 
8.—December 7th, 1861. 


would take Canada. Hence the cartoon in 
No. 6. 

In November, 1861, when No. 7 was pub- 
lished, the American Civil War was in full 
swing, and t ¢ need for money and a 
National Debit beset the Northern States. 
John Bull pulls the American ear and 
says, “If you knew as much about fighting 
as I do, you'd 
keep quiet !” 

Cartoon No. 8, 
a piece of very 
plain speech ad- 
dressed to the 
Northern States, 
represents British 
indignation 
caused by the 
forcible capture 
from the. British 
steamer Zrent of 
Messrs. Mason 
and Slidell, who 
had been ap- 
pointed by the 








the other Powers 
of Europe, to 
preserve a_ strict 
neutrality between the contending parties.” 
The Northern States were much offended by 


this declaration of neutrality, and said they 
Vol. xxv.—65. 


Jonathan ? 


Southern States 

Seame Den—lh Peak “How deal Wilk al Oil pn tam, - 0 FOPFOSOns 
OXING AY.—Mr. uUnACA. ow en! uch end will you ve, 

x 9.—January 4th, 1862. the m abroad. 

Facing this 


cartoon in Punch are some verses addressed 
as “A Warning to Jonathan,” two of 
which read :— 
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ee ee: . | 
Retrogression (A Very Sad Picture). War-Dance of the 
1.0.U. Indian, 10.—February rst, 1862. 





But beware how you tempt even leonine patience, 
Or presume the old strength has forsaken his paw ; 
He’s proud to admit you and he are relations, 
But even relations may take too much law. 
If there’s one thing he values, ’tis right of asylum ; 
Safe who rests ’neath the guard of the Lion must be: 
In that shelter the hard-hunted fugitive whilome 
Must be able to sleep the deep sleep of the free. 

















Joun Butt’s Neutracitry.—‘ Look here, boys, I don’t care 
twopence for your noise; but if you throw stones at my 
windows, I must ‘Arash you doth.” 

1I.—BY SIR JOHN TENNIEL, October 3rd, 1863. 


SUDENT; 
71" 





A Stitt Biccer “ CLamanr.” 
13-—BY SIR JOHN TENNIEL, January 20th, 1872. 


This Mason-Slidell matter created a serious 
situation in England. Formidable war pre- 
parations were made by us (cartoon No. 9), 
and in America the effect upon commerce 
was such that their bankers began to discuss 
the propriety of suspending cash payments. 


| 











““Weit Rowep Ati !"—U*mepire. “ Ha, dear boys! You've 
only to pull together to lick all the world ! 
12.—BY SIR JOHN TENNIEL, September rrth, 1860. 





ENGLAND AND AMERICA—JILLUSTRATED BY 





Canada backed up 
the British demands 
and made prompt 
preparations for war. 
The result was that 
the prisoners taken 
from under the British 
flag were released by 
their Northern cap- 
tors, and in January, 
1862, Messrs. Mason 
and Slidell arrived in 
England — this dan- 
gerous TZyrent affair 
being at an end. 
Cartoon No. 10 
related to the block- 
ing up of Charleston 
Harbour (South 
Carolina) by the 
Federals, which 
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was also a good deal 
of feeling against 
England in the South- 
ern States. Mr. 
Mason, the Southern 
Commissioner in 
England, had _pro- 
tested against the 
mode of his recep- 
tion here, and British 
Consuls were dis- 
missed from the 
Southern States. The 
whole situation was 
very awkward and 
dangerous. 

The pleasant car- 
toon No. 12 related 
to the four-oared race 
at Putney between 
| Harvard and Oxford 

Universities in 








caused much _ indig- 
nation in England, 
and to the decision 
of the banks in 
New York to suspend cash payments. 
John Bull was considerably irritated in 
October, 1863, when No. 11 was published. 
The Northern States were uttering anti- 
British threats because we sold arms to the 
South as well as to themselves. And there 


Jonathan ; 





ARBITRATION, — The Sead. “‘ Belay, you two Johnmes !— 
Avast quarrelling! Give me a ‘close-time,’ and leave the ‘sea 
an open question. * 

tS.—BY SIR IOHN TENNIEL. January 17th, 18ar. 


“Bioop Is Tuicker THan Water.” — “Thank you, 
this is real brotherly.” 
14.—BY LINLEY SAMBOURNE, February 7th, 1885. 


August, 1869. Oxford 
won, after “the hard- 
est race in which I 
ever rowed ”"—the words of Mr. Willan, of 
Oxford University. 

Thirty years ago, when No. 13 was pub- 
lished, the notorious Arthur Orton of huge 
bulk was the claimant of the Tichborne 
baronetcy and estates. While one of the 


‘Za 
MM 
want . 
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Brother Jonathan. “Say, John! Y.u'd better go into 
training again!” 
16.—BY LINLEV SAMBOURNE, October roth, 1895 
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Claimant - trials was engrossing 
public attention, the “still bigger 
claimant” of the Punch cartoon 
came from America in the form of 
an immense bill for damages in the 
Alabama matter, causing much 
excitement here owing to the mag- 
nitude of the claim. 
Early in 1885 there was much 
indignation in the United States 
at the criminal dynamite explosions 
in London, and in cartoon No. 14 
John Bull thanks his brother Jona. 
than for the introduction in the 
Senate of a stringent Dynamite 
Bill. No. 15 relates to a dispute 
concerning the seal fishery in 
Behring Sea, and No. 16 isa good ey ee Jinco !"—Scene from the Pantomime of “ Jonathan Jingo ; 
illustration of the entire change of or, Harlequin Arbitration and the Blissful Boundary.” Céowa. ‘Oh, 1 say! 
Here's a jolly old gun. Let's see how much it'll stand without 
bustin’ !” 
Pantaloon. “‘ Don't load ‘im too full, Joey!” 
17.—RBY SIR JOHN TENNIEL, February rst, 1896. 


Saxon nations with regard to Venezuela. ‘The 
Monroe Doctrine cropped up, and cartoon 
No. 17 relates to this affair. The question 
has often been asked: What is the Monroe 
Doctrine? <A clever parody of Mr. Dooley’s 
style, lately published in a daily paper, con- 
tributes this amusing explanation: “ What’s 
th’ Monroe Docthrine, did ye ask, Guin- 
nissy ? Well, ye’re not th’ only wan has 
oversthrained his intillict rasslin’ with th’ 
problem. . . . Th’ Monroe Docthrine is in- 
capable iv difinition, Guinnissy. . . . It’s a 
continyool men-ace to th’ Europeens. Ye 
don’t know what it can do unthil it does 
it. . . . If anny Europeen Power happ’ns to 








JonaTuan Snoprinc.—/ohn Bull. “ Now, my 
little man, what I can do for you?” 

Master jonathan. “Wal, guess Ill buy the 
whole store |" 

|‘ American millionaires agree to purchase the 
Leyland Line (Mediterranean, Portugal, Montreal, 
and Antwerp) Fleets. A meeting of shareholders 
has been called in order to confirm the arrange- 
ments." — lide Daily News, May rst.) 

19.—BY BERNARD PARTRIDGE, May 8th, rgor. 


attitude towards the United States, - \ 

which is a remarkable and interesting 2 WE SP: 

feature of the present series of Punch ~—~e 

cartoons. We had again been beaten ——— 

in the yacht race and in other con- “Broop Tuicker THan Water.” [‘‘ The present friendly. under- 
tests. In December, 1895, there was os happily existing between Great Britain and the United States 


. " es more and more popular on both sides of the Atlantic."—Darly 
a dispute between the two Anglo- Paper.) 18.—BY aby SAMBOURNE, March 26th, 1898. 








be lookin’ in th’ direction iv South America 
Teddy Rosenfelt mintions th’ Monroe Doc- 
thrine, th’ Europeen Power immediately 
looks anawther way, an’ Teddy goes big-bear 
hunting in pace.” 

In March, 1898, the date of No. 18, Anglo- 
American relations were very cordial. The 
trouble with Spain was beginning, and 


Cotonet JONATHAN J. Butt. Or, what John B. may come 
10 20.—BY BERNARD PARTRIDGE, November 27th, tgot. 


English indignation and sympathy at the 
explosion on the cruiser AZaine helped to 
foster the excellent understanding between 
the two nations. 

In cartoon No. 
1g the small size 
of Master Jona- 
than relatively to 
John Bull is 
merely an ex- 
pedient of art 
designed to add 
point to Master 
Jonathan’s reply, 
‘ Wal, guess I'll 
buy the whole 
store!” The con- 
trast is very strik- 
ing between the 
assured confi- 
dence of Jona- 
than in his face 
and pose and the 
surprised dismay 


“CORNERING Hiw.—Luttle Venesuela. “Yah! You big bullies! You 
daren't get over that fence! * 
England and Germany (together). ‘‘ A\l right, young man, we can wait! 


22.—BY BERNARD PARTRIDGE, Decem 














A Morcanatic MarriaGe.—The latest American Do(d)ge 
weds the Atlantic with a “ Ring.” 
21.—BY BERNARD PARTRIDGE, April 30th, 1902. 


of John Bull. In this connection it may not 
be out of place to suggest that the alleged en- 
croachment by the United States upon British 
preserves of trade has been much exagge- 
rated. Although we cannot get away from 
the fact that American alertness and energy 
have affected British commerce, the main 
truth seems to be that we are now finding our 
own level, side by side with our kinsmen. 
It is irrational to think that, because we can 
no longer be the cock o’ the trade walk we 
were a generation 
ago, there are dis- 
aster and ruin in 
front of us. 
Cartoon’ No. 
20 tells its own 
tale, and there is 
another very fine 
cartoon in No. 
21, referring to 
the Atlantic Ship- 
ping Trust con- 
trolled by Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan. 
In No. 22, 
Venezuela 
cheeks both 
countries from 
behind the secu- 
rity of the. Mon 
roe Doctrine. 





r 17th, rgo2. 














NERO. 
(By permission of Franz Hanfstaengl, Munich.) 


Monarchs and Music. 


QONARCHS and music have 
throughout the ages often been 
in close relation. Saul called 
for the boy David to while 
away the dark hours with his 
harp, and David the King, 

throughout his life, found joy and solace in 
his music. 

Yet the gift of music, or the love of it, is 
not always associated with noble character, 
though music can awaken the highest and 
the purest of emotions. Nero, the cruel 
Emperor, was also a music-lover; and his 
vanity made him believe that he excelled 
in it. He not only sang and played the 
harp, but even went “touring,” as we say, 
through Greece with his orchestra of excellent 
musicians. So convinced was he of his 
capacity that before he killed himself he 
broke out into the well-known cry, “Oh, 
what an artist dies in me!” Kaulbach has 
chosen for his great picture, which is repro- 
duced above, one of the festivities which 
Nero loved. He is represented playing on 
the lyre while he receives the abject homage 
of his flatterers. In the foreground may be 
seen the victims of his cruelty who have 
already perished, or who await their doom. 


To descend to our own history. Richard 
the Lion-hearted was a troubadour. But 
music in his time was a comparatively simple 
art. Inthe reign of Elizabeth we find England 
far ahead of other countries. Thanks to the 
patronage of the great Queen, John Bull, 
the celebrated English Doctor of Music, to 
whom is generally attributed the melody of 
“God Save the King,” became Professor 
of Gresham College. Although his fame 
was great in his own country, he desired to 
put his talents to the test in competition 
with foreign musicians. Having heard of a 
very learned organist, who was attached to 
the church of St. Omer, in Rouen, John Bull 
went there incognito, with the intention of 
ascertaining whether he could learn anything 
from the celebrity. The Frenchman showed 
him a song of forty parts, and challenged 
anyone to find a fault in it or to add another 
part. John Bull asked for pen, ink, and 
music-paper, and desired to be locked up 
for two or three hours in solitude. The 
other musician, in disdainful self-confidence, 
fulfilled his request ; but when he returned 
to release the Englishman he found that the 
latter had added to the song another forty 
parts. He tried it and retried it, and at last 
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burst out: “The man who has written this 
must be either John Bull or the devil.” 

John Bull became so much admired abroad 
that the most tempting offers were made to 
keep him there ; but the Queen, always eager 
to encourage every branch of culture in her 
people, no sooner heard of this than she 
recalled her musician on the spot. Elizabeth 
was, herself, a very skilled performer on the 
virginals. Her “virginal book” contains 
some highly interesting compositions of the 
time. Her ladies were required to be pro- 
ficient lute-players and singers. After her 
death the culture of learned music found less 
protection from the Throne; but Henry 
Purcell, one of the greatest names in English 
music, received encouragement from the 
music-loving Sovereign, Charles IT. 

Frederick the Great, King of Prussia, is 
interesting as a musician no less than as a 
King. ‘That he chose so insignificant an 
instrument as the flute is probably due to 
his great admiration for Quantz, a celebrated 
virtuoso at the time when Frederick was 
Crown Prince. King Friedrich Wilhelm, his 
father, wished that the Royal children should 
learn music, but later on he found in the 
ardent temperament of his son too great a 
love for art and too little interest in his 
Grenadiers. Thence arose the sad episodes 


in Frederick’s youth which are so well known 


in history. In 1728 he writes to his sister 
Wilhelmine: “I am the unhappiest creature 
in the world; from morning till evening I 
am surrounded by observers. I dare not 
read, and music is not allowed.” He 
pretended to go hunting in order to be 
able to play the flute in some forsaken build- 
ing in the forest. Quantz’s lessons had to 
be kept secret. 

One day, after the Crown Prince had been 
forced to attend military drill during the 
whole morning, he tore off his uniform after 
dinner, donned a luxurious coat of gold 
brocade, and prepared to indulge in an 
hour’s musical enjoyment with Quantz. 
Lieutenant Katte, his faithful friend, kept 
watch outside. Suddenly the lieutenant 
burst into the room with the terrible news, 
“The King is coming!” At the same time 
he seized the music-stands, the flutes, and 
the music, and thrust them all, together with 
the frightened Quantz, into a little room 
where the fuel for the palace stoves was kept. 
The Crown Prince slipped hastily back into 
his uniform just as his father entered. The 
King peered into every cupboard, and confis- 
cated all the books and the silken coat, 
which he found still hanging over a chair ; 
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but the door behind which Quantz was hidden 
escaped his observation. ‘The poor musical 
enthusiasts had to bear for a full hour the 
anxiety caused by the King’s stormy visit. 

At Castle Rheinsberg in 1732 we find the 
Crown Prince much happier. After his 
marriage he was allowed to indulge in his 
favourite occupations and could choose his 
own friends. In this period falls the peculiar 
prophecy which drew Frederick’s attention to 
the subject of occult influences, though he 
was rather inclined to pooh-pooh such possi- 
bilities altogether. Graun, with whom he 
studied composition, and Quantz, his teacher 
of flute-playing, were, according to the 
Crown Prince’s desire, criticising an aria 
of his composition. Quantz made the 
remark that a piece could only be judged 
rightly when heard sung, and, if the 
Prince would allow it, a splendid singer, 
who was just then at Rheinsberg, could inter- 
pret the ariaatonce. Frederick agreed. ‘The 
singer, who was a gipsy, sang the air before 
them ; but when the Crown Prince asked her 
to give her opinion on the composition she 
gave voice to this strange prophecy: “I shall 
have the honour to sing this song three times 
before your Majesty, and every time it will 
be the forerunner of a great event in your 
life.” The Prince showed some annoyance 
at this foreboding utterance, but hardly had 
the singer left the room when he received 
the message that the King had abdicated in 
his favour. The second time he heard this 
aria from the same singer Frederick was 
thrown from his horse while riding from the 
opera house, and his life seriously en- 
dangered. On the third occasion, just at 
the moment when the singer had finished 
he received the declaration of the Seven 
Years’ War. Everyone noticed these 
singular coincidences, but none dared to 
speak about them to the King. A few 
days afterwards, however, the singing Cas- 
sandra left Berlin. No one knew the 
cause, but Quantz had his surmise. He 
concluded that the King did not wish to be 
reminded of these mysterious events. For 
the rest, it was known that the singer had 
received a handsome recompense to reconcile 
her with this sudden dismissal. 

The interesting picture by Menzel, which 
is next reproduced, represents the music- 
room in the town castle in Potsdam. It was 
here that Frederick held his musical evenings 
as often as time and circumstances allowed. 
Between six and nine a number of first-rate 
artists would assemble. Very rarely he 
admitted a Royal audience, and still more 
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From the Painting by) 
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FREDERICK THE GREAT PLAVING 
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THE FLUTE AT A CONCERT. (A. Menzel 


(By permission of the Berlin Photographic Company, 133, New Bond Street, London, W.) 


rarely were such performances given in the 


presence of ordinary guests. The music-rooms 
are of moderate size, probably because the 


flute would be more effective than in a 
larger chamber. There are still two music- 
stools of tortoise-shell, inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl, which belonged to the Royal musician, 
and in each of the three music-rooms stands 
an old piano. There are very few of the 
King’s flutes left; most of them have pro- 
bably been given away as souvenirs. 

Before the beginning of his concerts the 
King could be heard practising, in an adjoin 
ing room, passages of the pieces which were 
on the programme. 
placed the music on the stands, and was 
then in a most happy mood, which he 
showed in an irresistibly winning manner. 
The flute was played at these concerts either 
by the King or by Quantz. Emanuel Bach, the 
son of the great Sebastian, used to preside at 
the piano. Franz Benda played the violin. 
With the exception of some compositions for 
the flute by the brothers Graun, the King 
played only his own or Quantz’s composi- 
tions, for the simple reason that there were 
hardly any other existing. Quantz was an 
honest and sound musician, but he was 
also a courtier, and knew perfectly well 
how always to keep in his master’s good 
graces. 


Very often he himself 


Quantz had the privilege of calling out 
“Bravo!” when a composition or a per- 
formance of the King pleased him particu- 
larly, and the King became dejected and irri 
tated, like any other artist, when Quantz with- 
held his word of approval. ‘This was a sign 
for him to practise the particular piece with 
renewed zeal. Quantz was equally honest in 
his criticism of Frederick’s compositions. He 
would not give praise if it were not due, but, 
of course, he would not blame his Royal pupil 
aloud before others. His silence, a certain 
expression of face, and a slight cough were his 
well-understood means of criticism. Once 
the King had committed a fault against the 
rule of composition which forbids the use of 
consecutive fifths. Quantz coughed; E. Bach 
emphasized the fifths in the accompaniment ; 
the other musicians looked at the floor. The 
next day the King consulted Benda, and 
having amended the fault, said, smilingly, “I 
must take care; Quantz always catches cold 
when such things happen.” 

The King played only on flutes of ebony, 
which Quantz made himself. One day 
Frederick was not pleased with one of these 
instruments, and Quantz, who was most 
sensitive on the point, made trial of it and 
assured the King that all the notes were 
pure. But the King found that even Quantz 
could not produce a perfect intonation on 
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the instrument. The musician waxed so 
angry that he forgot himself. 

“ Of course,” he said, “if the great ones of 
the earth could bear to hear the truth, your 
Majesty would know that the fault lies some- 
where else than in the flute.” 

“What!” said Frederick, in anger. 
could not bear to hear the truth! 
the truth instantly !” 

“T have often asked your Majesty,” said 
Quantz, “not to keep the flute in your hand 


oa) | 
Tell me 


From the Painting by) SEBASTIAN BACH PLAYING 


THE ORGAN BEFORE FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
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hesitation “Old Bach,” as he was called 
by everybody, came at last to Potsdam, in 
May, 1747. The King was just playing a 
concerto when someone brought him a report 
of his arrival. Flute in hand he scanned 
the paper, and turning round he said, 
excitedly, “Gentlemen, ‘Old Bach’ has 
arrived.” The flute was put aside and a 
messenger dispatched to fetch the great 
musician, who was compelled to enter the 
Royal presence in his travelling suit. 


(Kaulbach. 


(By permission of the Berlin Photographic Company, 133, New Bond Street, London, W.) 


or under your arm after playing, but you do 
it all the same ; the flute sounds out of tune 
because it becomes warmed unequally, not 
because it is really out of tune.” 


“That is not true,” cried the King, 
snappishly. The following day he played 
upon a different flute and ignored Quantz 
altogether. The latter conducted the concert 
in the usual way, but withheld his “ Bravo.” 
A week afterwards the King addressed him 
kindly: “ I have now tried this flute in every 
way, and found that you were right. I shall 
never let it get warm in my hand again.” It 
was by such traits of justice and straight- 
forwardness that Frederick endeared himself 
to all who came in contact with him. 

All the King’s musicians were in more or 
less friendly relations with Sebastian Bach. 
His son Emanuel was amongst them, and it 
was, therefore, natural that the King heard 
often of the grand old musician, and was 


very desirous to know him. After some 
Vol. xxv.—66. 


The next day he had to come once more 
to the Castle to play before the King. His 
Majesty wished to hear a six-part fugue. 
Bach was allowed to choose his own theme, 
and the King was musician enough to stand 
in admiration before the great genius. Finally 
the latter took with him to Leipzig a theme 
which Frederick had played for him, and 
having worked it out he returned it to the 
King. In the dedication he calls the theme 
“a very Royal one,” and this is no empty 
flattery. Frederick’s theme is both interesting 
and original. 

Fasch, one of the most straightforward 
musical eontemporaries of Frederick, says: 
“The King, Bach, and Benda played the 
most touchingly beautiful adagio I ever 
heard”; while the critical Reichart remarks : 
“The King played the adagio with such 
feeling, and with such noble simplicity and 
truth, that no one could listen to it without 
being deeply moved.” 
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Dr. Burney, who heard the King play the 
flute in the year 1772, writes: “ His playing 
surpassed in many ways all that I have 
ever heard from amateurs and professional 
flautists.” 

There is an amusing incident which 
confirms the above testimony. Frederick, 
while travelling mcognito in Holland, accom- 
panied only by Colonel Balby, wished to 
taste one of the celebrated Dutch pasties, 
and Balby had to order it from the landlady. 
The Dutchwoman looked at him with doubt. 
“Well, sir,” she said, “as you wish to eat 
pasties, are you able to pay for them? Are 
you aware that such a pasty costs thirty 
florins?” Balby assured her that even such 
a sum would not be too expensive for the 
gentleman with whom he was travelling ; that 
he was a great performer on the flute, and if 
he chose to play for a couple of hours he could 
make a large sum of money. The landlady 
rushed to the King’s room, and with her arms 
akimbo thus addressed him: “Sir, as you 
can pipe so prettily on the flute, will you 
please pipe for me?” The King was rather 
surprised, but when Balby explained the 


matter he entered at once into the joke, 
took his flute, and played in so masterly a 
fashion that the good woman fully believed 


in his being able to make money as a virtuoso. 
When he had finished she said: “ Well, sir, 
it is true that you can pipe beautifully, and I 
am sure you must earn a great deal of 
money. So now I will make you a pasty.” 
In 1778 the flute accompanied the Royal 
hero once more to the war, and this was the 
last journey they made together. On his 
return gout had laid a cruel hand on him, 
and “Der alte Fritz,” as his loving people 
called him, packed the beloved flute for 
ever in its case, remarking to Benda as he 
did so, “I have buried my best friend.” 
Though Frederick II. and Maria Theresa, 
Empress of Austria, had been adversaries for 
many a year of bitter war, they had many a 
noble quality in common, among which was 
their great love of music. Maria Theresa 
had a beautiful voice, which had received the 
most careful training. A curious story is told 
of the manner in which she once frustrated 
the designs of an intriguing singer. Gluck, 
at the time when Maria Theresa was Arch- 
duchess, was still a young man, and his com- 
positions were, like every novelty of value, 
the subjects of extreme differences of opinion. 
A beautiful trio from one of his operas 
was to be rendered by three well-known 
singers at the casino concert of a fashionable 
watering-place in Bohemia. The soprano, a 
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celebrated Italian singer, who was opposed 
to Gluck’s success, declared at the last 
moment that the part was unsuitable 
for her voice. Everyone—and most of 
all the young composer — was greatly dis- 
appointed. Suddenly one of the audience, 
a young and beautiful lady, accompanied 
by a gentleman, advanced to the piano. 
Those who knew her dared not show their 
surprise, and many of the fashionable 
assembly believed she was another profes- 
sional singer. “My husband and I,” she 
said, addressing the other two singers, “ have 
often studied that aria, and he says I sing 
it tolerably well. Will you sing it with me?” 
—adding, in a lower tone, “I am the Arch- 
duchess Maria Theresa.” Of course, the 
singers were delighted to sing with her, though 
they probably expected a rather amateurish 
performance. But when the lovely voice 
rendered all the beauties of the composition 
to perfection they also rose to their task, 
and such a faultless performance has been 
rarely vouchsafed to Gluck’s trio. Another 
celebrated singer had in the meantime 
entered the room, and approaching the per- 
formers without ceremony, thinking that he 
addressed a colleague, said to the Arch- 
duchess, “ Let me kiss your hand, my lovely 
nightingale, for you are a great artist, whoever 
you may be!” The Archduchess turned 
laughingly to her husband : “There, Frantzl, 
now are you convinced that I could earn my 
living as a singer?” 

In after years these two aristocratic 
musicians continued, as Emperor and 
Empress of Austria, to give their support 
and interest to every musical event of note 
in Vienna. The arrival of the boy, Wolfgang 
Amadeus Mozart, was at once hailed at the 
Hofburg, and before Mozart’s father could 
solicit such a favour he was already com- 
manded to bring his two children to Schon- 
brunn, where they were to give a concert. 
The Emperor Francis I. took a particular 
interest in the “ little sorcerer,” as he called 
the boy-musician, who was then not quite 
seven years old. He gave him the Court 
dress which Mozart wears in the painting 
belonging to the Mozart collection in Salz- 
burg. “Would you like to know what 
Wolferl’s dress is like ?” writes his father to 
the boy’s mother. “It is of finest lilac- 
coloured cloth, the vest of moiré of- the 
same colour, coat and topcoat with a double 
broad border of gold. It was made for the 
Hereditary Duke Maximilian Franz.” 

Thus beautifully arrayed, we see little 
Mozart in Borckmann’s picture (which we 


. 
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have here the pleasure of reproducing) play- 
ing with his sister Nanerl before the august 
assembly. The little girl standing next to 
the Empress is Marie Antoinette, afterwards 
the ill-fated Queen of France. Wolfgang 
was not in the least embarrassed in the 
society of the great. He jumped on Maria 
I'heresa’s knee, put his arms round her neck, 
and kissed her, and the Empress, who had 
a most kind and womanly heart, returned 


From the Painting by) 


AND 


MOZART AND HIS SISTER PLAYING BEFORE MARIA THERESA. 
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Crown Prince Joseph, who, as Emperor, 
often reminded Mozart how the latter had 
criticised his violin-playing, first with “ Fie!” 
then “That was false,” and occasionally, 
but rarely, with “Bravo!” The Emperor 
Francis I. made the little Mozart play with 
one finger, then with the keys covered by a 
cloth, but the child’s musical assurance never 
failed him. He entered into every joke with 
heart and soul, as a healthy child would. 


[A. Borckmann. 


(By permission of the Berlin Photographic Company, 133, New Bond Street, London, W.) 


the caress of the lovely child of genius. 
He was, therefore, much surprised when, 
on the same tour, after playing at the Court 
of Versailles, the Marquise de Pompadour did 
not respond to his childish caresses. After 
the performance she had him placed on a 
table so that everyone could look at him ; 
but she kept him off when he wanted to kiss 
her. ‘‘ Who is she that she will not let me kiss 
her?” Wolferl asked, with childish frankness, 
of the ladies and gentlemen standing round 
the table; “the Empress kissed me often, 
just like mother.” He was _ particularly 
attached to Marie Antoinette, who once 
helped him up when he slipped on the 
polished floor in Schonbrunn. In return he 
told her, “I will marry you when I am 
grown up, because you are so good. The 
others only laughed when I fell, but you 
helped me.” Nor was he shy with the 


The Emperor Joseph, who had, as Crown 
Prince, earned so little praise from Mozart 
for his violin-playing, nevertheless cultivated 


a great interest in music. He played the 
violoncello well, and sometimes conducted his 
private orchestra so well that old “ Papa 
Haydn,” as the Vienna people called him, 
made the remark, “ Your Majesty ought to 
be a Kapellmeister.” ‘“‘ Thank you,” was the 
answer, “ but I earn a good living as it is.” 
To Queen Marie Antoinette of France, his 
sister, remains the lasting merit to have given 
Gluck, whose pupil she was, the opportunity 
to do his reformatory work in music, which 
he would not have been able to carry out 
without her strong support. Madame Vigée 
Lebrun, who sometimes accompanied the 
Queen’s singing, says she had not a remark- 
able voice, but a charming gift of interpreta- 
tion. She also played the harp and the 






























QUEEN MARIE ANTOINETTE OF FRANCE AT THE 
AGE OF SIXTEEN. 
From a Painting. 


harpsichord. Louis XVI. sometimes 
assisted at her “concert de famille,” 
but he was not interested in music. 
The original of the picture which is 
reproduced above is a contemporary 
portrait of Marie Antoinette at the 
age of sixteen, and belongs to the 
Emperor of Austria. 

Ludwig II. of Bavaria, whose 
patronage enabled Wagner to give 
to the world the fruit of his great 
genius, is generally believed to have 
been exceedingly musical. This is 
to a certain extent erroneous. The 
King loved Wagner’s music because 
he loved Wagner’s ideas. ‘The ro- 
mantic element which found its 
sublime expression in “ Lohengrin” 
and the other operas attracted the 
youth and kept its sway over the 
man. His great predilection was for 
the romantic. He had a skiff built 
in the shape of a shell, which moved 
by clockwork ; and in this vessel his 
friend Prince Thurn and Taxis, or the 
celebrated singer Nachbauer, used to 
sing in the costume of Lohengrin, 
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whilst the skiff glided over the Lake of Starn- 
berg or over the artificial pond in the Winter- 
garten. Later on the King had this skiff 
transported to Linderhof, and himself used 
to don the magnificent costume of Lohengrin. 
But this love of the romantic had no con- 
nection with the sense of music. Wanner, 2 
sound musician, who was entrusted with the 
young Prince's first musical education, main- 
tained to his dying day that the King had no 
ear for music, and that he had to be kept by 
force to his piano-lessons. 

Queen Victoria, although personally more 
interested in the Italian school of music 
which prevailed in her youth, was neverthe- 
less foremost among the few who encouraged 
Wagner when he was almost frenzied with 
the misery of neglect. She attended, with 
the Prince Consort, the Philharmonic Concert 
where Wagner conducted, and he said next 
day to Klindworth: “The Royal pair were 
perhaps the only ones who showed me any 
kindness and appreciation.” 
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KING LUDWIG II, OF BAVARIA AS LOHENGRIN. (Post-card. 
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Mendelssohn received the most charming 
reception from Queen Victoria, of which he 
has left a vivid description in his letters. It 
was this incident which inspired the artist 
Rohbling to paint the interesting picture of 
which we give a reproduction on this page. 

In 1829 the Duchess of Kent occupied 
a house at Broadstairs called Pierremont, 
which is now a boys’ school. The music- 
room is a detached building with a deep 
bow-window. It was there that Queen 
Victoria received her first music and singing 
lessons from Mr. J. B. Sale, who was a 
member of the 
Chapel Royal. 

Later on she 

studied with the 

famous singer 

Lablache. All 

the artists who 

had the honour 

to hear the 

Queen sing agree 

that she pos- 

sessed a very 

sweet and well- 

trained voice. 

But though she 

loved music there 

were scenes dur- 

ing the Royal 

music-lesson now 

and then very 

much like those 

of humbler 

schoolrooms. 

One day, it is 

said, the Royal 

pupil so exas- 

perated Mr. Sale 

that he told her: 

“There is no 

Royal road to 

music, Princess, Ne 

and you must 
practise like 
every other 
child.” The little 


Princess sprang from 
her seat and, locking the piano, informed 


? 


her music-master that there was no “ must’ 
about the case at all, and that she knew, at 
any rate, a Royal road to the key of the 
piano. 

History is silent regarding the way em- 
ployed to make Princess Victoria practise 
after this, but it is certain that Queen Victoria 
was a fine musician. On one occasion she 
saved Jenny Lind from the wiles of an im- 
presario who was acting as accompanist to 


MENDELSSOHN PLAYING BEFORE QUEEN VICTORIA AND PRINCE ALBERT. 
From the Painting by Carl Roéhling. 
(By permission of the Berlin Photographic Co., 133, New Bond St., W.) 
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the great singer when she performed before 
the Queen. ‘This man did not wish her to 
succeed, so that she should be more 
ready to accept an underpaid engagement 
which he had to offer, and he purposely so 
played the accompaniment as to spoil the 
effect of the sony. But he had not reckoned 
with the Queen’s knowledge of music. 
Seeing at once that something was wrong 
with the accompaniment, she offered Jenny 
Lind to play for her herself. The great singer 
hardly knew which impressed her more, 
the Queen’s great kindness or her skill as a 
musician. 
Among the 
musical ladies 
who grace a 
throne, Queen 
Elizabeth of 
Roumania 
“Carmen Sylva” 
—is one of the 
most noted. The 
picture which is 
given on the 
following page 
represents a 
Thursday recep- 
tion at Sinaia, the 
Royal country 
seat, where music 
of the highest 
order counts 
among the fa- 
vourite pastimes 
of the Queen. 
She is herself a 
musician of no 
mean order, and, 
as a young girl, 
practised with 
such enthusiasm 
four or five hours 
daily that this 
had to be sus- 
pended for two 
years because 
her nervous system seemed to suffer from 
the strain. Whilst staying at St. Peters- 
burg with her aunt she received lessons 
from Rubinstein, who impressed her greatly. 
When she expected him the young Princess 
became so excited that she could hardly 
breathe. She said of him: “Under his 
hands it was not a piano that was heard. 
Now it was the music of the spheres, and 
now the gossamer of fairyland. His genius 
renders us forgetful of the miracles of his 
technique. We stand and wonder, as before 
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From a Photo. by) 


a great event of Nature. And the witchery 
of his playing! Like the bloom upon the 
grape, the dewdrop on the flower, it adds to 
the music a beauty of its own.” 

Afterwards, as Rubinstein was unable to 
continue the lessons, the Princess met 
Madame Schumann, who was staying at 
St. Petersburg, and became her pupil. 

“T always thought, when I looked 
into her beautiful eyes,” the Queen said of 
her in after years, “of all that she had 
suffered, and with what courage she had 
faced her life.” 

Queen Marguerita of Italy is known to 
great taste and skill in music. 
Thereby hangs an amusing little anecdote. 
Finding her eyesight getting weak she 
tried a pair of spectacles. King Humbert, 
who was not at all musical, but a great 
appreciator of the Queen’s noted beauty, 
saw her in the glasses. “ Marguerita,” he 
said, “ whenever you wear these I will sing 
to you.” The threat was effective! The 
Queen never wore her spectacles again. 

Since Frederick the Great the Hohenzol- 
lerns have not only been great soldiers, but 
many of them have also inherited the 
love for music from their ancestor. Even 


possess 


THE QUEEN OF ROUMANIA (“CARMEN SYLVA”) AND HER ORCHESTRA, 
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of the old soldier, Kaiser William I., it is 
related that on one occasion he was present at 
a casino concert in Ems, when the band was 
playing a military march behind a screen. 
The Kaiser seemed a little fidgety, and at 
last he disappeared behind the screen. There 
he said to the conductor, in his genial 
ianner: “Will you let me conduct the 
second part? I know the piece very well, 
and I think it ought to be a little quicker.” 
And he conducted the march with a fine éri0 
to the end. 

Wagner found less understanding from 
him. Having been told that Wagner’s work 
was of national importance, he felt it his duty 
to be present at the first representation in 
Bayreuth. Someone asked him, after the 
first act of the “ Gétterdammerung,” how it 
pleased him. Smiling mysteriously, he turned 
round and answered the question with 
another one: “Is Frau von Schleinitz within 
earshot?” “No, your Majesty.” “Then I 
think it is Azdeous—but you must not tell her 
so.” Frau von Schleinitz’s salon, it may be 
said, -was the centre of zsthetical culture in 
Berlin in the year 1876, and she it was who 
had persuaded Kaiser Wilhelm to go to 
Bayreuth, 
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From a Photo. by) THE KAISER AND HIS FAMILY. 


His grandson, William II., has different 
views. His enthusiasm for Wagner runs 
high. It is admitted by all who know him 
personally that he is wonderfully musical. 
He has a pleasant baritone voice and sings 
extremely well, while the Empress plays his 
accompaniment. All the Imperial children 
are musical. The Crown Prince is a re- 
markably skilled violinist, and is passion- 
ately fond of playing. The striking picture 
which we give herewith represents a 
common incident of the home life of the 
Imperial family. The Kaiser’s composition, 
“© Aegir,” aroused much controversy in 
Germany. The fact is, the Kaiser chose 
a subject which 
is almost too great 
for an amateur. 
But at last his 
people are begin- 
ning to understand 
that, with many 
another quality of 
the Hohenzollern 
genius, he has 
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the great old Fritz a real talent for 
music. 

The most striking example of 
cultivation of music amongst 
Royalty is certainly depicted in the 
last of our illustrations. An Em- 
press, two Queens, and a duchess 
playing on two pianos is unique, 
and could only be found at the 
Royal House of Denmark. This 
illustration is part of a very pretty 
picture of a Royal family gathering 
at Fredensborg. Our own gracious 
Queen, then Princess of Wales, 
plays with the Duchess of Cumber- 
land, while Queen Louise of Den- 
mark and the Dowager-Empress of 
Russia occupy the other piano. 

We have in our own Royal lady 
so exceptional a musician that many 
a professional would find it difficult 
to hold his own with her, would 
she condescend to a conversation 
on the subject. I have intention- 
ally chosen the word “musician” 
because our Queen is not only a 
very accomplished pianist, but her 
knowledge of concerted music is 
quite astonishing. She can quote 
.the theme of many a classic trio, 


quartette, or quintette—an achieve- 


ment not often met with among 

amateurs. Her facility of reading 
music is so extraordinary that the ladies of 
her Court would contemplate with some mis- 
givings the honour of playing with her, were 
it not for the kind and indulgent manner 
with which Queen Alexandra overlooks short- 
comings. ‘The Queen possesses a Steinway 
piano, presented to her by her daughters, on 
which she sets great value. 

When the Queen goes to a Symphony 
Concert she desires to avoid all ceremonial. 
She enters the Queen’s Hall at the side door 
of the dress circle, but she always waits 
outside if a movement of the symphony 
has already begun, for nothing would in- 
duce her to enter during the performance. 
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A SPECIMEN OF THE KAISER’S COMPOSITION, “O AEGIR,” 
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THE QUEEN OF DENMARK AND HER THREE DAUGHTERS PLAYING ON TWO PIANOS. the 


From a Photo. by Peter Elfelt. 


It is a joy for anyone who loves music to 
watch our Queen’s sweet face at such a 


performance. Her colour heightens as a 
Beethoven symphony draws its bewitching 
spell around her, and at every passage of 
particular beauty in this glorious music 
her most sympathetic expression is aroused. 
Tchaikowsky’s “ Symphony Pathétique” has 
once been played in the Queen’s Hall when 
Queen Alexandra was present—a magnifi- 
cent performance. Conductor and orchestra 
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seemed to be inspired, and 
at the most affecting pas- 
sages the Queen’s expres- 
sive eyes were bright with 
tears. 

Queen Alexandra some- 
times honours her favourite 
artists with a visit. On re- 
tiring from England Lady 
Hallé was so favoured. 
The Queen lunched with 
her, and during dessert 
arose and proposed the 
health of the great artist 
who had afforded her, and so 
many music lovers, so much 
pleasure with her exquisite 
performances on the violin. 
The Queen has always 
shown great interest in 
Danish musicians, particu- 
larly in the works of Hart- 
man and Hartwigson. But 
she is too much of a musi- 
‘ian to have any national 
predilection. Her appre- 
‘ation is for everything 
beautiful in music, and 
10thing can convey a better 
notion of her judgment 
than the fact that her 
favourite composers are 
Beethoven and Schumann. 

An amusing little anec- 
dote of our own Royal 
Family may fitly close this 
collection of pictures and 
of monarchs and 
At a dinner party 
at Baron Rothschild’s, on 
occasion of the mar- 

riagé of the present Prince 
of Wales, King Edward proposed the toast 
of the health of Madame Patti. “ When 
Prince George was a baby,” said the King, 
in the course of his speech, “his mother 
held him up to Madame Patti, when the 
latter had been singing, and said: ‘Kiss 
him, so that he may be able to say in after 
years that he has been kissed by the great 
Patti.’ It is but right and proper that I 
should remind him to-day of that triumph of 
his early years.” 


stories 
music. 
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By G. 


a HE curtain rose on the bright 

+1 scene of the electrically-lit 

dining-room of the Great 

Magnate Hotel at Grangeham 

to. the sound of the dinner- 

gong. The visitors came in 

fairly fast to occupy the different little tables, 

till only one, with its covers for two, remained 

blank, and that not for long, two gentlemen 

in evening dress entering the sa//e, to be met 
by the head waiter. 

“ Oh, over there ?” said the younger of the 
two. 

“ All right. I would rather have had a 
snug corner where we could have played the 
modest violet, old chap ; but they seem very 
full, and I dare say we can make shift.” 

“T can, for I am half-starved. ‘Tired ?” 

“T am, really. I have had enough sight- 
seeing to last me for a year.” 

“But you were interested?” said the first 
speaker, as the dinner was commenced. 

“Never more so in my life. It’s really 
wonderful to see the way in which your 
people turn the raw material into beautifully- 

Vol. axv.—57. 


MANVILLE 


TRAGEDY. 


FENN. 


finished arms. 


I say, my boy, I hope it 
doesn’t lie on your conscience ?” 

“What?” said the other, looking up from 
his soup. 

* The way in which these dangerous things 
must be destroying life all over the world.” 

“Not a bit, old man, for I mentally make 


a debtor and creditor account. ‘The 
fact of being prepared for action keeps 
fighting down. Don’t look like a man with 
much on his conscience, do I ?” 

“Not a bit. I never saw you in such 
spirits before. Been having a peg or two 
outside to give you an appetite ? ” 

“No, not evenat lunch. But I have good 
reason.” 

“ Got your business done, then ?” 

“Ves,” said the other, abruptly, and he 
went on with his dinner for some minutes 
without speaking, his companion glancing at 
him curiously from time to time, but respect- 
ing the silence and waiting till it was broken. 

“ Ves,” was repeated at last, “ 1 have good 
reason for being in high glee. You know 
after I had taken you round among the 


very 
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Bessemer converters J put you in the hands 
of one of the foremen, to show you through 
the small arms department ? ” 

“ Of course.” 

“And I was afraid you’d think it churlish 
and neglectful of me, after*bringing you down 
here to see the works.” 

“ Never thought such a thing. 
much interested.” 

“ That’s right. Well, I had to go before 
the Board. It was a meeting day, and all 
seemed so serious that I was afraid something 
was wrong; but it was all congratulations, 
Jack, on a most successful year, and I go 
back to-morrow morning to the town office 
to succeed Smith as chief London agent of 
the company.” 

** My dear Morton——” 

“Wait a bit; I haven’t done. Smith is 
made a director. My screw is doubled, and 
—here, let’s talk about something else. I 
feel so full of laughing gas that if you don’t 
hold me down I shall be making a fool of 
myself in public.” 

“Nonsense, my dear boy. My heartiest 
congratulations. Here, let’s have the waiter 
and a telegraph form.” 

“What for?” 

“To send a message to Mary at once.” 

“ You needn't, old chap. She knows.” 

“What, have you wired to her?” 

“No; but I did to Lena, and she’d have 
told her sister.” 

“Oh, I see. I might have known that. 
Then those two are enjoying themselves at 
home as much as we are here. Why, 
Morton, boy, there’s nothing now to stop 
the happy event.” 

“ Nothing,” was the reply. “ Look here,” 
and he took one of the familiar pink slips of 
paper from his breast pocket and passed it 
across the table. 

““ Lena’s answer?” 

“Yes; I sent to her, of course, with the 
momentous question reply paid, and there it 
is. ‘The answer as to time is ‘ Yes.’” 

“Hah !” ejaculated the reader of the tele- 
gram. “ Brings back five years ago. Well, 
God bless you, Morton, boy! She’s as dear 
a girl as her s’ster, and you'll be a happy 
man. Here, waiter!” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Oh, we must have a glass of gold foil 
over this.” 

“Champagne! My dear Jack, I am ina 
state of effervescence as it is.” 

“That goes without saying, and that’s why 
I have ordered the wine, to act homceopathi- 
cally. I don’t want all the room to see that 


I was too 
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my good-looking young brother-in-law-to-be 
has just managed to fix his wedding-day. 
Why, you look ready to jump up and 
dance !” 

“Oh, no. I am better now it’s all out. 
I only want to get the night over. I have 
nothing more to do, and we will go up by 
the morning express.” 

“In the meantime go on eating your 
dinner. Look sharp, waiter, with that wine !” 

A few minutes later the creaming glasses 
were brimmed, and the elder of the guests 
quietly raised his, looking at his companion, 
who followed his example, and eye spoke to 
eye the name they thought of before the 
glasses reached their lips, but for the younger 
man’s to pause half-way with a violent jerk, 
and then fall loudly to splinter upon his 
plate, as he sank back in his chair, gazing 
wildly before him. 

“Morton! My dear boy!” 
other, half rising from his seat. 
ill?” 

“No, no—nothing. 
waiter, a clean glass and plate. 
to be sure! Sit down, man! 
scene.” 

This last in a hurried whisper, for several 
pairs of eyes were watching them ; but as 
nothing followed but the business movements 
of a couple of waiters, one of whom filled a 
fresh ylass, the slight excitement died away. 

“Don’t look at me like that, Jack,” said 
the younger man, with a forced laugh. “It 
was nothing., Sort ‘of spasm”; and the 
speaker held out his glass to be refilled. 

“ Here’s my darling,” he whispered, as the 
waiter drew back. 

“Our darling,” said the other. And then, 
as he set down his glass, he continued, 
gravely, “I don’t want to frighten you, old 
chap, but after what you have told me this 
evening and what I have seen, it is my duty 
to tell you that you ought to see a doctor at 
once—the best man we know in town.” 

“ Nonsense ! ” 

* No—for Lena’s sake.” 

“ My dear Jack! What are you thinking 
is the matter ?” 

“ Over-excitement. Heart.” 

“Absurd! If there is anything organic 
the matter with me it is brain.” 


cried the 
“Are you 


An accident. Here, 
How absurd, 
Don’t make a 


John Marsden spent some considerable 
time that night undressing and packing his 
portmanteau in number forty-seven of the 
upper corridor in the great hotel, for his 
thoughts were busy respecting his wife’s fau 
young sister and the occupant of the chamber 
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a few numbers farther on. ‘The idea of his 
suffering from some organic disease was 
terrible, and he was exercised in his iRind by 
the question whether if this were the case it 
would be his duty to break off the match. 

This question came to him again and 
again till after midnight. It was his last 
thought as he turned the button of the 
electric light, came again in his failing con- 
sciousness before he fell asleep, and repeated 
itself in his dreams, strangely mixed up with 
the shrieking of tortured steel, the whirring 
of wheels, the thudding of steam hammers, 
and explosion-like reports such as he had 
been hearing 
nearly all that day. 

Confused and 
strange, but won- 
drously realistic, 
were many of the 
scenes that floated 
through Marsden’s 
disturbed brain, till 
all at once a sound 
that was strangely 
muffled, though 
penetrating, 
brought his wan- 
derings to an end, 
making him spring 
from his bed, to 
stand in the utter 
darkness with 
every nerve _ pal- 
pitating, wondering 
where he was. 

For some few 
moments the con- 
fusion of his senses 
seemed more than 
could bear. 
Where was he? 
What were those 
noises like distant 
reports, those 
lights that came 
and went, seeming 
to pierce the thick 
curtains drawn 
about the window 
with vivid flashes 
that died out at 
once? Was there 
it? Bah! How absurd! He stretched 
out his hands and took a step or two 
forwards over what he knew was the thick, 
soft carpet. 

The next moment his fingers touched the 
wall, along which he felt his way to the 


he 


“HE SEEMED TO HALF 
FEEL, HALF SEE, THE 
PASSING OF A FIGURE.” 


a fire ? 


What place was 
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moulding of the door frame, and his hand 
came in contact with the button of the 
electric light, with which he immediately 
flooded the room. 

Sitting down on the edge of the bed 
he listened, and there all around him, dying 
away into distance, were the many noises of 
the sleepless manufacturing town, explaining 
the meaning of the troubled rest. 

“What a place to live in!” he muttered. 
“With all this going on around, and a 
strange «bed, no wonder a fellow dreams. 
Fresh cookery, too, and then that upset about 
poor o!d Morton. Poor boy! Only over- 

excitement, I 
hope.” 

He walked to 
the washstand, 
poured himself out 
a glass of water, 
drank it, and then 
glanced at his 
watch, which 
pointed to three. 

“Good five 
hours’ rest yet,” he 
muttered; and 
then he turned to 
get into bed, but 
sat down in the 
chair by the side 
and half uncon- 
sciously began to 
dress, ending by 
slipping on a 
dressing - gown, 
moving towards 
the door, stopping 
short to stand 
thinking drowsily, 
and listening once 
more to the dis- 
tant noises of 
machinery, which 
came more loudly 
and then ceased. 

A sudden 
thought seemed to 
strike him, and it 
took shape in 
action, for he 
raised his hand 

to the button and turned out the light 
before unfastening the door, impressed as he 
seemed to be that something was wrong with 
his friend ; and opening the door quietly he 
stepped out into the dim corridor, intending 
to go and tap at his companion’s chamber. 

It was not quite dark, for a small incan- 
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descent globe was burning right at the end, 
and as he stepped out he seemed to half feel, 
half see, the passing of a figure along the 
passage in the direction of the light. So 
vivid was the impression that he drew back 
at once into the darkness of his own room, 
and stood there thinking in a dreamy, con- 
fused manner. 

“What's the matter with me?” he mut- 
tered. ‘“ There was that glass of hock, but I 
had only drunk about half of it when I 
ordered the champagne, and of that I only 
had one glass, of which I drank half before 
it was filled up again, and then I only had a 
few sips, for 1 was so upset and worried by 
Morton’s attack. Afterwards nothing but 
the coffee, so it can’t be that. It’s the ex- 
citement, I suppose. I was dreaming, with 
my head all in a whirl, and then woke up 
by that sudden noise, to feel confused and 
strange ever since. How absurd! I shall 
be thinking directly that I have just seen a 
ghost, while now I seem to have got it into 
my head that poor Morton has been taken 
ill. Pull yourself together, man! Let’s go 
and see if he’s all right, 
and come back and get 
to sleep.” 

He stepped out into 
the dim corridor once 
more, looking along it as 
if expecting to see the 
figure that had appeared 
to pass before him going 
onward or returning 
again ; but the place was 
vacant, and somehow the 
incandescent film looked 
not half so bright. 

“ Almost a pity to go 
and disturb him,” he 
thought. “I dare say 
he’s sleeping soundly 
enough,” and for the first 
time he was conscious of 
a faint thread of light 
across the corridor, some 
few yards to his left. 

It was plain enough 
after a moment's thought 
—it was from a door 
ajar; the light was turned 
on, and he stood watch- 
ing it intently and listen- 
ing. There were the 
noises going on still 
beyond the walls of the 
hotel, but everything was 
quiet within, and not a 
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sound from that room where the light so 
faintly showed. 

Once more the confusion in the watcher’s 
head increased, and he could not have ex- 
plained why, but somehow it seemed to 
influence him into crossing the broad passage 
diagonally towards that door on: the left and 
pressing it with his hand. 

As he did this in his dreamy state he felt 
that though this was not his friend’s room- 
that being a few yards beyond his own—it 
had something. to do with him, and this 
curious influence by which he was surrounded 
impelled him on. 

Directly after he was standing in a bed 
room of a similar type to his own; the 
electric light was burning, and he took a 
sudden start forward towards something 
huddled up together upon the floor. 

Instinctively he knew that here was the 
cause of his sudden alarm. The man, who- 
ever it was, had fallen heavily half - way 
between the bed and the door, looking as 
if he had suddenly sprung out, dragging 
with him the coverings. 

Some 
illness ? 


sudden 
A fit, per- 
haps? And, obey- 
ing his next in 
stinct, Marsden was 
moving towards 
the bell to sum- 
mon help when he 


‘THE MAN HAD FALLEN HEAVILY HALF-WAY BETWEEN THE BED AND THE poor.” 
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stopped short, startled by the fancy: “Was 
it worse ?” 

As the question flashed through his brain 
he dropped upon one knee, to catch some- 
thing from the carpet, and then turn towards 
the light, holding a perfectly new revolver 
with a blackened patch of exploded gun- 
powder curiously marking the silvered fittings 
of the stock. 

Half stunned, Marsden stood for a few 
moments motionless, all thought of sum- 
moning help passed away, and, trembling 
violently, he paused in thought, before going 
down on one knee again and laying his 
humid fingers upon the prostrate man’s 
throat. 

He snatched his hand away, sprang to his 
feet, rolled the revolver hastily in a fold of 
the dressing-gown, crossed on tip-toe to the 
entrance, and passed out into the dim corri- 
dor, drawing the door behind him, before 
hurrying to Morton’s room. 

He tapped quickly and gently, to stand 
listening ; but there was no sound in reply. 
He tapped again more loudly: still all was 
silent ; and now, in a frenzy of excitement, he 
seized the handle and shook the door, to find 
to his astonishment that it gave way so 
suddenly that he almost fell into the dark 
room. 


Recovering himself, he raised the light 
and gazed in wonder at the bed where Morton 
lay with his hands beneath his head, 
apparently fast asleep, and breathing heavily. 

A cold shiver of horror ran through 
Marsden as he stood with the hidden 
revolver seeming to turn heavy in his hand ; 
while gazing excitedly at his friend where he 
lay, the dim, hardly-seen figure that had 
passed him when he first opened his door 
seemed to stand out vividly now, as it had 
glided silently by towards the door of the 
room in which he now stood. 

“ Horrible!” he gasped, as, making an 
effort to drive the terrible thoughts which 
assailed him from his mind, he stepped close 
to the bed, caught the sleeper by the 
shoulder, and shook him violently. 

In an instant he was seized by the throat. 

“Here, what is it? Hi! Oh, it’s you! 
What’s the matter? Have I been talking in 
my sleep ?” 

“Hush, for Heaven’s sake, or you will 
create an alarm.” 

“Then I was! By Jove, I have had such 
a horrible dream !” 

“Dream, man!” panted Marsden. 
it is too horribly real !” 


“No, 
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Morton Gray’s jaw dropped, and he sank 
back on his pillow with his eyes: dilating and 
showing a thin circle of white quite round 
the iris. 

A few moments of silence, Gray making 
an effort or two to speak; but no sound 
escaped his lips. At last in a husky tone he 
gasped out :— 

“Nonsense! It was alla dream. I—oh, 
I don’t know—sort of nightmare muddle— 
did you hear me shout ?” 

“No, but the report woke me up.” 

“Report! Here! What are you talking 
about ?” cried Gray, springing up again and 
clasping his brow with his hands. ‘ My head 
feels all on fire. I suppose I am awake. 
But speak out, old fellow! What do you 
mean ?” 

“Speak lower! And you must answer me 
as to what it means.” 

“Stop a moment,” cried Gray. 
something about a report.” 

“Yes; it woke me up,” said Marsden, 
slowly, and gazing searchingly in his friend’s 
eyes the while. “I heard the report. I went 
there, and he is lying dead upon the floor.” 

“ Bruce ?” cried Gray, excitedly; and after 
a pause, “ Thank God !” 

The two young men gazed fixedly at each 
other for some moments before Gray sank 
back upon his pillow with a low hysterical 
sob. 

“Tt is murder !” said Marsden, at last. 

‘“* Murder ?” gasped the other. “‘ No: don’t 
speak to me fora moment. My head’s in a 
whirl. I want to think. Here, Jack, old 
fellow ; am I awake, or is this part of-—yes— 
part of that horrid dream ?” 

*“ Dream?” said Marsden, in a low, des- 
pairing tone. “I tell youit is true. 1 heard 
—and saw ‘i 

“Saw ? Saw what ?” 

“You passing my door in the half light— 
coming from that room and going towards 
yours.” 

“ You ! 
mad !” 

““T wish to Heaven I were! For everyone’s 
sake make a clean breast of it!” 

“Here, I am getting confused again. 
head feels all mixed up.” 

“Be frank, I say. You can trust me. I 
want to help you if I can. Tell me this at 
once. Who is—who was Bruce?” 

“Bruce! What do you know 
Bruce ?” 

“Nothing ; only that you mentioned his 
name just now.” 


“T did? Yes: and you said he was dead. 


“You said 


You saw me? Jack, you are 


My 


about 
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Is that true, Jack, or only part of my 
dream ?” 

“Tt is a dreadful fact. Who was this 


man ?” 

“The fiend who has cursed my life for 
years, the vile blackmailer who got hold of a 
miserable. slip in my boyish days and has 
bled me ever since. I never had the pluck 
to face it out, and now, just when all was so 
bright and sunny, when all was as you know, 
he had followed me down here. You can 
tell what for. You saw him pass the table 
when I- r 

“You had that seizure ?” 

“Yes; but it’s all over now. 
is dead! Is it possible ?” 

“It is true.” 

“What, that such a wretch as he could 
repent and end his life with a pistol shot ?” 

“No; he has’ been murdered,” said 
Marsden, coldly and deliberately as a judge. 
“Oh, Gray, what have you done ?” 

“I—I done! Nothing, but wish before I 
lay down to sleep that some bolt from Heaven 
would fall upon his accursed head.” 

“Yes, and it has fallen—but by 
hand.” 

“ By my hand! Oh, this is madness! I 
lay down here, utterly exhausted with think- 
ing, and fell asleep at once. I could not 
have stirred until 
you shook me and 
roused me up. 
But stop! You 
said something 
about a pistol, and 
that you saw me 
pass your room?” 


You say he 


your 


“Yes—from 
his.” 
“ From his ?” 


cried Gray, wildly. 
“Yes, I found out 
that he was sleep- 
ing on this floor. 
He tried to speak 
to me when we left 
the smoking-room ; 
but you were with 


me, and I would 
not look. Jack, 
old fellow, I'll own 
it now.” 

“Ah!” sighed 
Marsden. 


“T shut myself 
in here to-night 
feeling that all was 
over cnd that the 
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end had come. I brought down with me 
from town a sample pistol, the make of a 
Belgian inventor. I meant to introduce it, 
for the sake of a peculiar movement, :o the 
mechanicians at our works.” 

“Where is it now?” said Marsden, slowly. 

“In my portmanteau there, with the 
foreign cartridges in the case. Jack, like the 
coward cur I am, I charged it after I had 
locked myself in, and for poor Lena’s sake I 
tried to end my wretched life; but as I 
stood’there in my fit of madness she seemed 
to stand between me and death, and whisper, 
‘For my sake live! It would kill me 
too !’” 

‘The passionately uttered words thrilled 
Marsden while he listened, and his voice 
sounded husky and strange as he almost 
whispered :— 

“And then ?” 

“T put the pistol back, threw myself on 
my knees, swearing that I would never see 
her more, but go right away, anywhere, to the 
end of the world, in expiation of that old, old 
sin.” 

Moved by a sudden impulse Marsden 
stepped to the portmanteau, thrust in his 
hand, took out a little mahogany box, 


and with one movement threw open the lid 
and placed it, empty, upon the bed. 





“ GRAY GAZED AT HIM WILDLY.” 
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“Gone!” gasped Gray. “In Heaven’s 
name where’s that pistol ?” 

“ Here,” said Marsden, shaking the fold of 
his dressing-gown from his left hand and 
tossing the weapon back into the case. 

Gray gazed at him wildly, as he slowly 
took the weapon, his friend watching him 
keenly, ready to strike up his hand if there 
should be need ; but there was none, for, in a 
curious, vacant way, his hands trembling the 
while, Gray turned the pistol over and over, 
noted the blackened marking of the dis- 
charge, and then opened it, used the lever, 
and thrust out the cartridges one by one, 
letting them fall into the little baize-lined 
case. 

“One discharged,” he said, slowly, and he 
let the pistol fall upon them where they lay, 
with a helpless gesture, before clasping his 
head with his hands and _ unconsciously 
making a black mark of wet powder right 
across his brow. 

“The brand of Cain!” thought Marsden. 

“T don't know, Jack,” cried Gray. ‘“ My 
head’s beginning to whirl again. The real 
seems mixed up with a_ horrible confused 
dream about meeting Bruce; but I can’t 
follow it. Don’t look at me like that, old 
man, as if you thought it possible I could 
have done this thing! I have told you the 
simple truth. I locked myself in here, haif 
shivering for fear he should come to me after 
all was still, knowing as I did that I had that 
pistol there. And then the next thing I know 
is that you were standing by my side. I 
didn’t—-I couldn’t—I never left my room.” 

“ But I saw you.” 

“Tmpossible !” 

Marsden was silent for a few moments. 
Then 

“ Morton, to-night I looked upon you as 
my brother. In spite of all this you must 
be my brother still. I cannot turn from you 
now that you are in peril of your life. You 
say that you locked yourself in?” 

“Yes ; I swear it. You must have fancied 
that you saw me. Ah! I know; it must 
have been he who came and tried my door. 
I was right in thinking that he meant to come, 
and when he did not——-Yes, that’s it. He 
went back to his own room and shot himself 
in. despair.” 

“With your pistol ?” 

Morton Gray’s jaw dropped. 

“Tell me this, then, once again. 
door was locked ?” 

“Yes, I swear it.” 

“Then how did it open at the pressure of 
my hand?” 





Your 
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Again there was silence in the brightly lit- 
up room. Gray made a wild gesticulation, 
throwing his hands wide apart. 

“1 don’t know,” he cried, as he let himself 
sink back upon his pillow in despair ; and 
once more for quite a minute there was 
silence. “Jack, old fellow,” said Gray, 
slowly, “you said something just now about 
being a brother. Be one now, for Iam too 
great a cur. Charge that pistol again, put it 
in my hand, and hold it to my head. You 
can make my finger draw the trigger, and I 
shall be out of my misery then. I can’t 
explain. If I killed that poor wretch it must 
have been in my sleep. Heaven only knows ! 
My mind’s a blank.” 

John Marsden» stood by the bedside, 
frowning and firm, for some moments, mak- 
ing up his mind, and feeling that whatever 
next was done must be through him—Gray 
lying there utterly prostrate and inert. 

“ Morton,” he said, at last, “it is time to 
act.” 

“To act?” said Gray, bitterly. “ Well, I 
am ready, and I have told you what to do.” 

“Yes,” said the other, solemnly. “ Now, 
let me tell you—for Lena’s sake. As your 
brother I believe you have told me the 
simple truth ; and as to what your old sin 
may have been, that is naught tome. I look 
upon it as expiated by what has passed this 
night. You have been talking like a boy. 
You must act now, under my directions, like 
aman. Look here! No magistrate, judge, 
or jury would credit your tale ; it seems too 
much against Nature. But I can _ believe 
that in your abnormal state of mind, 
dreaming as you did, you unconsciously went 
out and slew that man. You talked of 
suicide. It would be suicide to speak. The 
secret lies between you and me, and I am 
the man who keeps silence and hides your 
guilt.” 

“ What are you going to do?” 

“ Wait and see.” 

Taking the pistol Marsden quickly charged 
it, taking care to turn the chamber containing 
the empty cartridge upwards. Then laying 
it upon the -case he placed it beneath the 
skirt of his dressing-gown and moved towards 
the door. 

“ Jack !” whispered Gray, excitedly. 

“Silence and do not move !” was the stern 
command ; and as he spoke Marsden turned 
off the light, opened the door quietly, and 
peered out. 

All was still, and, drawing a deep breath, 
the bearer of the secret walked quickly back 
along the corridor, passed his own room, 
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and paused at the door of the death- 
chamber, standing ajar, but with all dark 
within. 

He drew another deep breath as he 
stood listening ; but there was not a sound, 
and the little globe at the end of the cor- 
ridor glowed only now with a dull red 
orange gleam. 

Passing in quickly he closed the door 
and turned up the light, shuddering at the 
sight of the ghastly object with its distorted 
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limbs upon the carpet. But there was no 
hesitation. ‘Throwing the case upon the 
bed he took out the pistol to lay it upon 
the floor close beside the dead man’s hand, 
and conscience smote him for a moment as 
he muttered, “ A deadly lie!” 

The next mmute the light was turned out 
once more, and he stood in the open door- 
way, listening; but there was nothing to 
make him hesitate, and drawing the door 
after him it clicked softly, the faint sound 
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ringing in his ears all the way back to Gray’s 
room. 


A few hours later the two young men were 
seated at their table over their breakfast, both 
apparently calm, but Gray with his face as 
white as wax. The waiter came up with 
their bill, which Marsden paid without a 
tremor, though his ears were on the strain 
for sounds indicative of a ghastly discovery in 
the corridor where they had slept. 


DEAD MAN'S HAND.” 


“ Our luggage down ?” he said, taking out 
his watch. 

“Ves, sir.” 

“Tell the porter to have it loaded on a 
cab. Come, Morton. Done? We have just 
nice time for the express.” 


That afternoon the bills of the evening 
papers announced :— 

“A Ghastly Hotel 
Suicide at Grangeham.” 


Mystery. Horrible 





Human Railway Signals. 





So, whenever it is absolutely impera- 
tive that instructions of somewhat fuller 
portent than those indicated shall be 
conveyed to the man who is in charge 
of the all-important lever, railway com- 
panies are still compelled to fall back 
upon a system of signalling in which 
the intelligent human being becomes, 
through an elaboration of signs in 
which the arms play the principal 
part, a positive text-book of explicit 
instructions. 

To the uninitiated one who watches, 
for any length of time, the dangerous 
calling of the railway employé known 
as a shunter, it seems little short of 
marvellous that a train, consisting of 
a monster locomotive and a_ score 
of carriages or trucks, can be moved 
about to and fro over half-a-dozen 
different sets of lines with apparently 
as much ease as a good chess-player 
manipulates his pieces upon the familiar 
squares of a board. 

The shunter is always carefully 
selected—a picked man.  Steadiness 
and coolness are absolute essentials 
 _“ ek To an a in his character. And yet, alas! 





~ modern railway sema- 

phore has a very limited 

vocabulary. It is able to 

inform an _ engine-driver 

that the line in the direc- 

tion in which he desires 

to travel is clear throughout a section ; 

it is capable of impressing a driver with 

the necessity of proceeding cautiously 

forward; and it tells him in lurid 

language that danger lies ahead—that 

he travels a yard farther at his peril. 

And there the powers of the railway 

semaphore stop. It is incapable of con- 
veying any other important message. 

At night a lamp, with the ass’stance 
of a couple of lenses, becomes just as 
eloquent as the semaphore-——no more 
and no less. During fogs a baby bomb 
or two are forced to take on the respon- 
sibility of instructing anxious drivers and 
guards—sometimes successfully, some- 
times not; and then things happen. A 
guard’s waving flag or shrill whistle can- 
not be said to possess a language with 
a wider interpretation than “ go ahead,” 
“back a bit,” or “ stop.” 

Vol. xxv.—58. 
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statistics all too 
plainly indicate the 
heavy annual death- 
roll that shunting 
operationsare respon- 
sible for. Familiarity 
with danger seems 
to breed contempt. 
The shunter never 
appears to realize 
the risk in his work. 
He moves about the 
track-lined yard with 
as much sang frotd 
as if he were at home 
in his back garden 
going hither and 
thither ; coupling and 
uncoupling ; dodging 
the fatal pressure of 
buffers with a nicety 
that only leaves an 
inch or two between 
iim and certain death 
—death too horrible 
to think about. 
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—BRINGING TRAIN FROM RIGHT-HAND LOOP TO MAIN LINE. 


But between the shunter and the engine- 
driver some sort of telepathic understanding 


seenis to exist, so 


the simplicity of the 
shunter’s poses and 
arm movements. 

A shunter, by the 
way, wears a distinc- 
tive uniform, which, 
as it were, endows 
him with a certain 
authority over guard 
and engine-driver of 
the train which is 
being moved about. 
His signals must be 
responded to as 
readily and unfail- 
ingly as are sema- 
phore and lamp. 
A short, double - 
breasted jacket hav- 
ing two rows of 
bright buttons, 
of which there are 
five in each row — 
with a rather high- 
crowned hood- 
peaked cap—consti- 


tutes the recognised uniform. 


We will take it that the duly-qualified 


official wishes to 





well fitted in is 
each movement 
of the train; so 
correctly timed 
and calculated 
each “shove ” of 
the locomotive. 
The secret of 
these dovetailing 
operations is the 
efficacy of the 
human signalling 
which I am about 
to describe 
There’ is, of 
course, a regular 
standard code ‘in 
use for human 
signalling; and 
necessarily it 
must be as fami- 
liar as the prover- 
bial A B C to the 
shunter, engine- 
driver, and guard. 
Nor are the sig 
nals complicated, 
for much de- 
pends, in avoid- 
ing mistakes, on 


convey certain 
instructions to 
the guard and 
driver of the train 
that is being 
“worked.” 

“Return to 
former position ” 
is signalled by 
raising the right 
arm at an acute 
upward angle 
from theshoulder, 
with wide-opened 
hand turned to- 
wards the train; 
the left arm at 
the same time is 
stretched out 
straight beneath, 
showing the back 
of the open hand 
to the driver. 
(No. 1). 

This manceuvre 
being successfully 
carried out the 
signaller wants to 
let those incharge 
of the train know 
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5 FRONT PART TO STOP—REAK PART GOES TO SIDING, 


that “the points of the left-hand or ‘down’ 
loop are open and the main line clear.” As 
the driver is a quarter of a mile away, perhaps, 
all the shouting in the world would be of no 
use so far as conveying an intelligible mes- 
sage is concerned. But the code includes a 
signal with such an interpretation. The left 
arm is stretched upwards and outwards, with 
open palm, whilst the right hand is laid on 
the signaller’s left breast (No. 2). The 
message is promptly read by driver and guard, 
and the engine with its load comes along 
and enters the points for the main line. 

To bring a train from the right or “up” 
loop to the main line is a somewhat similar 
signal, the left arm, however, being kept in 
motion, swinging inwards and outwards as 
the train comes along (No. 3). 

The danger signal must be plain and 
unmistakable indeed. There must not be 
a shade of a doubt about its interpretation— 
sharp and emphatic as the extended bright 
red arm of the semaphore or as the lurid red 
light. And the human signal is all that. 
Standing erect, where there is no deceptive 
or misleading background, he extends both 
ums to their utmost length right and left, 
facing the train which is moving in his 
direction—“ Stop!” (No. 4). The warning 
is heeded. Almost mechanically steam is 
shut off and the brakes are applied. 





Should the human signal want a truck 
or carriage, or two or three trucks or 
carriages, being part of the train, to be 
shunted upon another line or a siding, he 
intimates his wishes to the engine-driver 
by placing both hands in front of his face, 
palms towards the train, moving them out- 
wards and inwards until he knows that 
sufficient impetus has been given to the 
loose trucks or carriages (No. 5). Ceasing 
the “hit her up” signal he changes to 
“stop,” and the engine pulls up, letting 
the loose stock go on to its destination 
on the other line or siding. 

** Proceed cautiously ”—a sort of equiva- 
lent to the green light and half-down sema- 
phore—is an exceedingly simple signal. 
The shunter stands by the side of the line 
on which the train is travelling, extends 
his right arm, and lets his hand drop down- 
wards, raising it again immediately, con- 
tinuing this with a sort of screw motion 
for some time until the necessity for 
caution is removed, or he is ready for some 
further manipulation (No. 6). 

“Go ahead, right away!” is. an instruc. 
tion given to the driver by the signaller 
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standing facing the 


direction in which 
he wishes the train 
to proceed, extend- 
ing his right hand 
forward and moving 
it gently upwards 
and downwards 
(No. 7). 

In the great rail- 
way goods depots of 
the Metropolis it 
often happens that 


30 AHEAD—RIGHT AWAY.” 


‘Se 
.— steapy!” 
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an engine is on one line whilst the 
trucks it draws are on another, the 
coupling between the locomotive and 
the conveyances taking the form of a 
strong wire rope. As two lines run- 
ning side by side are thus occupied, 
as it were, by the same train, the 
towing is a rather risky job, and great 
care must be exercised by the shunter in 
charge, who keeps his eyes closely on 
both lines, warning the driver by signals 
as the towing proceeds. With left arm 
extended the shunter stands with his face 
towards the direction in which engine 
and trucks are moving (No. 8). As long 
as the signaller’s hand continues to 
“wag” about the driver knows all is 
well. 

Although this code of elaborate sig- 
nals is used mostly in goods and other 
shunting operations, it is often found 
useful should any mishap come upon 
a train whilst midway between two signal- 
boxes or stations, where the ordinary 
means of ensuring safety may be difficult 
to reach. It is necessary, therefore, for 
guards, drivers, and firemen of passenger 
expresses to be familiar with the code, 
which has often proved its advantages 
at awkward moments. 

The writer desires 
to acknowledge 
the 
Mr. 
the chief 
at the Blackfriars 
Goods Depot of the 
South - Eastern and 
Chatham Railway, 
in the preparation 
of this article, by 
posing for the 
various signals and 
giving much useful 
information. 


assistance of 
H. J. Liddon, 


shunter 


TRUCKS ON A DIFFERENT 


LINE WITH A WIRE ROPE. 








superstitious?” a 
will sometimes ask 
me. Ofcourse lam. With 
so many excellent supersti- 
tions lying about to choose 
from, not to be superstitious 
would be a wicked waste of pleasant oppor- 
tunities. I conform to every superstition I 
can hear of, from rising to bedtime. I always 
spring out of bed, for instance, on the right 
side, for I know quite well that if I attempted 
to do so on the left misfortune would follow 
as certainly as day follows night. I Avozw it, 
I repeat, and 1 can speak from experience ; 
for on the only occasion on which, being 
more than half asleep, I disregarded this 
particular superstition misfortune ensued, 
swift and sore. For surely nobody will deny 
that it is a misfortune, and a sore one, to 
bruise knees and knuckles and nose all to- 
gether against a solid brick wall, such as my 
bed stands against on the left side! Very 
well, then, I am superstitious, and if you 
think I am unreasonable, go and bounce 
against a wall yourself, by way of asserting 
your convictions. 

That is the sort of thing the anti-super- 
stitious are in the habit of doing, or were 
some years ago. There was a “ Thirteen 
Club,” which used to meet at dinner for the 
absurd purpose of outraging all the super- 


you 
friend 











stitions that reasonable persons cherish. 
Instead of sitting down quietly and decently 
and enjoying their dinner like sensible, 
superstitious people, they devoted most of 
their attention to spilling salt, crossing knives 
and forks, passing the wine round the wrong 
way, jumping up and walking under ladders, 
smashing looking-glasses, and a score more 
of similar tricks. Of course, such conduct 
brought misfortune with it, and only a wild 
Thirteen Clubber could fail to see it. For 
they must have had a most uncomfortable 
dinner, which is one of the greatest mis- 
fortunes I can think of. And there was 
pecuniary misfortune as well, for all those 
looking-glasses must have cost a good deal. 
But on consideration, perhaps, the Thirteen 
Clubbers were not so very different from the 
rest of us, after ali. For to meet solemnly 
by appointment on Friday evening, to sit 
punctiliously thirteen at table, to pass the 
wine the wrong way and spill salt wilfully, 
to go jumping about the room under ladders, 
and conscientiously and laboriously to work 
through all the rest of the unnatural per- 
formance, purely in defiance of ill-luck, is 
well, it zs superstition, isn’t it? Blank, dark, 
bigoted superstition ! 

If you have spilt salt by accident you avert 
misfortune from yourself by throwing a little 
over the left shoulder, ‘This is a process | 
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can earnestly recommend, especially in a 
crowded restaurant, with people close behind 
you. For if anybody gets it in the eye, or 
even down the back, that person will have 
enough misfortune for the whole room, and 
you may consider yourself safe—if you make 
no delay in getting outside. 

As for the ill-luck attendant on walking 
under a ladder, the thing is so perfectly 
obvious that nobody but a blind unsuper- 
stituent (or unsuperstituator, or whatever the 
correct term should be) could ever fail to 
perceive it. Walk down the street and 
observe the first half-dozen ladders standing 
against the houses and walls. From number 
one an overflowing paint-pot swings gracefully 
in the breeze, and, standing over it, a light- 
hearted son of toil brandishes an equally 
overflowing brush in unison with the tune 
he is whistling. Sometimes he hits the wall, 
sometimes the ladder, but all the while he 
dispenses a _ refreshing shower of paint 
that hits everything. A little farther on 


ladder number two supports an ascending 
labourer with a hod of bricks, and _ holes 
are thoughtfully provided in the ladder for 
the bricklayer to spit through ; while the holes 
are quite big enough to let a brick or two 
through as well, on occasions of miscalcu- 
lated equilibrium. 


To ladder number three 
clings an elevated bill-sticker, elevated beyond 
the capacity of any earthly ladder, and much 
too elevated to perceive a single hole in this 
one. He wields, with uncertain swoop, a 
vast brush dripping with thick yellow grey 
paste, and ever and anon he plants an un- 
meditated kick on the pail of similar paste 
that hangs below. Perhaps, after heavily 
pasting a very large poster, he attempts to 
hold it up by a corner which it doesn’t 
possess, and while it descends with an all- 
embracing flop gropes feebly for it with the 
brush, which comes after it. On ladder 
number four a boy is spraying windows with 
an indiarubber hose. If on ladder number 
five somebody isn’t trying to get a heavy and 
slippery piece of furniture into a high window 
or out of it, it will be on ladder number six. 
And now, having surveyed these ladders, I defy 
any Thirteen Clubster to put on a new park 
suit and a brilliant tall hat, walk deliberately 
under all these ladders, and return uncon- 
verted, if alive. I have had my own streaks 
of ill-luck under ladders, and I know. 
Probatum est, as they say in the old books of 
magic. And as for smashing a looking-glass, 
seven years’ ill-luck is less than I have got 
for it. It must be more than thirty since I 
smashed one belonging to an aunt, witha 
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cricket-ball that ought to have been left 
outside ; and I have been out of her will 
ever since, and she has been dead for years. 
So that it was bad for both of us. 

A properly superstitious person (like my- 
self) is never dull. He is always playing a 
complicated game of—what? Spoof, shall I 
say ?—with fortune. He sees his good and 
bad luck coming everywhere and everywhen, 
and he has all sorts of expedients ready to 
invite the one and dodge the other. If he 
is absent-minded enough to put on some 
article of clothing inside out in the morning, 
and strong-minded enough to keep it so all 
day, he knows he is in for good fortune. 
Personally, I am just about absent-minded 
enough to have put on my socks inside out 
quite frequently, and then to have forgotten 
all about it; at any rate, I am quite sure 
about the forgetting. But I have never yet 
been quite so absent-minded as to put 
on my trousers or overcoat inside out, or 
even my hat. But absent-mindedness is an 
abiding characteristic of genius, and very 
likely I shall do it some day. When I do I 
shall not neglect my luck, and I expect my 
reward, as I walk along the Strand, in the 
shape of Fame and Popular Acclamation. 

I might feel some little diffidence in avow- 
ing myself a superstitious man were it not 
that I know most people are equally sensible. 
All about Bond Street and Regent Street are 
many ladies in expensively furnished rooms, 
earning noble incomes out of the sagacity of 
their fellow-citizens, who have the intelligence 
to understand that whether they are to die 
old or young, whether they are to come 
into money or stay out of it, whether they 
are to marry the right persons or the wrong 
ones, entirely depends on the shape of the 
wrinkles on the insides of their hands. So 
the ladies of the expensive rooms sit in 
expensive tea-gowns on large arm-chairs and 
tickle the palms of the wise with little ebony 
pointers at a guinea a tickle. There was 
one lady I read of who could get a guinea 
from each by just taking her customers by 
the hand and gazing ecstatically over their 
heads, such was the acuteness of their minds. 
I wish I could afford to pay a guinea for that 
sort of thing ; because there are such a lot 
of other things I should like to buy—first. 
I think, by the way, that the information 
about the guinea-gazing lady came out in a 
police-court, or some such vulgar place. 

Most of the ladies who charge a guinea 
for tickling your palms and gazing at the 
place where your hat would be if you were 
ill-mannered, are also ready, on equally 
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“THE LADIES OF THE EXPENSIVE ROOMS SIT IN EXPENSIVE 
AND TICKLE THE PALMS OF THE 


trifling terms, to stare mighty hard at a glass 
ball; and the customers are equally ready 
to have them stare. The theory is that a 


properly-qualified person—and all these ladies 
are properly qualified, else they would be 


cheaper—can stare herself into a state in 

which she might see any mortal thing and 

tell anybody all about it: a result which any 

rational creature would be glad to pay for. 
Even after that you may have the blessed 

privilege of paying another fee; but this 1s a 

higher one, because you have something on 

paper to keep. ‘The fee 1s three guineas, and 

the article you get is a horoscope— 

surely cheap at such a price, even 

though it is not an optical instrument, 

aS some might ex- 

pect, but only a 

mysterious figure or 

diagram drawn on 

paper. It is an 

exact reduction, to 

scale, of the royal 

and ancient game 

of hopscotch, with 

notes of the score 

by a Chinese short- 

hand-writer who is 

not a_ teetotaler. 

It is based on the 

obvious fact that 

the planets must 

have been some- 

where when you 
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were born, and consequently 
were in a great state of con- 
cern about your destiny ; 
and that you also, being 
now somewhere and also in 
a state of concern about 
your destiny, have so many 
points in com- 
mon with the 
planets that you 
will easily un- 
derstand _ their 
game of hop- 
scotch, so long 
as you have 
been clever 
enough to give 
their represen- 
tative her fee. 
I am told, how- 
ever,’ that the 
astrology of 
these ladies is 
all “ put out” at 
sweating ratesto 
astrological “ghosts,” who design the actual 
hopscotcheries ; and, as a conscientiously 
superstitious person, I believe in those ghosts. 

Also, of course, I believe in all sorts of other 
ghosts, though I have found it impossible to 
make any ghost believe in me, even so far 
as to show itself to me. But I love to hear 
—and believe—of the sound old, long- 
established ghost of the haunted mansion, 


TEA-GOWNS ON LARGE ARM-CHAIRS 
WISE. 


“ THE POLTERGEIST.” 
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who begins by dragging a boot-jack across 
the floor and ends by driving head first 
through a brick-and-a-half wall with agonized 
wailings (and no wonder). I should also 
dearly love the acquaintance of the ghost 
that the Germans so disrespectfully call the 
“ Poltergeist,” which pulls away chairs from 
under dignified persons, picks up thirsty 
people’s glasses and drinks the contents— 
into the surrounding air—sets heavy tables 
dancing round the room, smashes glass, and 
spills salt, like some ghostly member of the 
Thirteen Club. There are many tales of 
these practical jokers among ghosts in Mrs. 
Crowe’s “ Night Side of Nature,” and I read 
their exploits again and again, with much 
enjoyment. But the 
ghosts do not recip- 
rocate my friendly 
feelings. I am tired 
to death of trying 
to keep awake in 
haunted 
Even at a spirit- 
ualistic séance 
where I went 
(charge one 
guinea — there is 
something weird 
about that universal 
talismanic guinea) 
I saw nothing more 
ghostly than the 
who was 
certainly thin, but 
rather hard and 
bony than other- 
The ghosts 
sent me messages, 
however, not in their own voices, but through 
the lady ; though, as they were the ghosts of 
my uncle John and my deceased sister, I 
didn’t see why they should be either bashful 
or distant. But the messages interested me 
deeply, and certainly surprised me, chiefly 
because I had never heard of an uncle John 
before and my only sister was still alive and 
quite well when I returned home. But, as 
the lady explained, there’s no accounting for 
the cheap adulterations introduced into 
guinea séances by irresponsible wicked spirits 
an assurance which consoled me almost as 
much as the return of the guinea might have 
done. I think there was some sort of hint 
that a strictly high-class séance, warranted 
free from adulteration, would cost more ; but 
I have to be economical, even with my little 
superstitions. 
[ am all the more regretful of never having 


houses. 


once 


hostess, 


wise. 
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met a real visible ghost because I am con- 
vinced that the ghost, as a—well, not as a 
body corporate, but, let us say, as a class— 
has been much maligned and misunderstood. 
There has never been a more harmless, well- 
intentioned sort of creature than a ghost, 
and I cannot remember even having heard 
of one injuring any living creature. That 
people are frightened is surely no fault of 
the ghost’s, but of their own. An affable, 
well-meaning ghost tries to make friends with 
somebody and amuse him, and the favoured 
person won’t have it, but goes rushing off 
and screaming to such an extent as to terrify 
the poor ghost out of sight. In just such a 


way you may see a nervous old lady in such 


“THE FAVOURED PERSON GOES 
RUSHING OFF AND SCREAMING.” 


fits of terror at the amiable approaches of a 
big dog that the affectionate quadruped pre- 
sently sneaks away, scared and abashed. 
Nothing could be kinder or more considerate 
than the behaviour of the ordinary ghost. 
Even those who come back to the world to 
make complaint of murder are much too 
kind to go and tell the police or a 
magistrate, like an ordinary vindictive 
human being. I never heard of any ghost 
complaining of murder to a_ policeman, 
or even applying to a magistrate for a 
summons. Instead, the ghost goes to some 
purely neutral person who never heard of the 
matter in his life, but who happens to sleep 
in some particular room, and gives a striking 
little performance which leaves the buman 
being something to tell his friends about all 
the rest of his life. Sometimes it even 
reveals the existence of buried treasure. 
Nothing could be more amiable. A ghost 
doesn’t even resent actual assault, although 
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it cannot be comfortable to have an unjustly 
enraged human being absolutely fall through 
one, which is what usually happens on these 
occasions. But the ghost never hits back— 
it usually vanishes inoffensively, with a sigh 
of regret at the misunderstanding. It has 
come with the most benevolent intentions, 
probably to offer a little exhibition, perfectly 
free, of wall-penetrating and personal trans- 
parency, and although received with un- 
grateful assault, and perhaps a laceration of 
its inmost fogginess with a flying chair, it 
goes off exhaling meekness and forgiveness, 
to write humbly on a slate under a table, 
so as to enable some more appreciative 
human being to pocket the guinea the 
writing earns. No, a ghost is the kindliest 
and friendliest thing that floats. Think 
of the countless occasions on which ghosts 
have risen from — wherever they are — 
and come all along to this uncomfortable 
world to shove up a table, just because it 
seemed the sort of thing that would amuse 
the company, or, perhaps, to bang a gentle- 
man on the head with a tambourine, ata 
spiritualistic séance. I am afraid that their 
experiences among human beings give the 
ghosts a lowopinion of our intelligence, to judge 
by the things they think likely to amuse us. 
But I sheuld 
like an oppor- 
tunity of clear- 
ing up ail these 
misunder- 
standings, and 
of reciprocat 
ing the friendly 
advances of a 
ghost in the 
proper way, 
and I shall be 
glad to meet 
any respect- 
able ghost with 
those views. I 
think I should 
prefer the sort 
that comes 
and beckons 
solemnly and 
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leads the way to a spade and a pick, and then 
to a place where a chest of sovereigns is buried 
—a large one, but not buried too deep—in 
the garden. It would amuse me more than 
seeing a table heaved up; and I should 
consider it far more friendly than a bang on 
the head with a tambourine or a fire-shovel. 
The vampire superstition I am not so much 
attracted by. I don’t like it. It is rather 
too horrible—and I never heard even of a 
member of the Thirteen Club who went 
about to invite a vampire to suck his blood 
as he slept, even from the big toe, where the 
vampire bat operates. And I am firmly 
convinced that there is nothing but the 


vampire superstition to account for the habits 
of some gentlemen — not members of the 
who go to bed with their 


Thirteen Club 
boots on. 
Still, I like to be catholic in my super- 
stitions—I like to give them each their little 
corner. I never pass a piece of iron lying 
in the road without picking it up; gold I am 
not quite so certain about, but I should avoid 
neglecting it—I like being on the safe side. 
I hope it will never be discovered—at any 
rate by the butchers—how much beef I have 
stolen to cure warts. It must be s/o/en beef, 
you see, and you must keep on till the warts 
go; so I am 
still persever 
ing. And I 
always touch 
wood to avert 
danger of acci- 
dent. Indeed, 
if the danger 
werethedanger 
of drowning | 
think I should 
grab the wood 
with both 
hands — the 
largest piece 
in reach ; such 
is the strange 
influence of 
superstition on 
a yielding 
mind. 


**GHOSTS COME ALONG TO BANG A GENTLEMAN ON THE 
HEAD WITH A TAMBOURINE, 
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CHAPTER VIL. 
SANTA CLAUS TRIES AGAIN. 
AELL,” Santa Claus asked 
once more, “ how is it that 
all the Toys are lying idle, 
instead of using the powers 
I gave them ?” 
“ZT don't know,’ 
quil, “ unless they got tired.” 

“ You see, Santa Claus,” Irene insinuated, 
“you Aave left us here with them rather a 
long time.” 

“It’s very singular,” said Santa Claus ; 
“ Toys don’t get tired of being played with, 
as arule. I must inquire into this.” And 
he went towards the spot where Clementina 
was lying. “Come, come, your Majesty,” he 
said, “this won’t do. Why are you neglect- 
ing my young friends here, instead of making 
them feel at home in your dominion ?” 

Clementina raised herself slowly to a kneel- 
ing position : “ Because I can’t, Santa Claus,” 
she replied, dejectedly ; “1’ve found out that 
I'm not a real Majesty—only a Doll—and all 
my people are only Dolls and Toys, too.” 


? 


said Tor- 


By F. ANSTEY. 


A STORY FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS.—PART II. 


* And how 


“ Indeed,” said Santa Claus. 
did you find out fat?” 

“ Well, it was Buffidella and Chipsi—oh, 
I forgot, I mustn’t be so familiar with them 
—they don’t like it; but ‘ey told us what 
we were.” 

“ But there’s nothing to be ashamed of in 


that. It’s just the reason why I wanted 
you to play with them.” 

“If you please,” said Clementina, humbly, 
“we'd so much rather not play any more. 
We're too stupid to do things properly, and 
we haven’t houses and food and shops or 
anything like they ought to be, so it’s really 
no use going on. We can’t even pretend to 
one another any longer, and your cleve! 
friends will only look down on us all the 
mofe. Please, please take them away and 
leave us in peace!” And she fell forward 
again and said no more. 

“Come with me,” said Santa Claus to 
Irene and Torquil, and they gladly obeyed. 

“You don’t seem to have made yourselves 
very agreeable, do you ?” he remarked, when 
they were some distance away. “ Wouldn't 
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it have been better manners not to let them 
suspect that they were any different from 
yourselves ? ” 

“We didn’t at first,” said Irene. “ But 
they really were too silly. They can’t play 
sensibly ! ” 

“ And they think they know everything!” 
said Torquil. “They zw#// try to go by train, 
and keep shops, and have an army and navy, 
and all that, without an zd@ea how it’s done ! 
And who ever heard of a real kingdom that 
hasn’t got a single policeman in it ?” 

“It was silly to forget to have a police- 
man, certainly,” admitted Santa Claus, “ but 
perhaps if you had played with them 
regularly, and not left them to puzzle every- 
thing out for themselves, they would have 
been wiser.” 

“ Perhaps,” agreed Torquil. “ But nothing 
could make a toy railway and farm and shop 
really real, you know!” 

“A little imagination could, easily,” said 
Santa Claus. 

‘** Ah, I suppose we haven’t got any,” said 
Torquil. “ And they would keep going on 
as if everything was so wonderful, and expect- 
ing us to admire them. So, of course, we 
had to tell them at last.” 

“1 see, 1 see,” said Santa Claus. “It was 
my mistake. The ‘loys were too childish, not 
grown up or clever enough to be any com- 
panions for two such advanced children as 
you are.” 

“They certainly were rather babyish,” 
said Irene. ‘Still, 1t doesn’t matter zow— 
we didn’t mind it so very much.” 

“When I sent you in here,” said Santa 
Claus, “I wanted you to learn to appreciate 
your toys, and have a kindly feeling for 
them, instead of considering them beneath 
you.” 

“I know,” said Torquil ; “ but, you see, we 
can’t at our time of life. Mayn’t we go back 
to the schoolroom now? I’m sure it must 
be tea-time.” 

“Shut your eyes tight till I tell you,” 
commanded Santa Claus. * Now open 
them,” he said, after a pause. 

They had felt so sure of finding them- 
selves back on their chairs again that the 
shock was all the greater when they opened 
their eyes to discover that they were not in a 
room at all—but in the open air, under a low 
sky that stretched above like a grey veil. 
They were standing on a sort of heath, with 
sandy paths winding among clumps of brown 
bushes all about the same size and growing 
at regular intervals, so that at a distance they 
formed a kind of pattern. In front was a 
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high ridge over which they could see 
nothing. 

“On the other side of that ridge,” said 
Santa Claus, who was still at their side, 
“you will find Toys which even you will 
admit are not too childish for you, and I 
can assure you that all their surroundings are 
much more like the real thing.” 

“Thank you very much,” said Irene, 
politely, “but—but we really ought to be 
getting home.” 

“T don’t think,” added Torquil, “that 
it’s any good going on. Nothing will ever 
make us care for Toys.” 

“That’s unfortunate,” replied Santa Claus, 
drily, “‘ because I’m afraid you will have to 
stay here till you have learnt to care for 
them. And if you'll take my advice, you will 
be as civil as you can.” 

When they looked round he was gone, and 
they could only hear the tinkle of his bells in 
the distance. 

“It’s a horrid bore!” said Torquil. “Still, 
there’s no getting out of it now—we'd better 
go up to the top and see what it’s like on the 
other side.” 

The view from the top was unexpectedly 
charming. At the foot of the slope was a 
tiny town of what looked like real houses ; in 
the centre was a square, where a market 
seemed to be going on; there was a farm, 
with real ricks and haystacks, and white and 
brown cows grazing in green meadows, 
beyond they could see the gleam of railway 
lines, which were not laid in a circle, like a 
toy-shop railway, but stretched away to a 
vanishing point, as rails ought to do. And 
on one side there was the sea, shining and 
heaving, and a ship of some sort was lying at 
anchor in the harbour-—they could just see 
the tops of her masts above the house-roofs. 

And yet, somehow, they felt certain that 
the town must be inhabited by Toys of some 
kind. It was so spick and span and brightly 
coloured—not to mention that the fields, and 
even the sea, had the same faint trace of a 
pattern over them, as if it was not so very 
long since they had been an ordinary drugget 
and carpet. However, the general effect was 
real enough to satisfy even ‘Torquil and Irene. 

“Tt isn’t half bad now .’” declared Torquil, 
with enthusiasm. “I shouldn’t wonder if we 
found the Toys here quite sensible and easy 
to get on with. I vote we go down into the 
town and talk to them.” 

“We'd better not tell them they’re Toys 
this time,” said Irene. “ Let’s pretend they're 
just the same as ourselves—then we can’/ 
hurt their feelings if they're touchy about it.” 
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“All right,” said Torquil, and they were 
about to descend when a sharp voice rang 
out :— 

“Halt! who goes there?” and, on look- 
ing round, they saw a striped sentry-box, 
which they had not noticed before, on their 
right, and a sentinel with a rifle and glittering 
bayonet standing in front of it. He was very 
much more soldierly-looking than the wooden 
sentry ; he had feet—rather large ones, too — 
on which he walked, instead of an absurd 
wooden stand; his hat was not smooth and 
shiny, but furry, like a real Guardsman’s, 
and his face, though not handsome, was 
distinctly intelligent. 
he said again. 

“Only us,” answered Torquil. 
Friends !” 

“Advance one,” said the Sentry, “and give 
the countersign !” 

“You see,” said Torquil to Irene, as they 
went towards him, “4e knows how to chal- 
lenge properly /” 

“TI said advance one of you—not two,” 
said the Sentry, sternly. ‘“ Now then—the 
countersign ?” 

“Shall we say ‘Coffee-pot’?” suggested 
Torquil, for he couldn’t think of any other 
at the moment. 

“You ought to know better than to give 
me a silly answer like that!” said the Sentry. 
“ A countersign ain’t a conundrum, you know. 
If you don’t know it you ain’t likely to guess 
a!” 

“T’m afraid,” said Torquil, “ we don’¢ know 
it, quite. But you must let us pass, because 
we want to go to that town down there.” 

“ If you attempt to pass without giving the 
countersign,” he said, “I shall have to fire 
on you, that’s all.” 

“Don’t mind what he says, Irene,” said 
Torquil ; “‘ he can’t shoot with that gun !’ 

“Can't 1?” said the Sentry. ‘ What do 
you suppose | do with it—fish ?” 

“] know it won't fire, anyhow,” said Tor- 
quil ; “and we're going on.’ 

The Sentry drew and shut the bolt of his 
rifle with a click. ‘‘ We'll see about that,” he 
said. “You've been and sauced me, you 
have—and it’s my dooty to shoot you on the 
spot.” 

“* But you wouldn’t do that,” said Torquil, 
“even if you could. We're not sfies.” 

“ How do Z know what you are? It’s no 
good me being Sentry here if I go and let 
suspicious parties through. But I'll give you 
the benefit of the doubt. You set off 
running to the town and I won’t start firing 
till I’ve counted fifty, slow. If I don’t bowl 
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you over before you reach that Butcher's 
shop you'll have the laugh of me!” 

“But we don’t want to laugh at you,” pro- 
tested Irene. ‘“ We never ¢hought of it !” 

“You can think of it going along,” said 
the Sentry, raising his rifle to his shoulder. 
“ Off you go. I shall now commence count- 
ing . Guet .:...” 

He seemed perfectly good-humoured about 
it, and Torquil could hardly believe, even 
now, that he was really in earnest. Still, he 
thought it better to go, and, seizing Irene’s 
hand, he ran with her down the hill at the 
top of his speed. “ Fifteen!” he heard the 
sentry call out after them. ‘“‘Come, you can 
run faster than /haé/ if you like! But the 
ground was very rough, and here and there 
they had to go carefully for fear of tripping. 

“ Thirty!” roared the Sentry. “ Don’t you 
dawdle now !”—which they certainly had no 
inclination to do. 

**] fancy he’s only in fun!” panted Tor- 
quil, as the Sentry counted forty. “Still, if 
we can only get to the Butcher’s and hide 
behind the counter before he begins, we 
shall be all right!” 

“Tt’s no use,” gasped Irene, “ 1—can’t— 
run—any more. You must go on alone !” 

“ He’s got to forty-five !” ‘Torquil groaned. 
“Come on! You can’t be blown already!” 

“But I am /” said poor Irene, and fell— 
just as they were a few paces from the 
Butcher’s shop. 


Of course, Torquil couldn’t desert her, so 
he threw himself down by her side, and the 
next moment they heard the Sentry shout 
“ Fifty!” 

One thing was quite certain—his rifle would 
really go off; it made a louder bang than 
any toy-gun that you fire with caps. But 
either he was a very bad shot, or else he 
only meant to give them a fright, for he 
never actually hit either of them. 

Still, they were afraid to get up for fear he 
might begin shooting again, and as they lay 
there they saw the Butcher peeping at them 
from between his joints. 

“Well,” said the Butcher, “I never see 
anyone look so silly as you two, laying there 
like that. Why don’t you get up?” 

“ Because if we do that Sentry on the hill 
will shoot us,” said Torquil. 

The Butcher laughed long and loud. “ Not 
him,” he said ; “ he’s done all Azs shooting for 
the day. Why, he’s standing on his head 
now, laughing fit to split himself.” 

And when Torquil ventured to look back 
he saw that the Butcher spoke nothing but the 
truth. The Sentry was not only standing on 
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“ HE'S STANDING ON HIS HEAD NOW, LAUGHING FIT TO SPLIT HIMSELF.” 


his head, but clapping his great feet together 
with triumphant glee. 

“He did give you a scare and no mistake,” 
said the Butcher, chuckling. “ Lor’, to see 
you two scuttling down that hill! He és a 
funny chap, ain’t he ? Fu/7o’ yumour !” 

“JT don’t see any fun in it,” said Torquil, 
as he got up, feeling still rather queer and 
shaky. “And I’m sure no soldier in our 
army would have done such a thing !” 

“Then the soldiers in your army—what- 
ever that may be—don’t know much about 
the dooties of a Sentry, that’s all!” retorted 
the Butcher ; and just then a strange-looking 
person came stalking up. 

He wore a large black metal helmet and a 
uniform of dark-blue cloth, with a cape, and 
Irene was inclined to think he might be one 
of the clockwork Policemen which (although 
she had none among her toys) She had seen 
in toy-shop windows. ‘There was a decidedly 
foreign look about him, and when he spoke 
it was with a French accent, like the artist’s. 

“What has ’appened?” he demanded, 
sternly, “zat I hear rifle shoots?” And he 
produced a large note- book. 

“Why, mossoo,” explained the Butcher, 
respectfully, “it’s these two. Tried to slip 
past the Sentry up there with a bogus counter- 
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sign, and, o’ course, he opened fire 
on ’em ; and the selfish young var- 
mints,” he added, in a tone of deep 
injury, “‘ must needs run straight for 
my shop! It’s a mercy I didn’t get 
a bullet in some o’ my beef or 
mutton !” 

“He’d no business to fire at us, 
really,” said Torquil. ‘“ Why, he 
might have shot us dead !” 

“ He ’ave orders,” said the Official, 
“to keep out all intruders.” 

“But we're of intruders,” said 
Irene ; “ we're friends of the Queen.” 

“And yet you know not ze vord of 
order, ze countersign !” said the man 
in the helmet, making a note in his 
big black book. “And you run avay 
and endanger ze beef and mutton 
of zis gentilman! All zat has to 
me ze air suspect. ’Owever, for ze 
present I do nossing. You may go 
—but, remember, I keep on you ze 
eye of a lynx. And if I attrap you 
in ze least little crime, I give no 
nottice—I pounce !” 

Irene and Torquil went on, con- 
siderably alarmed by this warning. 

“They have a Policeman Aere at 
all events. Still, he needn’t have 
been so ready to suspect we were going to do 
something wrong!” said Irene, who was hurt 
and indignant as well as frightened. “And 
I didn’t think he would have taken the 
Sentry’s part.”: 

“ After all,” said Torquil, “‘ the Sentry was 
only playing the game properly. He isn’t a 
noodle, like that wooden chap !’ 

“T don’t think I like Sentries to be guéte 
so full of humour, though, or so particular 
about obeying orders,” said Irene, doubtfully. 

“Well, at any rate, we’ve found out now 
that these Toys are clever enough to make 
companions of,” said Torquil. “And I 
expect we shall get along all right with them 
—when they get to know us.” 

“I hope so!” said Irene, despondently, for 
she could not help thinking that they had not 
made a very good beginning. 


’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 

FINDING THEIR LEVEL 
THEY walked on into the market - place, 
which was crowded with Toys—all of them 
able to move about with just as much 
freedom as Torquil and Irene. In fact, but 
for a certain hardness in their faces and a 
glassiness in their eyes, you would scarcely 
have known that they were Toys at all. They 
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had altered so much that Irene could identify 
very few as having belonged to the nursery, 
and even then it was more because of their 
occupations than anything else. And most 
of them, she was quite certain, she had never 
met before, and some looked so disagreeable 
that she would rather not have met them at 
all. She noticed that everybody they met 
was grown up ; but this, she discovered later, 
was only because all the children were at 
school. She and Torquil admired the shops, 
which had real plate-glass windows, and 
things for sale in them, which seemed almost 
exactly like the goods in ordinary shop- 
windows. And there were several private 
houses now, all very neat, and looking as 
if they were inhabited by dolls of the very 
highest respectability and position. As for 
Irene’s old doll’s-house, which stood at the top 
of the square, 
she only re 
cognised it 
by the colour 
it had 
grown into so 
large and 
stately a man 
sion. “Cle 
mentina said 
we might live 
there,’ she 
said; “let's 
yo in we 
ought to be 
able to get 
some rea/ tea 
there now.” 

“Let's get 
some cakes 
and fruit 
first,” said 
‘Torquil, stop 
ping before a 
highly attrac 
live looking 
stall. “ How 
do you sell 
your cakes ?” 
he asked a 
girl with cheeks like a love-apple and sharp, 
beady eyes. 

“Same way that other people sell sherr 
cakes!” replied the girl, pertly; “how are 
you going to éuy them ?—that’s the point.” 

“You needn’t be afraid,” said Irene ; “ we 
can pay for them. I’ve a whole necklace of 
blue beads in my pocket.” It was one which 
had come off a cracker at their Christmas 
dinner, and it was lucky, she thought, that 
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she had kept it, for it wasn’t good enough to 
wear. 

“We don’t take blue beads at /Azs establish- 
ment,” said the girl, with an unpleasant smile. 
“Tf you can’t pay money now I'll put it down 
to your account if you give me your address.” 

“Oh, we're staying in that big red house 
over there for the present,” said Irene, and 
was surprised at the instant change in the 
girl’s manner. 

“Oh, at the Palace /” she said. “In that 
case we shall be proud to send over any- 
thing you condescend to order at once.” 

“T’m afraid we mustn’t run into debt— 
even for tarts,” said Irene, regretfully ; but 
the girl entreated that they would not trouble 
themselves about payment. Till this the 
Toys had not taken much notice of them, 
beyond occasional and rather contemptuous 

glances, but the news that 
they were staying with Royalty 
seemed to spread about at 
once, and it was astonishing 
how civil everybody became. 


THIS ESTABLISHMENT, SAID THE GIRL.” 
. 

The Grocer—a very different person now, 
sleek, stout, and important, with a fringe 
of real red hair under his double chin- 
came out of his flourishing-looking § stores 
rubbing his hands, and requesting to be 
favoured with their patronage. And a person 
who looked as if he had to do with horses 
touched his hat-brim and begged them, if 
they had an opportunity, to mention to Her 
Majesty that he had a magnificent State 
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carriage which he wished to offer for her 
inspection; he added that he had a pony that 
was the very thing for Torquil. 

Then a gentleman in a brown velvet coat 
and flowing necktie lounged up and intro- 
duced himself as a Painter—from Paris. He 
had almost given up portrait painting, he 
said ; it was impossible, though he offered 
large sums, to find anyone here worthy of 
his art. But he had never beheld two such 
ravishing types of 
beauty as Irene and 
Torquil, and it would 
afford him felicity 
unspeakable to have 
the honour of trans- 
ferring their features 
to his canvas. 

Irene really was a 
pretty child, though 
she did not think too 
much about her looks, 
and Torquil, who 
never thought about 
his at all, was certainly 
not a plain boy. But 
they were both rather 
embarrassed, though 
not exactly displeased, 
by the artist’s high- 
flown flattery. They 
said they would come 
and have their por- 
traits painted | after 
tea; for he was a very 
different sort of person 
from the clockwork 
artist, and they felt 
sure that 4e would 
not make them like 
Mr. Punch. 

Quite a crowd 
accompanied them to 
the Palace door and 
looked on while they 
went up the steps and 
rang the visitors’ bell. 
A couple of very 
magnificent footmen in scarlet liveries opened 
the door to them, and they could see a 
grand hall and staircase within which looked 
like marble. 


“T believe,” 





said Irene, suddenly feeling 
‘xtremely shy, “this is where we are living.” 
“J believe it isn’t,” said the First Footman, 
loftily, “‘ considering it’s the present residence 
Her Majesty the Queen.” 
“We know that,” said Torquil, “but she 
‘nt it to us, as she likes the drawer best.” 


“KEEP AN EYE ON THE ROYAL UMBRELLA-STAND.” 
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“ Does she, indeed ?” said the First Foot- 
man. “It’s the first we've heard of it, and 
just now Her Majesty is in the throne-room.” 

“T’m sure she would see us,” said Irene, 
“if you would kindly tell her we're here.” 

“T can take up your cards—if you think 
it’s worth while,” said the Footman, languidly. 

“We haven’t any cards, but will you say 
it’s—it’s Buffidella and Chipsitop ?” 

“Miss Luffidella and Mr. Chipsitop,” 
repeated the First 
Footman, with infinite 
contempt. “I will 
let Her Majesty know 

You stay down 
here,” he added to 
the Second Footman, 
in a very audible 
undertone, “and keep 
an eye on the Royal 
umbrella-stand.” 

“T don’t think 
much of those names 
of yours,” remarked 
the Second Footman, 
after the other had 
gone ; “sound silly 
to me.” 

“Well,” said Tor- 
quil, “it was the 
Queen who gave them 
to us, anyhow.” 

“Did she, though ?” 
said the Second Foot- 
man. “I should have 
credited her with more 
sense.” 

And he hummed 
in rather a disrespect- 
ful manner till the 
First Footman re- 
turned. 

‘*What did the 
Queen say when you 
told her?” both the 
children asked. 

‘*Her Majesty,” 
drawled the First 
Footman, “is not at home.” 

“Then tell her,” said Irene, in her most 
dignified tone, “that we are very sorry to 
have troubled her. But where ave we to go?” 
she asked ; “ we must find some place to live 
in, you know.” 

“There are furnished apartments to be 
had, I believe,” said the First Footman, “ or 
there’s the Workhouse. You must please 
yourselves. You won't get lodgings Aere.” 
And he slammed the door on them. 
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“I didn’t think Clementina would be so 

unkind,” cried Irene, as they turned away, 

“after all the fuss she made about us ! ” 

“T expect she’s ashamed of giving us those 
names,” suggested Torquil. ‘She sees now 
how silly they were—or else she’s offended 
with us, and we must wait till she comes 
round.” 

“T wish all these things wouldn’t stare so,” 
said Irene. “There’s a house over there 
with ‘ Apartments’ in the window—let’s go 
and take them, Torquil.” 

“I’m not sure I know how,” he said ; “do 
you ?” 

“Oh, I’ve seen mother do it. You just 
look round, you know, and say the rooms 
seem clean, and ask if all the beds have spring 
mattresses, and then you say you dare say it 
will do very well—and you've taken them.” 

It was only a small three-story house, 
painted to look like yellow brick, but it 
seemed snug and comfortable. So they 
crossed the square and knocked at the door, 
which was opened by the Landlady herself in 
a print gown and cap. She was wonderfully 
like the kind of old person who lets seaside 
lodgings, and no one would have believed 
she had ever come out of a toy-shop. 

“Are your apartments still to let,” in- 
quired Irene, “and can we see them, 
please ?” 

“They're to let,” said the Landlady, “ but 
I never show them to parties till after they’ve 
taken them. It’s the rule of the house.” 

“ But we can’t tell whether we shall like 
them unless we see them first,” said Irene. 

“It’s a matter of perfect indifference to 
me,” replied the woman, “ whether you like 
them or not.” 

Irene wavered. She could see the passage 
and stairs, and they looked beautifully neat. 
“How much is the rent?” she asked, with 
a faint hope that it might be something 
moderate —in beads. 

“ There isn’t any rent,” said the Landlady, 
closing her mouth with a snap. 

“T really think we'd better take these 
lodgings, ‘Torquil,” whispered Irene; “ we 
sha’n’t get any much cheaper.” 

“When you've done making up what 
minds you’ve got,” said the Landlady, “ per- 
haps you'll let me know. ‘There’s another 
party I’d almost settled to let the rooms to 
—a Mr. Golliwogg, a dark gentleman. I 
don’t know that I particularly care to let to 
children like you.” 

This decided them. 
rooms if you'll let us 
Torquil, “ for a week at /eas?.” 


“We'll take the 
have them,” said 
For he was 
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beginning to see that they might have to 
spend a good part of their Christmas holli- 
days in this place—he had not come across 
a Toy he could really be friends with yet. 

* Done!” said the Landlady, and led the 
way upstairs to the first floor. To their 
great relief the sitting-room—considering it 
was onlya doll’s lodging-house—turned out 
to be delightfully cosy and nicely furnished. 

They tried all the chairs and the sofa; 
they warmed their hands at the fireplace, 
where the glow, whether it was red tinsel or 
not, gave out real heat ; they looked out of 
the windows, which afforded a cheerful view 
of the bustling market-square ; and, in short, 
made themselves thoroughly at home. 

“Tt’s perfectly lovely! -I wonder you can 
afford to let such rooms for nothing a week,” 
cried Irene, somewhat injudiciously. 

“TI couldn't,” said the Landlady ; “ but, of 
course ””—and here she gave a little land- 
ladylike cough behind her hand, “I’m 
obliged to make a trifling charge for wear 
and tear—that’s another rule of the house.” 

“I’m sure sha?’s fair enough,” said Irene, 
with a comfortable sense that Torquil and 
she were not destructive children. “ We 
ought to have beads enough to pay for any 
damage we do.” 

“ Beads, indeed! ‘They’re no good here. 
But my charges are very reasonable,” said 
the woman; “twopence every stair you go 
up, a penny every one you go down ; three- 
pence each time you sit down, sixpence 
when you get up.” 

“ But how are we to remember how often 
we do all that?” exclaimed Irene. 

“The furniture registers it for you,” she 
said. “Then there’s heat from fire, a haPf- 
penny a minute. Looking out of window, 
a penny a pane for.each glance. Air, light, 
and flies,” she said, virtuously, “I make xo 
charge for. Up to the present you owe me 

let me see””—and here she did the sum in 
her head—“ exactly seven and _fivepence 
apiece.” 

“ Oh, Torquil !”* cried Irene, as they both 
sprang up from the sofa in dismay; “we 
shall never be able to afford to stay here!” 

“Those are the rules of the house,” said 
the Landlady, composedly; “if they don’t 
suit you, pay your bill and go. It’s seven 
and elevenpence each now, as you both 
jumped up, and another halfpenny each for 
heat, and there'll be the stairs going down:as 
well—call it nine and sixpence.” 

“ But we’ve no money with us !” said Irene, 
“only beads, and it’s more than we’ve got In 
both our money-boxes, and ¢hey’re at home.” 
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“THEY BOTH SPRANG UP FROM THE SOFA IN DISMAY.” 


“No money! and you have the impidence 
to come in here, wearing and tearing my 
furniture and windows, and trying to put me 


off with beads!” cried the Landlady. “ Be 
off with you this minute !” 

“ But what are we to do?” Irene asked, 
as the woman saw them downstairs and 
opened the door. “How are we to get 
money to pay for things ?” 

“ Earn it,” said the Landlady ; “ you’re old 
enough to work for your living, if you know 
how. J can’t afford to keep you for nothing.” 

She stood on her doorstep abusing them 
for some time, and when they were out of 
hearing they could see her relating her wrongs 
to the official in the helmet, who seemed to 
be noting it all down. 

“Tt's just as well,” said Torquil, “we 
didn’t stay in those lodgings. I didn’t know 
a doll could be so beastly disagreeable.” 

“They seem so different now,” sighed 
Irene, “ but I dd like that room. And as 
they won’t /oek at beads here we must try 
and earn some money somehow. I wonder 
if that Painter man would engage us to sit 
for our portraits—he wanted badly todo them 
before, and he said something about offering 
large sums.” So, as they were just passing a 
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door with “studio” 
painted on it and 
thought that was 
probably where he 
lived, they knocked 
and went in. 

The Painter was 
there, seated in 
front of an easel 
on which was an 
empty canvas. 
“Aha!” he said, 
cordially, ‘‘you 
arrive to sit! At 
the good hour! I 
am enchanted to 
paint two heads so 
sympathetic. Did 
I inform you of 
my terms? = Fifty 
guineas to com- 
mence, and ten 
every day till I 
finish. When I 
finish, I tell you. 
Not much, eli ?” 

“It’s quite 
enough for ws,” 
said Torquil. “But 
would you give us 
the money ow, 
please—because we want it, rather badly.” 

“There is a little mistake,” said the 
Painter. “Me,I do not pay. It is you—or 
the Queen,” he added; “she will pay to 
possess the portraits of her leetle frens, is it 
not so?” 

“‘T’m afraid she won’t,” said Irene. “She 
wouldn't even see us when we called. And 
we've got no money. ‘That’s why we want to 
earn some. You said yo! would pay any- 
thing, if you could only find people who are 
worth painting.” 

The Painter made a circle of his thumb 
and forefinger, through which he inspected 
them. “I find,” he said, “ you have not the 
heads to inspire me. You have features, yes 
—but features of dolls. For me, I do not 
paint dolls. They leave me cold. Very 
much obliged—but, you see, I am occupied.” 

“What a pig /” said Irene, as soon as they 
were outside again. “How dare he say we 
were like dolls! I don’t believe he can 
paint at all—not even ‘ Punch’ !” 

“He’s changed his mind about painting 
us, anyhow,” said Torquil; “so we can’t 
earn any money ¢hat way. I wish I knew 
how we could !” 


“ZT know what we'll do,” said Irene, 
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suddenly; “we'll go on the stage! You 
know everybody said how well we acted in 
‘The Rose and the Ring.’ And we must be 
able to do it better than the cleverest Toys. 
Look, it says ‘ Theatre Royal’ on that build- 
ing there—and there’s somebody who looks 
as if he belonged to it, leaning against the 
wall outside. Let’s go and see if they won’t 
engage us. Wouldn't it be splendid if we 
made a great success? These Toys would 
begin to think something of us then /” 

Porquil thought he would rather like it, so 
they went up to the odd-looking person with 
the theatrical appearance. He wore a heavy 
overcoat trimmed with black lamb’s wool, 
which concealed most of his figure, but they 
had a suspicion that he was cardboard under 
neath, and his crimson-lake hat, like an 
inverted flower-pot, his chrome-yellow tights, 
and his ultramarine boots singularly re- 
sembled those of Grindoff (Plate 1, figure 1) 
in the drama they had never found the 
patience to perform on their toy stage. 

“Could we speak to the Manager, if you 
please ?” said Irene. 

“T arm he, me che-ild!” said the figure, 
rolling his cardboard eyes under his heavily- 
painted eyebrows, and pointing at nothing in 
particular. ‘What would ye with me? 
Speak ! 

So Irene explained. 

“Have ye been trained for the profes- 
sion?” he inquired. “Can ye slide on to 
the stage without falling out of the tin clip, 
or turning your plain side to the audience ?” 

“We can walk on without a slide,” said 
Torquil, “and we haven't gof a plain side.” 


**Amateurs, as I suspected,” said the 
Manager. “Yet ye may not lack talent, 
and I would fain help ye to success. Hark 


ye, this night I make my appearance in my 
celebrated impersonation of Grindoff in ‘ The 
Miller and His Men.’ I will engage ye to 
go on in the crowd, and, in time to come, 
perchance ye may hope to soar to speaking 
parts, for, if I mistake not, I read genius in 
your speaking countenances.” 

“Thank you very much,” said Irene, for it 
seemed an opening, and she and Torquil 
could learn the longest parts quite easily. 
* And what shall we have to do?” 

“All ye have to do in return for the 
opportunity I offer ye is to purchase six 
dress circles, which ye can easily dispose of 
amongst your friends. If ye have not thirty 


shillings about ye I can get ye change.” 
Once more they had to confess that they 
had no money about them. 


“Then I cannot encourage ye to adopt so 
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arduous a career,” said the Manager, “ for 
now I behold ye more plainly, I perceive that 
ye have not been cut out for it. Far-well ! 
me dearrs—may Heaven bless ye !” 

“ He might have given us a trial to see if 
we really could act,” said Irene. “I don’t 
know how it is, but all ¢Aese ‘Toys seem trying 
to get money out of us—the ofhers didn’t.” 

“These are so much cleverer, you see,” 
said Torquil. “I say, Irene, do you see 
this?” and he pointed to a notice outside 
what was apparently a school-house—‘ Assis- 
tant master and mistress wanted. To teach 
arithmetic and geography. Liberal salaries.’” 

“We might try for it,” said Irene. “ We're 
both rather good at geography, and you know 
arithmetic.” 

“ Up to rule of three, I do,” said Torquil. 

“That’s quite far enough for Zay school- 
children, I’m sure. Let’s goin.” And accord- 
ingly they marched into the school, between 
rows of desks, at which little scholars in pink, 
and blue, and grey, and green were seated. 
“They look fearfully intelligent!” thought 
Irene, “ but they'll be all the easier to teach.” 

A dry little Schoolmaster in black, with a 
skull-cap and a cane, was standing -by a 
blackboard at the upper end. ‘“ Have I the 
pleasure of seeing two new pupils?” he 
inquired, politely enough ; but it made it all 
the more awkward to explain why they had 
come, and the scholars giggled. 

Silence!” said the Schoolmaster. “ Judge 
no one by appearances! So,” he said to 
Torquil, “ you represent yourself as proficient 
in simple multiplication and division ?” 

“Oh, I can do them,” said Torquil, re- 
covering confidence. “‘ And compound, too.” 

“QOblige me by multiplying A B C by 
D E F and dividing by G H I,” said the 
Schoolmaster. 

“ That’s Algebra, or Euclid,” said Torquil. 
“T haven't begun either of ¢hem, yet.” 

“My most backward scholar,” observed 
the Schoolmaster, blandly, “could do that 
simple sum in her head, or o# her head. I 
fear you are hardly up to our standard, sir. 
Let us hope your sister is better acquainted 
with elementary geography. Kindly draw on 
this board,” he said to Irene, “an outline 
map of Noarcadia, indicating the principal 
towns, lakes, and rivers.” 

Irene coloured painfully. “It i8n’t in ™ 
geography book,” she explained. 

“Your education appears to have been 
sadly neglected,” replied the Schoolmaster. 
“Tt is usual to have learnt a little before 
undertaking to teach. I almost think some 
situation as nursery governess, where the 
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*“YOUR EDUCATION APPEARS TO HAVE BEEN SADLY NEGLECTED,’ REPLIED THE 


SCHOOLMASTER.’ 


children are very young indeed, would be 
But I am very much 
indebted to you both for offering your 
valuable assistance.” And he showed them 
out with elaborate politeness, amidst the un- 
affected sniggers of his scholars. 

“Well,” said Torquil, as soon as they were 
outside, “some of the masters at school are 
rather beasts—but they’re nothing to Aim / 
As if we didn’t know any more than a lot of 
plaster school-kids !” 

“We didn’t even know so much!” 
Irene, sadly. 

“We do, really. 
score off us.” 

* All of them do now,” said Irene. “ The 
other Toys seemed to think such a lot of us.” 

“Tt didn’t matter what ¢Aey thought—they 
were such idiots. Now ¢Aese—I should like 
to show them that we have some sense and 


more in your line. 


said 


He was only trying to 
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can do things quite as well 
as they can.” 

“Yes; and win them 
over gradually, like they 
do in stories, you know!” 
said Irene, eagerly. 

“Only 1 don’t see how 
we're going to do it, unless 
they'll give us the chance. 
Look at that stout gentle- 
man talking to the Shep- 
herdess there. Doesn't 
he remind you just a little 
of Mr. Farmer?” 

“Only the brown coat 
and blue breeches,” said 
Torquil, but as they came 
nearer they heard him say 
to the Shepherdess: 
“Those vages is all my 
vife gifs—zey is nod enoff 
for you, no?” 


“Tt zs Mr. Farmer!” 
cried Irene, as the Shep- 
herdess shook her head 


very decidediy. 

“Tt isa bity,” said Mr. 
Farmer ; “you vas shoost 
ze glefer liddle curl my 
vife vant for tairymaid. 
But you vant too much 
moneys. Goot morning.” 

“Oh, Mr. Farmer!’ 
pleaded Irene, when the Shepherdess had 
gone; “do try me/ I really don’t mind 
what the wages are!” 

“Then I think you suit very vell,” said 
Mr. Farmer, looking at Irene with his pale- 
blue goggle eyes. “You see my farm avay 
out there? You com there bresently and 
seddle madders mit my vife,” and he tramped 
away. 

“1 don’t like your having to work on a 
farm,” said Torquil; “but I suppose we 
mustn’t be too particular, and anyhow you're 
provided for all right now. I wish Z could 
find something to do!” 

They had reached the harbour by this time, 
and there, lying at anchor, was a large battle- 
ship painted grey, with yellow funnels, and 
masts, and crows’ nests. 

“7 know what I'll do!” he exclaimed, 
suddenly. “I'll go into the Navy!” 


, 


(Zo be continued.) 











Curiosities. 


(We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted.) 


5S 


CURIOUS WHALEBONE CHAIR. 

*An odd piece of furniture adorns the veranda 
of a cottage at San Pedro, California. 
It is made entirely of whalebone, portions of the 
vertebrae, ribs, and head being used, and is a most 


seaside 


comfortable as well as an ornamental arm-chair. The 
bones were tossed up by the waves, and the ingenious 
them together in this clever fashion, 
producing a piece of furniture the singularity of 
which would be difficult to surpass.”—Miss Helen 
Lukens 


finder put 


Jones, 


one went near the bureau during this period, nor was 
there a mirror or any reficctor in the studio. The 
bureau itself was not highly polished, and though I 
looked through the camera afterwards Iam unable 
in any way to account for the presence of the arm- 
less hand. It is no ‘ trick’ photograph, but to myself, 
who have exposed and developed thousands of 
plates, an unsolved mystery. The negative, I may 
add, is open to anyone’s inspection.” — Mr. Montague 
Cvoper, photographer, Taunton. 


A NOVEL 
SHOWER - BATH. 





Pasadena, Cal. 


WAS IT A 
GHOST? 

“TI send youa 
photograph of a 
‘mysterious hand.’ 
The bureau de- 
picted was 
to my 


sent 





studios to 
be photographed 
for a trade furni- 
ture dealer, when 
two negatives 
were taken—one 
with the 
closed {in 


bureau 
this 
no hand showed), 
and then the one 
here 
Being late in the 
day, the plate 
had thirteen 
minutes’ ex- 


reproduced. 


posure, and I can 
vouch that no 


“My phot o- 
graph represents 
a novel shower- 
bath which sume 
friends and myself 
made use of when 
we were out 
camping. It is a 
small but steep 
weir which car- 
ries off the over- 
flow from above 
a water-mill. 
Though some- 
what heavy for a 
‘shower’ it was 
very enjoyable—a 
fact clearly de- 
monstrated by 
the expression on 
the face of one of 
the bathers.”— 
Mr. E. C. Hard- 
wicke, Bury St. 
Edmunds. 








Copyright, 1903, by George Newnes, Limited. 
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A MOTOR-CAR 
MADE OF SUGAR, 

** The chef at one 
of our country 
houses has made a 
motor -car entirely 
of sugar. This is 
a photograph of it, 
which the chef 
assures me only 
took him a week to 
make, #.¢., at odd 
times. It measures 
fourteen inches 
long, stands _ ten 
inches high, is six 
and a half inches 
wide, and weighs 
half a pound 
only.”—Mr. Henry Wright, Madehurst, Arundel. 

A SUGAR-FED POTATO. 

‘This curiosity was discovered on opening a 
hundred-weight case of lump sugar. By some means 
or other a small potato found its way amongst the 
sugar when the case was packed, and in due course 
sprouted a long, stringy root, which worked its way 
through and apparently fed upon the two lumps shown 


in the photograph. The hole in the piece of sugar 
nearest the potato is nearly half the size of the sugar 
itself The small white patch on the potato is where 
nother commenced to grow, but this was broken 
off accidentally.”—Mr. H. Lynn, Kibworth, near 
Leicester. 


NOT A PETRIFIED MONSTER. 

‘*T send you the photograph of a bryonia root, a 
common creeping plant that grows in hedges. It was 
dug up in a nurseryman’s ground at Finchley by one 
of the gardeners. It is all in one piece and resembles 
a petrified animal, measuring fifteen inches long by 
seven inches high.”—Mr. A. L. Weeden, 2, Queen’s 
Head Place, Church End, Finchley, N. 
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THE TALLES 
ADMIRAL IN 

WORLD. 

** In Philadelphia, 
on January Ist, we 
have a ‘ mummers’ 
parade,’ when 
several thousand 
people in fantastic 
costumes march 
along our main 
thoroughfare. This 
year the parade was 
led by a young man 
who took the cha- 
racter of an admiral. 
He won a prize of 


fifty dollars for his 


T 


Ss 
THE 


~y 





novel conceit. He stood on 
stits, twenty-five feet from the 
ground, and walked the entire 
length of the parade, a distance 
of ten miles—truly an imposing 
leader. I did not notice until 
the plate was developed that, 
in doffing his cap, the admiral 
presented the appearance of 
having donned a church spire, 
adding still more dignity to 
his stature.”—Mr. W. N. Jen- 
nings, 1,305, Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia. 
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AN UNCOMFORT- and is similar in appearance and size to those worn 
ABLE ATTITUDE by our grandfathers on their fob-chains. The hase 

**This isa photo. contains a minute musical-box, wound by turning the 
of myself hanging _ ring at the top--it then plays our National Anthem, 
from a wooden fence 
by my knees. This 
picture if it is looked 
at head downwards 
gives a very peculiar 
effect, but if it is 
turned upside down 
it is still more pecu- 
liar. I appear to be 
falling into space. 
Also when it is 
looked at head down 
my face has a solemn 
aspect, but if turned 
upside down it has 
a comical grin.” 
Mr. S. F. Hayes, 
Toronto. 


every note of which is perfect. The spring is a good 
UNIQUE MOUSE. one, as when wound it will play continuously for 
TRAP. some minutes. The seal is probably of French manu 

‘*The chief re- facture, and must be almost unique.”—Mr. H. Nevill, 
commendation 15, Sheet Street, Windsor. 


= NESTING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 
** The nest shown in my photograph 

is that of a king-bird, and it is built in 
the gearing of a mower. The mower 
was a new McCormick and had just 
been unloaded from the cars. It was 
standing beside the road so that anyone 
in a buggy could see the nest, and at 
the time the phe to. was tal.en there 
were three eggs in it, two of which 
can be seen. Although continually dis 
turbed by people going to see it, the 
bird did not leave the nest till the 
mower was sold and moved away. The 





mower was within a few yards of the 
road, the railway, and a general store, 
and the nest was built chiefly of pieces of 
store string, which is the white material 
seen in the photo.” —Dr. H. G. — yblett, 
Kenlis P.O., Assa., N.W.T., Canada. 


for the novel mouse-trap, a 7H ae 
picture of which I send you, is 
its cheapness. The . capture 
occurred in the following 
manner: A number of small, 
empty flower-pots, resting one 
inside the other, were lying on 
the floor of a shed. A mouse 
was observed in the act of bolt- 
ing It succeeded in getting 


its head through the small hole 
at the bottom of one pot, but 
did not succeed in withdrawing 
at ¢ hence its capture.” Mr. C. 
Skelton Tyler, The Studio, High 
Street, Earl’s Colne, Essex. 


rHIS SEAL PLAYS THE 

NATIONAL ANTHEM. 
**'This gold seal is probably 
about a hundred years old, as 
it belonged to an old lady of 
eighty, who can remember it all 
her life, and it was her father’s 
before her. It stands about 
an inch and a quarter high, 
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THE LIGHTING POWER OF A GLOW-WORM. 


‘*The letter shown in this photograph was made 
by the light of a glow-worm, and the result shows 
that this light is ‘actinic ’—that is, it affects the photo- 
graphic plate in the same way as daylight. The 
glow-worm was simply placed on the plate, the letter 
having been cut out of a piece of paper, which was 
laid above the plate so that the light could only aflect 
the plate where it was unprotected by the paper 
mask. The experiment was carried out in a non- 
actinic light, and the course of the worm was directed 
over the plate by gently guiding it with a small 
piece of wood, It is particularly noticeable that 
where the glow-worm stopped for a moment in 
its course the light is shown to have been strongest, 
for instance, on the left-hand side, and at two points at 
the top of the G. The spot on the left was marked 
by the photographer at the time of the experiment, 
before the plate was developed, as the place where 
the worm remained for the longest time stationary. 
The time occupied in the exposure of the plate was 
ibout three minutes.”—Mr. R. A. R. Bennett, M.A., 
Walton Manor 


was recently completed at Waltham, Mass. It was 
made in order to show the shape and size of 
the most delicate parts which in the ordinary time- 
piece can scarcely be seen with the naked eye. It is 
a facsimile of an ordinary watch, except that the face 
or dial has been removed ‘in order to display the 
mechanism. An idea of its size can be gained by 


contrasting it with an ordinary silver watch which is 
seen on the pedestal at the left of the photograph. 
The watch is nearly twenty times the size of its 
companion, and weighs not less than one hundred 
and twenty pounds. To protect the works from air 
and dust, a glass case has been manufactured especi- 
ally for this giant timekeeper which is nearly two 
feet in height.”—From a photo. by W. A. Webster. 
Sent by Mr. D. Allen Willey, Baltimore. 





Lodge, Ox ford. 


A TWO-MAN GUN 
“The two-man 
gun shown here was 
captured during the 
late war in China. 
It is nine feet four 
inches long, weighs 
forty-four pounds, 
and has a _ thirteen- 
sixteenths of an inch 
ore.” — Mr. W. C. 
Egan, Egandale, 
Highland Park, Ill. 
THE LARGEST 
WATCH IN THE 
WORLD. 
‘“*What is really 
the largest watch 
ever constructed 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY CREATURE. AN OYSTER CLOCK. 

**This queer-looking animal is made mostly of **T send you a photo. which [ think may cause 
wood. His body, head, and nose are formed by a some conjecture among your readers. It is not an 
log, shaped thus by Nature. His legs and tail are appetizing dish of oysters, which no doubt would be a 
separate pieces, also shaped by Nature, nailed to his first thought, but it is a clock which is in perfect 
body. His ears are pieces of canvas, his collar a running order. .\ knife and fork constitute the 
strip of birch-bark, while a piece of canvas serves as hands, clam shells represent the numbers, and a 
a blanket. The photograph was taken near one of | pewter dish is the face. The photo. was taken by 
the Rangeley Lake Hotels, Maine.”—Mr. Arthur \. Mr. Rossieau, of Boston.”—Mr. Edwin Smithson, 
Cowperthwait, 154, West 86th Street, New York City. B23, Produce Exchange Annex, New York. 


£1,000 IN PRIZES! 


Tue Proprietors of Tit-Bits offer One THousanp Pounps under the following conditions: Com- 
petitors are to send in a list of what they consider the best Twelve Advertisements 
which will appear in THE STRAND MAGAZINE during the six months—March to 
August inclusive. 


FIRST PRIZE, £500. | SECOND PRIZE, £250. !| THIRD PRIZE, £100. 
FirerEEN Prizes or £10 EACH. 


The order of merit will be decided by the votes of the competitors themselves. 

That is to say, the Advertisement which receives the most votes will be placed at the top of the 
list, that which receives the second greatest number of votes will be second, and so on, till the 
complete list of twelve is made according to the public vote. The competitor whose list most nearly 
corresponds with the list as shown by the public vote will win the First Prize of £500. The other 
prizes will be awarded on the same principle. 

Each list must be accompanied by 26 numbered coupons, one from each copy of Tit-Bits which 
appears during the six months. The first coupon appeared in Tit-Bits dated March 7. Back 
numbers of Tit-Bits and of THe Srraxnp MaGazine can be obtained at this office. 

The actual advertisements selected from THt Srranp MaGazixe must be cut out and sent 
in with each competing list, and numbered in accordance with the position on the list. 

Lists may be sent on sheets of paper written on one side only. 

It will be asked: How are competitors to make their selections? Is it from an artistic 
or commercial, or some other point of view, that the Advertisements are to be judged ? 

In reply, we say that the competitor should choose which he thinks are the most attractive 
Advertisements, likely to make the reader purchase the article which is advertised. 

We need hardly point out to our readers that this competition does not require any high order of 
intellectual ability, such as is demanded for the solution of puzzles, but is open to anyone possessing 
judgment and common sense. To our advertisers it will be equally obvious that such a competition 
provides them with unique advantages, seeing that every Advertisement appearing during six months 
will not only be glanced at, but attentively studied by vast numbers of the public who might 


otherwise never have looked at them at all. 











“[ RAISED MY HAND IN A LAST SALUTE.” 


(See pag 490.) 





